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MISS IDA BLACKETT. 



PREFACE. 

What may be termed the " ocean-seclusion " of Lord 
CoUingwood lasted so many years that there is probably 
no man of his, or any other time, who rose to eminence 
and filled a great public position, of whom less is known ; 
or, as I should prefer to say, about whom less has been 
written. His contemporaries seldom refer to him. Here 
and there in the biography of an officer who served under 
him may be found some dry, insipid, official letters com- 
municating the proceedings of the ship ; but there are no 
" asides," so to speak, nothing of that sort of gossip which 
furnishes to a writer a basis for a theory of character, or 
which helps him as a glancing of light over a canvas on 
which the painted lineaments lie hidden in darkness or 
in dust. 

The only account of Collingwood with which I am ac- 
quainted, that aims at any sort of fullness, is the memoir of 
him written by his son-in-law, Q. L. Newnham Collingwood. 
But it is a very meagre relation, even less useful perhaps 
than the thin narrative of the Admiral's career which was 
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published in the 15th volume of the Naval Chronicle, It 
is little more than a thread designed by the able gentleman 
who penned it, for the stringing together into the best 
attainable form of coherency of a large number of Colling- 
wood's letters. Much of the man may be gathered from 
these letters, but not all, not nearly all, that one could wish 
to know. We obtain but the briefest glimpse of him on 
board ship. Nothing that is specially characteristical of 
a most noble, gallant, and original nature is indicated or 
preserved; I mean in those directions to which Colling- 
wood would not thiuk of referring in writing to his wife, 
to his father-in-law, and others. And then, again, there is 
little doubt that Newnham CoUingwood suppressed much, 
and revised and sub-edited much, which, in its entirety, 
would have enabled us to gain a clearer view of his great 
relative than his anxiety not to offend the living — for his 
volumes were printed in 1828 — ^suffers us to obtain. 

Yet CoUingwood's Mtmoir and Correspondence is an 
excellent book, and posterity owes the memory of the son- 
in-law of the Admiral a large debt of gratitude for compil- 
ing and i&suiug it. Many of the letters are compositions of 
wonderful elegance and spirit, full of high and wise thoughts, 
of prudential deliverances, uttered in a style so captivating 
that one is tempted to think that if CoUingwood had not 
been foremost amongst the greatest naval Captains and 
Commanders-in-Chief of his time, he would have led the 
van^ — and nCt the van of the lee division either !— of the 
best writers of his age. I have not scrupled to quote 
freely from these delightful letters. Newnham CoUing- 
wood's book is not kaown as it should be ; it has not, to my 
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knowledge, been reprinted for many years ; to naval students 
it is of course a familiar work ; but the average reader can 
scarcely, I thipk, be called a naval student, and it may be 
quite likely that he is, not acquainted with Collingwoods 
letters ; therefore, whoever gives him a substantial helping 
from this rich repast, cannot, I think, but be greatly 
obliging and improving him. 

I am happy, however, in being able to add to the 
published correspondence of Lord CoUingwood. A number 
of original letters, addressed by him to Sir Edward Blackett, 
Bart., whose niece Lord CoUingwood married, are in the 
possession of Sir Edward's great-grandson, John Blackett, 
Esq., late R.N., of Thorpe Lea, Egham, Surrey, and 
his courtesy privileges me to communicate them for the 
first time to the public. My thanks are also due to Joseph 
Cowen, Esq., of Stella Hall, Blaydon-on-Tyne ; to Robert 
Blair, Esq., of North Shields ; to W. E. Adams, Esq., of 
the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle; and to Richard Ruddock, 
Esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

So much being said, this story of the career of a great 
British Sailor goes forth to plead for itself. I have spared 
no pains to obtain original information; but CoUingwood 
has been dead eighty years. Local tradition is sUent about 
him. Indeed, it is not too much to say that very few people 
in and round about Morpeth, where his house was, appear 
to have any knowledge even of the name of CoUingwood. 
An old resident writes: " Lord C. was always spoken of as a 
man of plain, simple habits, who often walked down to my 
grandmother's, and stood with his back to the fire for a 
long gossip. He was fond of his garden, and had some trees 
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planted on Lord Carlble's castle banks, which could be 
then aeen from bis bouse. I remember beat his gardener." 
Much as I am obliged for such communications, the reader 
will not require to be told that something more is needed 
to make out, and to make up, the story of a man's life. 

W. Clabk Bttssell. 
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LUNGWOOD 

3 year 1748 at 

^.u..»»u.v ^'u-^ju.., .u » »« — called the Side. 

The house where he first saw the light still stands ; it is 

of brick, three stories high, with a basement ; and it was 

no doubt in its day a genteel, commodious residence. Since 

CoUingwood's time, however, it has been gutted by fire 

and put to somewhat base uses — hired for the sale of 

tobacco, of liquor, of old clothes, and it has, I believe, 

been a tramps' lodging-house. 

The entry of Collingwood'a baptism in the register of 
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the Church of St. Nicholas at Newcastle-on-Tyne runs 
thus: 

" 1748. October 24, Cv^hhert, son of CutKbert Colling- 
wood. Merchant, and Milcah, his vdfe.** 

His family was one of the most ancient in Northumber- 
land. The Collingwoods in their generations had numbered 
amongst them Border Chieftains and Cavaliers, Kings' 
Commissioners, County SheriflFs and Justices of the Peace.^ 
Royalty itself is imported into the genealogy, and the son- 
in-law of Lord CoUingwood boldly introduces us to the 
Earl of Kent, Joan of Plantagenet, King Edward I., and 
the Black Prince as ancestors of the Admiral.^ We shall 
be going far enough ba<;k for aU purposes if we start with 
our hero's father, Cuthbert CoUingwood, who married 
Milcah, daughter of Reginald Dobson of Barwise, in West- 
moreland, and had by her three sons and four or fivQ 
daughters, Cuthbert being the eldest of the sons. 

Mr. CoUingwood in his youth was bound apprentice to 
a Merchant Adventurer and Boothman in Newcastle, and 
after obtaining his freedom, started in business in that 
house in the Side where his son, the future admiral, was 
bom. He was unfortunate, and his affairs were wound 
up. His creditors were distillers, oilmen, soap-boilers, 
druggists, and so forth, whence the character of his busi- 
ness may be inferred. It was manifestly a hard struggle 
for the parents, and but for the assistance of friends they 
must have found it difiScult to feed, clothe, and educate 
their large family. The father died in February 1775, 
and the property that had been mortgaged for the benefit 
of the widow, when sold by her, realized nine hundred 
pounds,* so that, as we may see, Cuthbert, when he began 

* Richard Welford : Netocastle Monthly Chronicle. 
^ CollingvxHxTs Fublic and Frivate Correspondence, by G. L. Newn- 
ham CoUingwood, 1829, p. 3. ' J. Clayton in Archceologia JEliana. 
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his sea career, had little or nothing to expect in the shape 
of money-help from his home. 

Education was happily cheap at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 
those days, as it still is. Cuthbert was sent to the 
Grammar School, the head-master of which was the 
Reverend Hugh Moises, a person whose fame as a teacher 
was more than local; for it was related by Lord Eldon 
that when George III. read CoUingwood's account of the 
Battle of Trafalgar he expressed surprise that a naval 
officer should be able to write so excellent a dispatch; 
"but," added the King, "I find he was educated by 
Moises." ^ The two Scotts, John and William, afterwards 

1 Twiss'a jLi/e o/ Lord Eldon, vol. ii. p. 119. The eloquent Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, for many years senior Member for Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
has been good enough to send me the following interesting note on 
Moises : — 

*^ Beyond the mural monument in St. Nicholas^ Church, there is no 
visible memorial of Mr. Moises in Newcastle. He is only known to 
the present generation as the schoolmaster of Lords Eldon, Stowell, 
and Collingwood ; of Sir Robert Chambers, the Indian judge ; Brand, 
the antiquarian ; and Burdon, the philosopher. Yet in his day he 
was a man of great influence, and engaged a large share of public 
attention. Half a century ago his name was one to conjure with. 
His authority was acknowledged, and his opinions deferred to on all 
local and literary subjects. Mr. Moises was a bom teacher. He 
loved his profession, and he laboured in it with enthusiasm. He 
had the faculty of constituting himself the companion as well as the 
master of his pupils. He was a strong disciplinarian, and, when in 
school, was supreme. He took his seat at his desk with as much 
dignity as a judge takes his seat upon the Bench. Every one 
bowed to him. But when their tasks were over, his relations 
with his scholars were of the most cordial character. He in- 
vited them to his house, assisted them with their lessons, walked 
with them in the country, and counselled them not only as to the 
work of the day, but as to the work of their lives. He advised his 
pupils to read only the works of great authors as much with the view 
of learning their style as their doctrines. He had himself a passion 
for the classics, but he always strove to ascertain the special aptitude 
of his scholars, and urged them to pursue only such studies as they 
were likely to excel in. A friend of mine, when a boy, was engaged 
with Mr. Moises after he left the Grammar School He spoke of him 
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Lords Eldon and Stowell, were amongst Collingwood*» 
schoolfellows under Moises. No youth ever profited more 
from his school. His diligence still lingers as a tradition. 
Probably when he went to sea his Greek and Latin were 
hove overboard ; I find few or no hints of an acquaintance 
with those languages in his letters ; but in general know- 
ledge there was probably not a man in the Service 
throughout his long career that could have matched him. 
He loved books, and suffered nothing but his professional 
duties to interrupt the delight they yielded him. He 
was perfectly well informed in what may be called polite 
letters, was a student of everything good in English 
literature, and had such an art of expressing himself with 
his pen as brings many of his letters in polish, sweetness 
of language, and archness of humour, very close to some 
of the happiest compositions of Addison. His fine taste 
was the gift of nature, but Moises must claim the merit of 
cultivating and directing it. 

I have been unable to collect any anecdotes of CoUing- 
wood's school-days. Lord Eldon would speak of him as 
having been "a pretty boy." " CoUingwood," said the 
Earl, " at school was a mild boy ; he was in the same class 
as my brother Harry; but he did not then give promise 
of being the great man he afterwards became ; he did not 
show any remarkable talents then. Lord CoUingwood 
and I," Lord Eldon told the Hon. Henry Legge soon after 
the Battle of Trafalgar, " are memorable instances of the 
blessings to be derived from the country of our birth and 
the constitution under which we live. He and I were 

with unbounded admiration. His youthful admiration was most 
impressed with Mr. Moises' gentleness and generosity. The good old 
man was at every one's call, and he showed his kindness, not merely 
in aiding deserving persons with money (according to his means)^ 
but with Jwhat is more difficult to give — useful service and advice." 
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class-fellows at Newcastle. We were placed at that 
school because neither his father nor mine could afford 
to place us elsewhere; and now if he returns to this 
country to take his seat in the House of Lords it will 
be my duty to express to him^ sitting in his place, the 
thanks of that House (to which neither of us could 
expect to be elevated) for his eminent services to his 
country.*'^ 

The quality of reserve we find in his manhood he 
probably possessed as a lad, and it would be heightened 
in him by the sensitiveness that poverty creates. Tet 
poverty might have helped him, too, by causing him to be 
determined in his studies. It was certain that whatever 
his future was to hold must be of his own manufacture ; 
this the quiet, high-spirited lad would understand, and 
the perception that made his career noble in after days 
for valour and for dutifulness, animated him as a lad 
to the degree of rendering him one of the most resolved, 
patient, and honest scholars that the old Grammar School 
of Newcastle ever dismissed into the world. 

It is not stated that he exhibited as a lad any marked 
taste for the sea, though born in a district that has been 
famous for centuries for its breed of sailors, and that is 
charged with scores of just such maritime inspirations as 
would fix the fancies of a boy whose leaning was in any 
degree oceanwards. A sister of his mother had married 
Captain, afterwards Admiral, Brathwaite, and no doubt 
this connection caused Mr. and Mrs. Cuthbert CoUingwood 
to choose the sea as a profession for their son. Brathwaite 
had entered the naval service in 1743 under the patronage 
of his relative. Sir Chaloner Ogle, and on the recommend- 
ation of Sir Edward Hawke was made lieutenant in 1755. 
A year later he was promoted Commander, and in the 

^ Twiss's JAJz of Eldony passim. 
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spring of 1761 posted into the Shannon frigate.^ In a 
notice of his services, written by himself, dated January 7th, 
1806, Collingwood says : " I went into the Navy at a very 
early period of my life, in the year 1761, in the Shannon, 
under the protection and care of a kind friend and relation, 
the late Admiral Brathwaite; to whose regard for me, 
and to the interest which he took in whatever related 
to my improvement in nautical knowledge, I owe great 
obligations." ^ 

He entered as a volunteer. In the memoir published 
by his son-in-law, it is said that when he first went on 
board the Shannon he sat crying over his separation from 
home. The first lieutenant observed him, and "pitying 
the tender years of the poor child," addressed a few words 
of encouragement and kindness to him. The boy was so 
grateful that he took the officer to his sea-chest and ofiered 
him a large piece of plum-cake which his mother had 
stowed away with his clothes. ® 

For a number of years young Collingwood continued with 
Brathwaite, first in the Shannon, then in the Gibraltar, 
and afterwards in the ZiverpooL In a narrative of his life, 
published in 1806, it is stated that he served as midship- 
man in the Gibraitar in 1766, and as master's mate in the 
Liverpool from 1767 to 1772. He was then taken into the 

^ He died Admiral of the White, June 28th, 1805, at Qreenwich, 
aged 80. 

* Naval Chronicle, vol. xxiii. p. 380. 

* Correspondence and Afemotr, p. 6. Mr. J. Clayton remarks upon 
this : " In Mr. Newnham CoUingwood's Biography, Cuthbert Colling- 
wood is stated to have been only eleven years old, which is obviously 
an error, and the anecdote of his having invited the first lieutenant 
to eat plum-cake with him in his berth is more likely to have really 
occurred if he had been in fact eleven years old instead of thirteen, 
his actual age." But even at the mature age of thirteen, boys have 
been known to cry on leaving home, and to share their cakes with 
those wh were kind and sympathizing. 
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Lenox, guard-ship at Portsmouth, commanded by Captain 
Boddam, who also received his brother Wilfred. Boddam 
was one of the most seasoned mariners of his day. He 
was at sea in the Lowestoffe frigate some thirty-six or 
thirty-seven years before young Collingwood joined the 
Zenox, had served in expeditions in the West Indies under 
Vernon, had experienced as a prisoner of war the horrors 
of a San Domingo jail, and in one fashion or another had 
seen or suffered pretty nearly everything that entered into 
the vocation of the sea in those wild, exciting, fighting 
times. 

We may believe that the conversation and recollections 
of such a man would provide an extraordinary entertain- 
ment. The association to the two Collingwoods was, in 
its way, a liberal marine education. Cuthbert and his 
Captain were not as yet related; but the spirit of the 
north country was strong in them both: it must bring 
them together in a sense of sympathy that would be 
impossible to the ordinary relations between the com- 
mander of a ship of war and his midshipmen. As we 
think of the lumbering old guaxd-ship at Portsmouth, the 
vessels of those distant times rise before the mind's eye — 
utterly phantom ships now — the crews, the science, the 
navigation, the ordnance ss ghostly, as completely gone, 
metaphorically and absolutely, as the Flying Dutchman 
with her sakers, her poop-lanthom, and her sprit-topsail. 
What ponderosity of conformation you find in such craft 
as young Collingwood wa^ now going to sea in I They 
floated with the grace of casks, and yet they possessed a 
certain quality of majesty too, thanks to the embellish- 
ment of lines of artillery and to the spacious heights of 
canvas which, even when on a bowline, and when blowing 
a single-reef topsail breeze, could scarcely heel them. And 
the navigation I Hear old Mungo Murray, who was writing 
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but a few years before young CoUingwood had strapped a 
dirk to his hip : " After the latitude is thus found by a 
good observation, if it agrees with the latitude by the 
account, it may be presumed that your longitude by 
account is true ; but if there be any considerable difference, 
it may be feared there will likewise be an error in the 
longitude; to correct which there can be no certain 
rule. ... If after all this, the observed latitude and that 
by account do not agree, the only thing that can be done 
is to let the longitude go as by his account, or make a 
remark what the longitude would have been, provided the 
error was in the course, and supposing the distance true." ^ 
Is there a nautical Charles Lamb amongst us? There 
should be as much relish for bis palate in the above 
sentences as ever Elia found in the most felicitous 
quaintnesses of old Fuller or Burton. 

CoUingwood remained with Roddam in the Lenox until 
the latter was relieved in December 1773.* In the follow- 
ing February we find our hero aboard the Preston, bound 
to Boston. The magnificent struggle for independence in 
North America had begun. The materials for a mighty 
blaze had been sullenly and obstinately accumulating, and 
" the insignificant duty of threepence a pound upon tea " 
was the torch that was to put fire to the heap. On 

^ A Treatise on Ship-hdlding and Navigation, by Mungo Murray, 
1754, p. 254. 

* Long afterwards, when Hoddam was above four-score years old, 
when the Battle of Trafalgar had been fought and won, and the names 
of Nelson and CoUingwood were in everybody's mouth, the brave and 
hearty veteran wrote thus of the man who, in his youth, had served 
under him : " His private worth equals the splendour of his well- 
known public value. He is in every respect a great and good man : 
and in every circumstance, both professionally and otherwise, he has 
finally proved himself deserving of the high opinion I early formed 
of him, and which I always hoped would in time render him as much 
approved by his country as he was valued by me." — Naval 
Chronicle, vol. xv. p. 381. 
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December 18th, 1773, a number of men disguised as 
Indians had boarded three tea ships lying at Boston and 
pitched their cargoes overboard. This was followed by the 
detestable Bill which aimed to extinguish Boston's privi- 
lege as a port — a law that dated the decisive resolution of 
Parliament to proceed to extremities with the province of 
Massachusetts Bay ; and the Preston — bearing the flag of 
Vice- Admiral Samuel Graves — with other ships of war, was 
despatched to Boston to strengthen the naval force in 
America; 

" In 1774," says CoUingwood, in the modest narrative of 
his career, which I have before quoted from, ** I went to 
Boston with Admiral Graves, and in 1775 was made a 
lieutenant by him on the day the battle was fought at 
Bunker's Hill, where I was with a party of seamen supply- 
ing the army with what was necessary for them." He 
used to say that be had never witnessed a fiercer struggle.?^ 
In the darkness of the night, and in wonderful silence, the 
Yankees, or Provincials, as they were then termed, con- 
structed a small but immensely strong redoubt, with 
entrenchments and a breastwork, in some parts cannon- 
proof. Many ships of war floated near, but not a sound of 
what was going on was heard by them. When the dawn 
broke and disclosed the almost magical achievement of the 
night, the guns of the Lively man-of-war— whose people 
were the first to see what had been done — broke forth in a 
sort of roar of astonishment. Then followed a heavy and 
continual fire of cannon, howitzers, and mortars from the 
ships, from the floating batteries, and from the height of 
Cop's Hill. The Americans were bayoneted out of their 
stronghold at last, but at a fearful cost of life to our side. 

^ " Some gentlemen, who had served in the most distinguishetl 
actions of the last war, declared that for the time it lasted it was the 
hottest engagement they ever knew." — Annual Register^ 1776, p. 135. 
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Collingwood's share in this affair of slaughter he himself 
related, as we have seen. The writer of the Memoir of 
him in the Naval Chronicle, states that he was promoted to 
the rank of fourth lieutenant in the Somerset, Nothing 
is then heard of him until March 1776, when we find him 
appointed to the Hornet sloop, Captain Haswell, and 
sailing in her to the West Indies. The conduct of the 
captain induced a trifling sulkiness of demeanour in 
Collingwood. He seemed wanting in alacrity, and there 
appeared a spiritlessness in him that gave offence. In the 
autumn of 1777, at Fort Boyal, a court-martial was held 
upon him ; but on every charge he was fully acquitted. The 
recollection of this unpleasant passage of his life seems 
to have been present to him ten years later, when he 
addressed a letter full of beauty and wisdom to a young 
friend named Lane : ''A strict and unwearied attention to 
your duty," he pays, *'and a complaisant and respectful 
behaviour, not only to your superiors, but to everybody will 
ensure you their regard ; and the reward will surely come, 
and I hope soon, in the shape of preferment : but if it 
should not I am sure you have too much good sense to let 
disappointment sour you. Guard carefully against letting 
discontent appear in you; it is sorrow to your friends, 
a triumph to your competitors, and cannot be productive 
of any good. Conduct yourself so as to deserve the best 
that can come to you ; and the consciousness of your own 
proper behaviour will keep you in spirits if it should not 
come.*'^ The whole composition is a masterpiece of 
grave, touching, all-important advice, the iruits, no doubt, 
of many a long mood of introspective meditation. 

His close professional association, but not his acquaint- 
ance, with Horatio Nelson dates from this period. He 
tells us in his Mertioir that he " had been long before 

* Correspondence and Memoir^ p. 14. 
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in habits of great friendship" with Nelson. But now 
begins the story of their intermingled careers. The 
Lcwestoffe^ with Nelson on board as a lieutenant, arrived 
at the station where CoUingwood was, and on Nelson being 
removed, Collingwood succeeded to the vacancy ; and when 
Nelson's next step was into the HiTtchiribrooke, his friend 
was made commander in the Badger; and on Nelson's 
promotion to the Janvs, Collingwood was posted into the 
Hirtchiribrooke. The most noticeable feature of his career at 
this time was the San Juan expedition. The Governor of 
Jamaica, General Dalling, had projected a scheme for 
cutting off the communication of the Spaniards between 
their northern and southern dominions in America, by 
seizing Fort San Juan on the Bio San Juan, and then 
obtaining possession of the cities of Granada and Leon, 
The command of the naval force was given to Nelson^ 
but nothing could withstand the climate. The season, too, 
was wrongly chosen. ** Had the expedition," wrote Nelson, 
'' arrived at San Juan's harbour in the month of January, 
the violent torrents would have subsided, and of course the- 
whole army would not have had occasion, which was the- 
case in April, to get wet three or four times a day in 
dragging the boats." ^ Nelson fell dangerously ill; but 
the death of Captain Glover of the Janus provided a 
vacancy. Sir Peter Parker gave the command to Nelson, 
and Collingwood was posted in Nelson's place into the- 
JSinchiTihrooke. 

"My constitution," says Collingwood, referring to this 
San Juan expedition, "resisted many attacks, and I 
survived most of my ship's company, having buried, in four 
months, 180 of the 200 who composed it." The transports 
were converted into derelicts by death, and they sank at 
their anchors as they lay in the harbour. Dr. Moseley,. 

1 Clarke and M" Arthur, vol. i. p. 157. 
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livho refers to this expedition in a treatise on tropical 
disease^, says that out of 1800 people who were sent to 
different posts at different embarkations, not more than 
380 returned. Men dropped dead in the march, and their 
bodies putrified before their companions missed them. 
Corpses lay unburied on the banks of the river, or were 
devoured by wild beasts in sight of the helpless survivors. 
Numbers of the poor fellows lost their minds. Colling- 
wood's north-country constitution bore up stoutly against 
the accumulated miseries and perils of this time. Happily 
neither he nor Nekon was to be destroyed by General 
falling's theory of harassing the Spaniards. 

" From this scene/' he says, " I was relieved in August 
1780." And in the following December he was appointed 
to a small frigate, the Pelican, of 24 guns. It is stated 
that under bis command the Pelican captured the French 
frigate, Ze Cerf, of 16 guns, and recaptured the Blanford, 
a richly-laden vessel from Glasgow, ''under circumstances 
that reflected the highest credit upon the captain and 
-crew." ^ Of this event, however, I find no mention in the 
several short notices of Lord CoUingwood which have been 
published at intervals since his death. But it is certain 
that he was wrecked in this ship, and came very near to 
losing his life. He has himself briefly told the story : " In 
August in the following year {i,e. 1781) there was a 
severe hurricane, in which she [the Pelican"] was wrecked, 
being cast on the rocks of the Morant Cays in the middle 
of a most tremendous night. The next day, with great 
difficulty, the ship's company got on shore on rafts made 
of the small and broken yards ; and upon those sandy islands 
with little food we remained ten days, until a boat went to 
Jamaica and the Diamond frigate came and took us off." 

^ Memoir of Vice- Admiral Lord Ccllingwood in Clarice and 
]^r Arthur^ part vii. p. 271. 
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The Morant Cays consist of four low islets in the form 
of a crescent, surrounded by a dangerous reef. They lie 
about thirty-five miles distant from Morant Point; they 
stand about eight feet above the water, and have bushes 
on them, and, in Collingwood's time, there were probably a 
few cocoa-nut trees to be met with ; but there is none now, 
save perhaps on Savanna Cay. In a publication of 1843 
I find a reference made to CoUingwood's disaster; but the 
Tmter was evidenUy au old man. whose memory misled 
him. He speaks of the Pelican as the Badger, and says 
that she went ashore near the Marley Hill^ between the 
church and the town, and that she ultimately stranded on 
the soft mud and sand at the south-west end of the 
harbour of Montego. But though there is an inaccuracy 
here, the writer adds the following item of domestic 
interest: "There were some female relatives of Lord 
CoUingwood residing at Lucea, immediately over the scene 
of his disaster. The house was conspicuous as standing 
alone and higher than others upon the ridge to the west- 
ward. One of these ladies was married to Doctor Corral, 
a physician practising in the place; it is probable that 
not a remnant of the family remains at this day in the 
island." 1 

The hurricane in which the Pelican was lost is historic. 
Above a hundred merchant ships were driven ashore in 
Port Royal harbour, and two men-of-war, the Ulysses and 
Southampton, were entirely dismasted. 

CoUingwood's next appointment was to the command 
of the Sampson of 64 guns. At the peace of 1783 this 
vessel was paid off, and shortly afterwards he was sent, in 
command of the Mediator, a frigate, to the West Indies, 
on which station his friend Nelson was at that time com- 
manding^ the Boreas. Captain Wilfred CoUingwood was 

^ NaxUieal Magazine, 1843, p. 243. 
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also on this station in command o( the BattUr. We hear 
all too little of this fine young feUow in the aocoonts of his 
illostrioos hrother, though Sir Harris Nicolas tells as that 
the extensiTe conespondenoe jaeserYed at the Admiralty 
respecting the illicit traffic which Nelson was now dealing 
with in his defiant, instant^ headlong way, shows that he 
was an ahle and zealoos officer.^ CoUingwood's main 
oocopation during this second West Indian experience of 
his seems to have lain in co-operating with Nelson and 
Wilfired in enforcing the operation of the Navigation 
Laws. The West Indian seas swarmed with American 
traders who claimed, or pretended to daim, all the advan- 
tages conferred by their vessels' registers^ which dated 
before their Independence, when, therefore, the Americans 
were British subjects. But under our Navigation Laws 
they were now foreigners, and Nelson properly treated 
them as such. In his honourable struggles to suppress 
this illegal traffic, which was connived at not only by the 
planters, merchants, and officers of the Customs of the 
different islands, but by the Commander-in-Chief himself. 
Admiral Sir Richard Hughes, he was ably assisted by 
Captain Wilfred, and in a lesser degree by Captain Cuth- 
bert Collingwood. There are many references to both 
brothers in Nelson's letters written at this time. " Colling- 
wood," he writes, September 24th, 1784, referring to 
Cutbbert, "is at Grenada, which is a great loss to me, 
for there is nobody that I can make a confidant of.'' 
" What an amiable good man he is ! " he vnites again ; and 
in 1786 he declares of the West Indian station, that " bad 
it not been for Collingwood it would have been the most 
disagreeable I ever saw." 

Wilfired Collingwood died at sea of consumption on the 
2l8t of April, 1787, on board the Battler, whilst heading 

^ Nelson's DispatcJies and LetierSy vol. 1. p. 116. 
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for Grenada. Cuthbert was at home at* the time, and 
Nelson thus wi!ote to his old friend about Wilfred's death : 
'' To be the messenger of bad news is my misfortune, but 
still it is a tribute which friends owe each other. I have 
lost my friend — you an affectionate brother; too great a 
zeal in serving his country hastened his end. The greatest 
consolation the survivor could receive is a thorough know* 
ledge of a life spent with honour to himself and of service 
to his country. If the tribute of tears be valuable, my 
friend has it." The following sentences are characteristic 
of Nelson: '^The esteem he stood in with his Royal 
Highness^ was great. His letter to me on his' death is 
the strongest testimony of it. I send you an extract from 
it * CoUingwood, poor fellow, is no more. I have cried 
for him ; and most sincerely do I condole with you on his 
loss. In him his Majesty has lost a faithful servant, and 
the Service a most excellent officer.' A testimony of 
regard so honourable is more to be coveted than anything 
this world could have afforded, and must be a balm to his 
surviving friends." What wonderful loyalty there was in 
those days I It is said of Sam Pellew, Lord Exmouth's 
father, that it was his custom to make his children, drink 
the King's health on their knees every Sunday ! * Nelson 
did not exaggerate ; I can conceive CoUingwood acquiescing 
with emotion in his friend's assurance that nothing in the 
world was to be more coveted than a sympathetic sentence 
from Royalty ! 

A glimpse of the character of CoUingwood at this time 
is obtained from a letter written many years afterwards by 
Mrs. Moutray to Mrs. Newnham CoUingwood : " Although," 
says she, "the vigour of his mind was soon discovered, 
there was a degree of reserve in his manner which pre- 

1 The Duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV.). 
^ OalQi^a Life of Exmouih, -p. 4. 
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Tented the playfulness of his imagination, and his powers 
of adding charms to private society from being duly appre* 
ciated But the intimacy of a long passage in his ship 
gave us the good fortune to know him as he was, so that 
after our arrival at Antigua, whenever he was at St. John's 
or in English Harbour, he was as a beloved brother in our 
house." ^ 

The Mediator returned to England towards the close of 
1786, from which date to 1790, Collingwood tells us he 
was in Northumberland, " making my acquaintance with 
my own family, to whom I had hitherto been as it were a 
stranger." What is known in history as the Spanish 
Armament, called him from the North to the command of 
the Mermaid frigate. An officer in charge of two Spanish 
ships-of-war had seized some British vessels lying at 
Nootka Sound on the north-western coast of America,, 
and the crews of the ships were sent as prisoners to & 
Spanish port. This act threatened a rupture with Spain. 
Great Britain at once prepared for war, but the subsequent 
conduct of Spain preserved the peace that then subsisted 
between the two countries: at a cost, however, to this, 
country of three millions, though, as Brenton justly says, 
the money was not uselessly spent, ''since it brought 
forward the naval service, which in a peace of seven years 
had fallen much into disuse." ^ Collingwood in the Mer^ 
maid made one of a small squadron under Cornish (afiber- 
wards Admiral Sir Samuel Cornish), and sailed to the 
West Indies ; then returning, was paid oflF. Perceiving no 
immediate prospect of obtaining employment at sea, ''I 
went into the North," says he briefly, "and was married.'* 

* Mrs. Moutray was the wife of the Resident Naval Commissioner 
at Antigua. Nelson's affectionate references to her will be found in 
his correspondence. 

* Naval History, voL t p. 71. 
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In the Newcastle Chronicle^ June 18th, 1791, appeared the' 
following : — • 

" Thursday, Captain Collingwood, of his Majesty's friga;te 
Mermaid, to Miss Blackett, daughter of John Erasmus 
Bladcetty Esq,, the Bight Worshipful Mayor of Newcastle!' 

The Blacketts are a distinguished family, who, as Mr. 
Clayton informs us, have for some centuries held the 
highest position in the commercial and mining transactions 
and t-erritorial investments in the north of England.* 
Several baronetcies have belonged to the family, but all 
are extinct save that now held by General Sir Edward 
William Blackett, of Matfen. The Admiral's wife's grand- 
father was a younger brother of Sir Edward Blackett,* 
fourth baronet.^ 

After his marriage Collingwood took a house at Morpeth, 
a pleasant little village, near which flows the river Wans- 
beck. This house he purchased some years later (in 1802). 
Writing to his wife's uncle. Sir Edward Blackett, from 
Spithead in that year, he says : " My wife has been very 
busy lately in making the purchase of our house at 
Morpeth; it was to be sold, and we must either have 
bought it or turned out. The situation is convenient for 
us, and so we bought it, and I feel a satisfaction now 
that we Are not subject to be removed at the will of a 
landlord. On examining the house they tell me it is good 

^ Archteologia JEliana, 

* Mrs. (afterwards Lady) Collingwood's mother was Miss Roddain, 
a daughter of Captai^ (afterwards Admiral) Roddam, who had 
received Cuthhert and Wilfred Collingwood on board the Lenox. 
There is an interesting account of John Erasmus Blackett in the 
autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle, who speaks of him 
as " a very handsome young man of about thirty, who had been bred 
at Liverpool with Sir — CunlifFe, and was now settled partner with 
Mr. Alderman Simson, an eminent coal-dealer in Newcastle. John 
Blackett was called Erasmus after Erasmus Lewis, who was secretary 
to Lord Oxford in Queen Anne's time." 
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aad strong built, and will be a good house after our time/' ^ 
All who love and respect the memory of Collingwood 
think with interest of his house at Morpeth. He saw but 
little of it ; but it was the home of his wife and his two 
daughters, to whom he was for ever sending blessings in 
the fond letters he addressed to them from distant seas. 
No sailor's home that I can think of has such an atmo- 
sphere of pathetic association as this of Collingwood. 
His heart was always there : his thoughts were for ever 
with his beloved Sarah and his two little girls — on the 
eve of battle — ^amidst the wretched monotony of blockading 
— in the hour of decisive victory. Let us remember that 
of the fifty years he passed in the navy, forty-four were 
spent away from home ; and that from 1793 till his death 
in 1810, he was only for one year in England I One knows 
not where to look for the like of such an absence in naval 
annals, and it is this that communicates to Collingwood's 
home the tenderness and beauty of sentiment one finds in 
the thought of it. The house is still to be seen — of a 
plain aspect, brick-built, a typical, commodious north- 
country structure. The stream of the Wansbeck flows 
near. In Lady Collingwood's time the country was open, 
and the prospect from the windows just such a picture as a 
man far away at sea would recall and muse upon with 
delight and love. 

His wife bore him two children, Sarah, bom in May 

1792, and Mary Patience in 1793 ; so that at his death 

Hhey were respectively eighteen and seventeen years old, 

and had seen so little of him that it is almost possible to 

imagine them meeting and not knowing him. 

Nelson was also at home at this time devouring his 
noble heart in the long spell of idleness forced upon him, 

^ From unpublished letters in possession of John C. Blackett, Esq., 
Thorpe Lea, Eghani. 
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asking for even the command of a cock-boat, and getting 
nothing save soul-chilling replies from the Admiralty. 
" You must not be displeased," says. Collingwood to his old 
friend, dating his letter at Morpeth, November 14th, 1792, 
" that I was so long without writing to you. I was very 
anxiously engaged a great part of the time, and perhaps 
sometimes a little lazy ; but my regard for you, my dear 
Nelson, my respect and veneration for your character, I 
hope and believe will never be lessened. God knows 
when we may meet again, unless some chance should draw 
us to the seashore." ^ 

For that chance he had now not very long to wait. 
On the 2nd of January, 1793, the British 12-gun brig- 
sloop Childers, commanded by Captain Robert Barlow, 
having stood in shore to Brest harbour — where, by the 
way, as Captain Brenton justly points out, she had no right 
to be * — was fired into by the batteries which guard the 
entrance to that port. This act of hostility confirmed the 
fears which had been current for months that war with 
France was inevitable. On the 21st of the same month 
Louis XVI. was beheaded, and M. Chauvelin, the French 
Ambassador at London, was ordered to quit England. The 
National Convention declared war (February 1st) against 
Great Britain and the United Netherlands. As though the 
French feared that these programmes would not provide 

^ Collingwood's tastes and perhaps his occupation to a certain 
extent, whilst he was at home at this time, are suggested in the 
following. Writing from Plymouth (December 24th, 1799) to Sir 
Edward Blackett, Bart., after speaking of the prospects of peace : 
" Then will I plant my cabbages again and prune my gooseberry trees, 
cultivate corn and twist the woodbine through the hawthorn hedge 
with as much satisfaction in my improvement as ever Diocletian had, 
and with the same desire and hope that the occasion never may 
occur again to call me back to more important but less pleasurable 
duties." (MS. letters in possession of J. C. Blackett, Esq.) 

* Naval History y vol. i. p. 80. 
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them with throats enough to cut, they proceeded in the 
month of March to declare war against Spain ; next against 
iPortugal; and in a short time the kingdom of the two Sicilies 
was involved. Meanwhile, and before they had declared 
against Great Britain, they were at war with Austria* 
Prussia, and Sardinia. At the Close of February, or in the 
beginning of March, a number of French line-of-battle 
ships assembled. in Quiberon Bay, and by the end of 
August, the number amounted to 21 sail of the line; 
but tliey continued to lie at anchor ia the Road of Belle- 
Isle, weighing at long intervals for a stretch across to 
>ihe island of Groix. Owing to the demands made upon 
our naval forces by distant stations, this country wa^ 
-unable to assemble a fleet fit to cope with the French in 
Quiberoii Bay until the month of July, when, on the 14th, 
Admiral Lord Howe set sail from St. Helen's with 15 
Bhips of the line and some frigates and sloops. 
' Shortly after the breaking out of the war with France; 
ColKtigWood was called to the command of the Prince, carry- 
ing the flag of Hear- Admiral Bowyer. On July the 22nd, 
1793, dating his letter on board the Prince at Spithead, 
he writes thus t9 his wife's uncle. Sir Edwai-d Blackett : — 
** I have" been a tedious time in getting from Ply- 
mouth, and am at last arrived here very short of men, 
which seems a difficulty insurmountable. Lord Howe 
stripped everything here of their men to enable his ship to 
jgo to sea, to cover and protect the West Indian convoy 
which may be expected within this week from the Leeward 
•Islands; Admiral Bowyer is left here to get his ship 
manned when he can, and then to join Lord Howe with 
such other ships as may be ready for sea. I do think (and 
it grieves me) that we do not manage our ships with that 
alacrity and promptness that used to distinguish our navy. 
There is a tardiness everywhere in the preparation, and a 
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sluggishness in the execution that is quite new. The 
effect is obvious to everybody, and the moment the ships 
are put in motion they feel it. Lord Howe cannot get 
down the Channel in fine weather, and the middle of 
summer, without an accident. Two ships ran foul of each 

other, and the BelleropJum has lost her foremast and bow- 

• 

sprit, and gone to Plymouth a cripi^e. This was not the 
fault of the weather, but must ever be the case when 
young men are niade officers who have neither skill nor 
attention, and there is scarce a ship in the navy that has 
not an instance that political interest is a better argument 
for promotion than any skill. Sir John Laforey ^ is just 
arrived from the West Indies, and brings accounts from 
them, very different from our expectation. Instead of 
Martinique surrendering on the appearance of the English 
fleet, as' had been represented by the aristocratic po^rty, 
they found the Bepublicans so completely masters of the 
island, except of some very inconsiderable places, that 
nothing was likely to succeed but a regular attack by an 
army, and* the last accounts to be had from Admiral 
Qardner's fleet were in an imperfect way, that the British 
troops had landed, been repulsed in several skirmishes, and 
again re-embarked. The Duke, a 90-gun ship, had her 
mainmast rent by lightning, and so ill-provided were our 
stores there, that there is not another in the country to 
replace it The fleet at Gibraltar; whenever they want 
refitting, will find the same there. I assure you, sir, I 
perceive a languor in all our operations that deprives m^ 
of many a good hour's sleep." ^ 

* Vice- Admiral Sir John Laforey, who had his flag on board the 
50-gun ship Trusty, Captain John Drew ; " which," says James, 
"with a small frigate and two or three sloops, was all the British 
force ^ on the West Indian station before the arrival of Rear- Admiral 
Gardner, who succeeded him. 

* From letters in possession of J. C. Blackett, Esq. 
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ad. In a letter dated 
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gives the following ac- 

-uuuv to Sir Edward BUckett 

of the proceedings of the fleet: — 

"I should have wrote to you before this if I had not 
known that you would hear the history of our cruise from 
Mr. Henry Blackett, and indeed there is so little in it 
worth note that there was nothing to lament if you had 
never heard it. It wits a series of vexations, disappoint- 
ments, and bad weather. What is more mortifying than 
all these is to find on our return that to be unfortunate is 
to be crimiiial, and that want of success where it was 
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scarce to be expected is treated with all the severity of 
censure of a high offence. I believe no man can serve on 
a more honourable principle than Lord Howe does. To 
do good service to his country is the first ambition of his 
life, but he has no supernatural powers, on a winter's day, 
to make the sun stand still, or make an English ship sail 
fast and a French ship ill. Considering the great distance 
they were from us in the morning, some great stroke of 
good luck only would have brought us up with them. It 
is true two or three o!f our very fast sailers did get near 
them, but in doing that they lost our own fleet and never 
joined us again.^ There was no want of exertion. The 
Admiral made every signal that the case seemed to require, 
and the ships carried sail until three of them lost their 
topmasts and were disabled. The French got round us 
very cleverly, and the next day it seems, while we were 
chasing them to the southward, they were jogging on to 
the north, having passed us in the dark. I hope the next 
time we meet we shall have better luck. The JPrince is 
the most miserable sailer in the fleet, for ever in the rear, 
and has been a constant fret and torment to us. We have 
tried every means, to no purpose — always bad — ^but, how- 
ever, now we are done with her. Admiral Bowyer has 
influence with Lord Chatham to get another ship, which 
is reckoned a better ; we are about changing her for the 
BarjUuT. I am already appointed to her, but shall not 
take up my commission until this ship is cleared, which I 
hope will be next week, and that we shall have the Barflewr 

* This refers to the skirmish on November 18th, when the French 
ships, mistaking Lord Howe's fleet for a merchant convoy, bore down 
and were chased by the Russel^ AudaciouSf Defence^ Bellerophonj 
and Cranges. The only ship that'' seems to have got near the enemy 
was the Latona frigate. Several of the pursuing craft sprung their 
spars, and the ships in consequence were obliged to bear up for the 
Channel. 
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ready to sail with the fleet. I assure you amongst them 
I have as much business as I can manage." After a 
touching reference to his wife and family in the North — 
"all my troubles here seem light when I look northward 
and consider how well I am rewarded for them " — he adds : 
"I consider the railing at Lord Howe, who is no favourite 
with the ministers, and firing the Tower guns for successes 
which appear to me very trifling, a trick to engage the 
attention of the people and keep them from prying into 
miscarriages of more consequence. Our trade has been 
totally cut up on the coast of America by two large ships and 
six frigates, French. I believe we saved Sir J. Jervis and. 
a convoy from Lisbon by dispersing the squadron we met." ^ 

In March CoUingwood was still at Spithead, but by this 
time the Barfieur^ is ready for sea, Admiral Bowyer has 
shifted his flag to her^ and our hero, dating his letter in 
this ship on the 2nd of that month, writes thus to Sir 
Edward Blackett : . 

'* For this month past I have been in daily expectation 
that I should have been able to tell you what was to be 
our destination ; but as it is yet as little known to US' as 
ever; I will no longer delay to thank you for your very 

y Letters in possession of J. C. Blackett, Esq. 

* An interest of a peculiar kind attached to this ship, which was 
bnilt at Chatham in 1768. When G^eorge III. visited Portsmouth 
in 1773 to inspect the fleet that had assembled there in force, he went 
on board the Barfleur, *' where he kept his table for some time." It 
is said that the King had never before seen his ships assembled in any 
force. The French Ambassador, who accompanied him, exclaimed, 
'^ I have now seen two of the most famous sights in the world : the 
King of Prussia at the head of his army and the King of England at 
the head of his fleet." The BarJUur was Sir Samuel Hood's flagship 
in his action with Du Grasse. She also, as we shall see, bore Bowyer's 
flag on the 1st of June. She was in the action of the 23rd, 1795, and 
bore Admiral Waldegrave's flag on the 14th February, 1797. She 
was, in a word, an historic cruiser of the old sort, her tonnage, 1947» 
and her length a few inches over 177 feet. 
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kind letter. I have lately had a greal^ deal of employment 
and trouble in dismantling the dull Prince and equipping 
this ship, which, however, was accomplished long before sh^ 
was wanted. I hope her good qualities will reward our 
trouble. Admiral Bowyer has command of eight sail of 
the line to be ready to go out on the shortest notice ; bat 
of what nature our service is to be, whether to convoy the 
trade out or to execute any other scheme, we have no hint. 
The trade has hitherto been generally left to the care of 
Providence, and our plans are so often varied that it is not 
improbable that we may stay here for the summer sun to 
gild our achievements. This war is certainly unlike any 
former, both in its object and execution ; the object is a 
great and serious one — to resist the machinations of a 
mad people, who, under the mask of freedom, would stamp 
their tyranny in every country in Europe, and support and 
defend the happiest constitution that ever wisdom formed 
for preserving order in civil society. The execution is 
quite mysterious ; great fleets are prepared and lay totaUy 
inactive ; schemes of conquests are formed and relinquished 
at the moment when execution is expected. Lord Moira's 
army and Admiral Gardner's fleet are both withdrawn 
from their intended purpose, and it seems now we are to 
abandon all other plans and stand on our defence. By all 
accounts we are to expect an attack, and I expect it will 
terminate as happily as can be wished in so total a dis- 
comfiture of the enemy that they will sue for peace." He 
then refers to the proceedings of the British fleet at 
Toulon: "Our miscarriage at Toulon is truly provoking, 
the more so as gross mismanagement alone could have 
prevented its being totally destroyed. Lord Hood was in 
good luck to get possession of it, but was not general 
enough to discover how critical his situation was there, nor 
I believe were they at all aware of it until O'Hara arrived. 
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No preparation was made for the destruction either of 
ships or arsenal ; and at last perhaps it was put into as 
bad hands as could be found — Sir Sidney Smith, who 
arrived there a few days before, and had no public situation 
either in the fleet or army, but was wandering to gratify 
his curiosity — ^you know how it was executed. The ships 
should have been prepared for sinking as soon as he got 
possession of them, loading them deep with ballast and 
stones, and making a porthole in them near the edge of 
the water ; and then place the ships in those parts of the 
harbour which would most efiTectually injure it. If the 
necessity for sinking the ships did not arise they would be 
uninjured : if it did they might have all been put under 
water in half an hour." i 

The judgment exhibited in these remarks is a striking 
proof of the qualities and genius which Collingwood would 
have exhibited had he been entrusted with enterprises of 
great moment. To distress the enemy to the very utter- 
most degree, yet to render his distress subservient in the 
most practical sense to British interests : this is the true 
signification of Collingwood's reference to the destruction 
of the French ships at Toulon. And that he should have 
thus written and thus thought must surely satisfy us that 
he perfectly well knew what he was about when after the 
Battle of Trafalgar he ordered the prizes to be sunk and 
otherwise destroyed. " The squadron in the Mediterannean 
are very much in the dumps," he adds. " Lord H.'s * 

^ According to James's Amended Statement the number of ships 
burnt was 14 ; but in Steel's Naval ChronologUt (1793—1801) it 
is stated that eight ships were destroyed by Captain C. Hare, two 
by Lieutenants Middleton and Stiles, one by Lieutenant Miller, two 
by Lieutenants Pater and Miller, and four by Captain W. Edge 
and Lieutenant Tupper — 17 in all, exclusive of those burnt by the 
Spaniards and Sardinians. 

> Hood. Tet Nelson spoke of Lord Hood as the greatest sea-officer 
of the age. 
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ambition far exceeding his abilities, gives rise to many un- 
pleasant circumstances. Sir Hyde Parker, his first captain, 
has left him, and hoisted his flag in the Bedford, In all 
our operations there is nothing pleasurable to be found." 

On the 2nd of May, probably one of the finest spectacles 
ever witnessed was to be seen at St. Helen's, where there 
having happened a shift of wind into the north-east, 148 
sail, of which 34 were of the line, got under way. They 
were formed of the fleet under Lord Howe and a convoy. 
When, on the 4th, the merchantmen had parted company, 
Howe's fleet was reduced by the detachment of Bear- 
Admiral Montagu, with six line-of-battle ships and two 
frigates, to convoy the traders to the latitude of Cape 
Finisterre. Howe's force now consisted of 26 sail of the 
line, seven frigates, and a few other craft of several de- 
nominations. CoUingwood, as we have seen, had shifted 
from the Prince into the Barjleur, that was flying Bear- 
Admiral George Bowyer's flag. Nothing material happened 
till the 16th, when the French fleet of 25 ships of the line 
under Villaret-Joyeuse, with whom as deputy or spy was 
Jean-Bon Saint- Andr^, sailed from Brest; and next day, 
as it turned out, in so dense a fog that the forecastle of a 
ship was not to be seen from her poop, the enemy passed 
close enough to the British fleet to hear the bells and 
drums which were being rung and beaten as fog-signals ; 
yet when the weather cleared on the following morning 
the two fleets were out of sight of each other. 

On the 28th, twenty-six sail of French liners with five 
frigates hove into view, and on this and the following day 
there was some hard fighting. Howe seems to have gone 
into battle as though suspicious of his captains. On one 
of these two days Lieutenant Codrington said to him, '' I 
suppose, my Lord, from what you were saying lately, if we 
come up with the French fleet at night you will attack 
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them at once ? *' Hbwe Replied, *' No ; I require daylight 
to see how my own captains conduct themselves." ^ It is 
not necessary to read very far into the life of Sir Edward 
Oodrington to discover his willingness that the world should 
believe the battle of the 1st of June was almost entirely 
won by the Qiceen Charlotte, Howe's flag-ship, aboard 
which Oodrington was. junior lieutenant in the action* 
On the. morning of the 30th the fog was still very thick, 
and the British ships scattered in consequence. The 
French had vanished ; but on the 31st the weather again 
cleared, and the English ships of war made sail for their 
stations. 

Whilst this was doing the French were descried in the 
North, and though some of them had suffered more or less 
severely in the previous engagements, nearly the whole of 
them, to the surprise of the British, appeared in a perfect 
state.^ Oodrington paints a lively picture of the scene as 
it appeared to him on the morning of the 31st — " Upon 
Sir Boger Ourtis going into the cabin at daylight on the 
31st to make his report to Lord Howe, I, being officer of 
the watch, lifted up the canvas screen by which alone the 
cabin (then cleared for action) was divided from the 
quarter-deck, for him to enter. Lord Howe was in his 
great-coat, sitting in an arm-chair, his only resting-place 
from the time of our falling in with the enemy, and the 
following dialogue took place : ' Well, sir, how is the 
weather ? ' * My Lord, I am sorry to tell you that the fog 
ia now so thick that we cannot see anything beyond our 
own ship ; ' adding, * and God knows whether we are stand- 
ing into our own fleet, or tha,t of the enemy.' I can never 
forget the contrast of Lord Howe's answer: 'Well, sir, 
it oan't be helped ; we must wait with patience till the 



^ Memoir of Sir Edward Codrtnffto^i; "p, 21. 
'- .8 Jamesj i. 160. 
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weather improves.' Instead of shyness or nervousness in 
these trying circumstances. Lord Howe evinced a heroic 
fortitude which may have been equalled but never can 
have been exceeded. Upon the fog clearing up about one 
o'clock in the afternoon, the French fleet were seen to 
leeward, showing every symptom of determination to sus- 
tain a battle. I watched Lord Howe's countenance when 
this report brought him to the quai'ter-deck to look at 
them ; it expressed an animation of which, at his age and 
after such fatigue of body and mind, I had not thought it 
capable." ^ It would be interesting to know what sort of 
expression Lieutenant Codrington expected to find in the 
old Admiral's face, at which he appears to have stared. 

The memorable battle was fought next day, the 1st of June. 
The following is Collingwood's account of it in a letter to 
Sir Edward Blackett : " Barfleior, June 15th, 1794. Dear 
Sir, — Thank you for your kind letter and congratulations. I 
supposed you were probably gone into Northumberland or 
would have wrote to you immediately on my arrival, for well 
am I assured of the pleasure you have in my welfare and suc- 
cess. We have, with God's blessing, obtained as complete a 
victory as ever was won at sea ; and I hope it will be happy 
in its consequences to this country. But at the time we 
have so much to rejoice at, I have much to lament in the 
sufferings of my friends, particularly Admiral Bowyer, 
whose misfortune^ has quite checked joy in me. He is a 
brave and gallant man, and was so raised by the success of 
the day that he made his own misfortune of little consider- 
ation ; and I believe he would have done himself material 
injury by his spirits if I had not at last shut him up and 
prohibited everybody but the surgeon and necessary attend- 
ants going near him. We carried him on shore yesterday, 

* Memoir of Sir Edward Codringtofi, p. 28. 
' The loss of his leg. 
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and I hope he is in a favourable way. It was early in the 
action when he was wounded by a great shot, and I caught 
him in my arms before he fell to the deck. It is a great 
misfortune to me : for the more we were engaged in business 
the more we were attached, and I believed he had full and 
implicit confidence in me. We who were seamen were 
well acquainted with the great professional abilities of 
Lord Howe ; but he has outdone all opinion that could be 
formed. The proceedings of the 1st of June were like 
magic, and could only be effected by skill like his. I scarce 
know how to give you an account of it. You have seen in 
his letter what information he had previous to our meeting 
the evening the 28th of May. They were to windward, and 
that day we were employed in getting near them. Our 
advanced squadron, commanded by Admiral Fasley, in the 
evening brought their rear into action. Not more than 
five of our ships were engaged, but after dark the lUvolu- 
tionnaire, of 120 guns,i struck ; though, from unlucky 
circumstances, she was afterwards lost to us.^ On the 29th, 
in the morning, they were still about four miles to wind- 
ward of us, and showed no disposition to come to close action, 
but to attack us in their way at long shot. That would 
not do. At 12 o'clock the Admiral made the signal for our 
van to tack and pass through their line. They could not 
pass their line, but Admiral Gardner, who now led the line, 
closed with their rear, who sustained the whole fire of our 
line in passing them, and suffered very much ; three of 
them were quite wrecks. 

" Barjleur was at that time in the rear, but on our closing 

1 1101 

* James says the RSvolutionnaire became no prize to the British, 
owii^ partly to the disabled state of the Avdadous, but chiefly be- 
cause the l^underer, on approaching the latter and being hailed to take 
possession of the French ship, made sail after her own fleet. — Vol. i. 
147. 
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with one of their ships our fire was such that it is astonish- 
iDg how she swam after it4 They returned very httle, and 
we sustained no injury of consequence. The French made 
a good manoeuvre by which they covered the ships we had 
bore hard on, and made a bold push at the Queen and 
Invincible, two of ours that had suflfered. Admiral Graves 
wore, and we after him — closing with the enemy's van, 
and turning them to leeward of the disabled Queen, so that 
she did not receive a shot from them. Foiled in this 
attempt, they bore away to repair their ships, three of which 
were quite like wrecks. It was then too late in the day to 
do anything decisive, and the various movements we had 
made had put us out of order. The 30th and 31st 
were foggy days, and superior as the French were, they 
would have gone off, I believe, had not the guillotine hung 
over their heads. We were now to windward, and time 
and manner of engaging was at our command. The after- 
noon of the 31st was fine weather, and both sides were 
employed in forming their order of battle — and in the 
evening we were ready — about three miles to windward, 
they impatiently waiting the morning to destroy us, which 
their superiority in force made them confident of; we — to 
do our duty faithfully to our country. 

"After closing our line, and putting in order, between 
eight and nine the Admiral made the signal for each ship 
to engage that opposed in the enemy's, Came close ^ — and 
in an instant all the ships altering their course at the same 
time, down we went on them. 'Twas a noble sight ! Their 
fire soon began, we resei*ved ours until we were so near that 
it was proper to cloud our ships in smoke. However, we 
were determined not to fire until Lord Howe had, and he 
is not in the habit of firing soon. In three minutes our 
whole line was engaged — ^and a better fire was never. It 

^ So in original. 
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continued with unabated fury for near two hours, when the 
French broke. When we had engaged for three-quarters 
of an hour they called from the forecastle that the ship to 
leeward of us was sinking. Up started all the Johnnies 
from their guns and gave three cheei^. I saw through the 
smoke a wreck lying — ^but she was covered in an instant 
with the smoke. I did not see her sink. Nine of their 
ships had not a stick left as long as my finger. Three 
others had lost two masts each ; their frigates got hold of 
them and towed them oflf ; seven were left to us, but the 
Vengeur sank in the evening. You may suppose we were 
not in a condition for pursuit. We reckon they had 300 
guns more in their line of battle than we had." ^ 

In one of the most charming letters in the language, 
Collingwood, writing at sea June 5th, ten days earlier than 
the date of the above communication, tells the story of the 
famous fight to his father-in-law, Mr. J. E. Blackett : " The 
night," he says, ** was spent in watching and preparation 
for the succeeding day ; and many a blessing did I send 
forth to my Sarah, lest I should never bless her more ; " 
and a little later on he adds, referring to the morning of 
the 1st: "It was then near ten o'clock. I observed to 
the Admiral that about that time our rivals were going 
to church, but that I thought the peal we should ring 
about the Frenchmen's ears would outdo the parish 
bells." « 

^ From letters in the possession of J. C. Blackett, Esq. I congratu- 
late myself on the privilege of printing for the first time this graphic 
and admirable description of the battle. 

' The great novelist, W. M. Thackeray, after qnoting from this 
letter, exclaims : " There are no words to tell what the heart feels in 
reading the simple phrases of such a hero. Here is victory and 
courage, but love sublime and superior. Here is a Christian soldier 
spending the night before battle in watching and preparing for the 
succeeding day, thinking of his dearest home, and sending many 
blessings forth to his Sarah, * lest he should never bless her more.* 
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. In Lord Howe's dispatch supplementing his letter of 
the 2nd of June, the names of a numher of officers were 
given who had, as he said, a particular claim to his atten- 
tion. To these officers medals were presented, but Col- 
lingwood's, together with some other names, did not appear 
in the list, and these officers received no medals. The 
Admiral in his dispatch explained that the commander of 
a fleet is unavoidably so confined in his view of the 
occurrences in time of battle as to be little capable of 
rendering personal testimony to the service of officers who 
distinguish themselves. ''To discharge this part of my 
public duty," Howe says, " reports were called for from the 
flag-officers of the fleet for supplying the defects of my 
observance." It seems clear from this that it was in the 
power of Bear- Admiral Bowyer to have so named CoUing- 
wood to the Commander-in-chief as to ensure him a medal. 
What Bowyer thought of Collingwood's conduct during 
the action may be gathered from his letter to Admiral 
Roddam, in which he says, dating from Cowes, October 
11th, 1794 : " I write you this letter that I may not lose 
the satisfaction I always feel in doing justice to the merit 
of a friend of yours, which I hardly do, in saying that I do 
not know a more brave, capable, or a better officer in all 
respects than Captain CoUingwood. I think him a very 
fine character ; and I told Lord Chatham when he was at 
Portsmouth, that if ever he had to look for a first captain 
to a commander-in-chief, he would not find a better than 
our friend Collingwood." ^ This being so, why did not 
Bowyer say as much to Lord Howe in June, instead of 
waiting until October to privately communicate his senti- 

Who would not say Amea to his supplication 1 It was a benediction 
to his country — the prayer of that intrepid, loving heart." — The 
Four Georges, 

* Correspondence and Memoir of Lord CoUingvx)od^ p. 24. 
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ments to Roddam ? It is true the gallant officer had 
lost his leg; he might for some weeks after the action 
have been too ill to make any sign ; but even when he had 
recovered, he, who as one of the flag-officers in the battle 
had surely the power to influence by his representations 
and obtain justice for CoUingwood by a plain and direct 
avowal of fact, does not appear to have exerted himself to 
the extent of penning oi* dictating a syllable. He had 
been disabled early in the action, and during the remainder 
of the engagement the Barjlcur was fought by CoUing- 
wood ; yet one of the most heroic of the captains in that 
famous fight received no mention, obtained no medal, and 
was mortified and insulted by a slight amounting, to his 
sensitiveness at all events, and in the opinion of his friends, 
to the imputation of undutifulness — to say no more. 

Bowyer received a medal; he was perhaps an econo- 
mist in his theories of honours and rewards, and might 
hold that the gift of two medals to one ship would be an 
extravagance. " If CoUingwood," Captain Fackenham of 
the Invincible said, "has not deserved a medal, neither 
have I, for we were together the whole day." ^ Captain 
Anthony J. P. MoUoy, of the Cccsar, was one of the 
officers whose names were omitted ; and he demanded a 
court-martial His request was that he should be tried 
for his behaviour on the 29th of May. Lord Howe wished 
that MoUoy's conduct on the 1st of June should be in- 
cluded. The significance of the Admiral's reference to 
the Ccesar in his supplementary letter justified Captain 
MoUoy's demand for a court-martial. After saying that 
the signal for passing through the enemy's line was 
renewed. Lord Howe continued : " It could not be for 
some time seen, through the fire from the two fleets in the 
van, to what extent that signal was complied with. But 

^ Correspondence and Memoir^ p. 24. 
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as the smoke at intervals dispersed, it was observed that 
the GcBsaVy the leading ship of the British van, after being 
about on the starboard tack, and come abreast of the Queen 
Charlotte, had not kept to the wind ; and that the appointed 
movement would consequently be liable to fail of the 
purposed effect." An order for a court-martial was granted, 
but it was not held until April 1705. MoUoy's personal 
courage was pronounced unimpeachable, but his behaviour 
on the 29th of May was disapproved of, and he was 
dismissed from the command of the Ccesar. 

The remarks of Captain Isaac Schomberg on this un- 
fortunate business are full of dignity and wholly to the 
point : " The meritorious conduct of these officers (meaning 
those who received the medal) was no doubt highly de- 
serving of so distinguished a mark of Royal favour ; how 
far such selections may be consistent with the well-being 
of so important a service as that of the British Navy, in 
which every officer is supposed on like occasions to act to 
the best of his abilities, needs no comment; if in the 
presence of an enemy or in action a commander appears 
deficient either in courage or conduct, it is more candid 
and decided in a commander-in-chief to have such 
conduct investigated before a public tribunal than leave 
a doubt on the minds of his country by such oblique 
insinuations as that some have fallen short in their 
duty." 1 

We shall now see what CoUingwood thought of Howe's 
treatment of those whose names he had omitted : 

To Sir Edward Blackett, Bart. 

^'Barfleur, June ZOth, 1794. 

"Dear Sir, 

" I hope you will excuse my not having answered 
your very kind letter before this, but really I have been 

1 Naval Chrmwlogy^ 2, p. 270. 
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SO engaged^ first in preparing for the King and lately in 
attending him, that I have scarce had time to write a note 
to Sarah to tell her I was well. But now to answer the 
latter part of your letter. I will take Mr. Wise into my 
ship with a great deal of pleasure, rate him midshipman, 
and do everything in my power to bring him forward in 
the service, and doubt not, notwithstanding Lord Howe's 
supplemental letter, he may learn his duty in my ship as 
an officer as well as any other. That extraordinary pro- 
duction of Sir Roger's^ pen threw the fleet into the 
utmost consternation and astonishment. There was not 
a cool heart amongst us before, except Molloy's, whose 
conduct is past defence ; and though the situation of the 
ships in so large a fleet must necessarily be very different 
on such a day, there was not, I believe, a suspicion in the 
mind of any man that all had not done their duty well. 
The appearance of that letter had nearly broke my heart ; 
but I still trusted that facts would stand their ground 
against any insinuations to their disadvantage. I went 
immediately to Sir Roger Curtis and demanded to see 
Lord Howe (who, however, I have not yet seen with 
opportunity to talk of the subject). I told Sir Roger that 
I considered the conduct of the Barjleur had merited 
commendation when commendation was given to zeal and 
activity; and that an insinuation that either had been 
wanting was injurious and unjust. Nor do I believe any 
ship was more warmly or effectively engaged than the 
Barjleur from the beginning of the action to the end of it. 
That the Frenchmen did not knock our masts away was 
not my fault. 

"He assured me that no disapprobation was meant to be 
implied, but that in the selections the Admiral was pleased 

1 Sir Roger Curtis. He was first captain to Lord Howe on board 
the Qxieefii Charlotte, 
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to make he must stop somewhere, and the good conduct of 
the fleet was summed up in a latter sentence. All that 
could be said to that was that it was a most unfortunate 
style.^ 

" Those who are mentioned in his letter were almost as 
much offended at the manner as those who were omitted. 
The King arrived on Thursday, and we all attended in our 
barges to escort his Majesty, the Queen, &c., to Lord 
Howe's ship in great parade. There, I understand, great 
ceremonies passed of congratulation, and Lord Howe was 
presented with a diamond sword. In the evening we 
attended him on shore, and it was notified that the King 
would have a lev^e the following day on shore. The 
better (not being admitted on board his Majesty's ship 
whilst his flag was flying) to pay our duty to him, and 
witness the honour he was doing the Admiral, had soured 
the minds of everybody ; * and while the nation were 
rejoicing in a great victory, those who had won it seemed 
alone dejected and sad. On Friday morning, when we 
were assembled in a room to be first presented to his 
Majesty, Lord Hugh Seymour represented to Lord Howe 
how justly the officers of the navy were dissatisfied with 
their treatment. They had hoped that when his Majesty 
did them the honour to hoist his flag in the fleet, they 
should not have been by order excluded from his presence; 
that nothing could have been more gratifying to them 
than to witness the honours conferred on him which he 



^ Nothing indeed could be more unfortunate, for, after condemning 
the behaviour of officers by the negative censure of silence, Howe's 
letter proceeded : " These selections, however, should not be con- 
strued to the disadvantage of other commanders who may have been 
equally deserving of the approbation of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, although I am not enabled to make a particular 
statement of their merits." 

' So in original. 
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had 80 justly merited; that the world understood the King 
was come to do honour to his fleet ; that while officers of 
inferior rank in other corps had been received into his 
ship, they were positively excluded, and he knew of no 
honour the officers of the navy had received by his 
presence, unless sitting in a boat four hours was an 
honour. 

"Lord H. defended himself as well as he could, and in 
conclusion said he would remain no longer in the fleet 
than he could give general satisfaction. We were then 
introduced to the King and Queen, and had the honour of 
kissing hands. On Saturday he sailed in a fiigate, and 
they ran her on shore near the Isle of Wight. ^ On 
Sunday we all dined with his Majesty, and, surpassing my 
expectation, had a very pleasant day. He was cheerful 
and good-humoured to all, and there was as little ceremony 
as at the table of a private gentleman. This morning 
they went in a frigate to Southampton, and there I under- 
stand were to proceed for Windsor. He has made a 
promotion to Captain John Harvey, who, however, poor 
man, is dead to-day of his wounds. Admiral Graves 

1 Lady Mary Howe, writing to her sister, Lady Altamont, from 
Portsmouth, July 2nd, in this year, says : " The next day the King 
held a lev6e at the governor's, where all the officers of the fleet were 
presented separately to the King and Queen, and the gold chains given 
to the Admirals, after which the King gave a dinner to the Admirals 
— mamma, Lady Pitt, and I dining with the Queen ; and in the 
evening the Royals went on board the prizes in the harbour ; but 
there mamma and I did not attend them. On Saturday they sailed 
about and dined on board the Aq\t,iloi\ which struck upon the 
Motherbank, and we were obliged to come home in boats about nine 
o'clock, having passed a most delightful day and with the finest 
weather possible." — Barrow's Life of Earl Howe, p. 283. There is a 
wonderful freshness in the whole of this letter. It might have been 
written yesterday. One lives and moves in the past in reading such 
compositions ; and as illustrations of naval history they are incom- 
parable — only unhappily they are few. 
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is to be made a peer if he chooses, and Sir Alex. Hood 
a peer of Ireland. They intended Admiral Bowyer to be 
created a baronet, but as he is already in succession to an 
old baronetage, he declines. Admiral Gardner is made 
Major-General of Marines, a new appointment with twelve 
or fourteen hundred a year. There are also some pro- 
motions of captains and lieutenants — an Admiral will 
certainly come to this ship, and Lord Chatham has 
promised that I shall have a good ship of such rate as 
my rank entitles me to. 

" Lord Howe is less blamed for his letter than his captain » 
who has ever been an artful, sneaking creature, whose 
fawning, insinuating manner creeps into the confidence of 
whoever he attacks, and whose rapacity would grasp all 
honours and all profits that come within his view.^ The 
letter was an attempt upon the credulity of the world to 
make them believe the Queen Charlotte with very little 
help defeated the French fleet. It may be considered a 
libel on the fleet." 2 

The story of Collingwood's life at this period is continued 
in the following letter, dated Portsmouth, August 7th, 1794, 
and addressed to Sir Edward Blackett : 

"I cannot tell you how very thankful I am for your 
two very kind letters which I have received since I wrote 

^ Sir Roger Curtis is here meant. Lord Howe, in his private letter 
to Lord Chatham, says : ** Being very much fatigued with our last 
five or six days' (and I may without impropriety add as many nights*) 
employment, I must beg you will allow me to refer you to Sir Roger 
Curtis for any particulars you may desire to be informed of, which 
are unnoticed respecting the late operations of the fleet in my official 
letter." — Barrow's Life of Earl Hovje^ p. 250. Codrington, too, has his 
fling at Sir Roger : ** The Pegasiia never got any credit from Sir R. 
Curtis, Captain Barlow being one of Lord Howe's favourites, and 
Sir R. C. always wishing to detract from them and not allow them 
to be favourites." — Memoir^ p. 16. 

^ Letters in possession of J. C. Blackett, Esq. 
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to you last ; the first was a great comfort to me, and came 
to me at a time when I very much wanted it, for in my life 
I never met with any circumstance that gave me such 
mortification and exquisite pain of mind as that ill-conceived 
report of Lord Howe's. It was as much as I could bear, 
and had I not trusted the truth and facts that had evidence 
enough in the fleet would stand their ground against any 
injurious insinuations, I should have sunk with grief, and I 
really had not spirits to write to anybody until my sky 
opened out a little. 

" Lord Chatham, when at Portsmouth, took some pains to 
get information on the subject, and before he left sent me 
a message that I should be employed in a ship proper to 
my rank. When I went to London, he sent for me, and 
offered me the command of any 74 that was vacant. 
Hector end Edgar were quite ready, and I chose the 
Hector as being at this port. Admiral Montagu was to 
remove from her, which would probably take ten days or a 
fortnight, and I was determined at that time to see my 
good little wife and family in Northumberland. Short as 
my visit was, I was rewarded by finding them in gi*eat 
comfort, and my little daughters as fine healthy children 
as ever the sun shone on. We had scarce time to express 
our joy at meeting, before I received an order from the 
Admiralty to repair hither and take the command of my 
ship. I fully intended to pay a visit to you in my way, 
but when I came to London found my commission sent to 
Portsmouth, waiting to be dated for my arrival, when the 
other oflScers of the ship were to be appointed. I did not 
choose, particularly at this time, to be missing for an hour, 
and so made the best of my way and have now taken 
possession of my ship. We have no men ; but as all the 
ships we can muster will be wanted, I am in hopes it will 
not be long before I get out. 
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" I went yesterday to visit Lord Howe at Spithead, who 
received me very graciously ; lamented that the Admiralty 
had put new officers into the fleet who were unacquainted 
with his signals and general discipUne, and hoped my ship 
would soon be in a condition to join him. I have told him 
how much I have been disappointed and hurt after all the 
exertion I was capable of by not having obtained that tes- 
timony of his approbation which he had given to others, 
and which I hoped for ; but doubted not on some future 
day it would not be denied. He talked of the disadvantages 
the fleet laboured under by the windward situation of the 
enemy, and what we should have done if we had had the 
good fortune to have had the wind of them at first meeting 
-steering clear of any explanation which related particu- 
larly to me. I believe he heartily wishes his letter had 
never been wrote." ^ 

I can find nothing of interest in relation to Colling- 
wood's command of the Hector, His next ship was the 
Excellenty of 74 guns, eight years old at this time, and of 
a burthen, according to the measurement of that period, 
of 1614? tons. In August 1795 he arrived at Leghorn, 
and in a letter dated the 31st of that month, congrat* 
ulates himself on having "Brought all my convoy safe 
without damage of any kind or loss of one." Elsewhere 
in this letter he says : " We do not know what to make 
of the Spaniards. We hear they have 18 sail of the 
line cruising off Cape St. Sebastian. I feel exceedingly 
relieved that I have got my convoy safe off my hands. I 
seldom slept more than two hours at a time all the way out, 
and took such true care of my charge that not one was 
missing. All the masters came on board my ship to thank 
me for my care and attention to their safety." ^ 

^ Original in possession of J. C. Blackett, Esq. ' MS. letters^ 
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HE anxiety and worry of 
convoying is scarcely to be 
realized in these days of peace 
and of steam. Figure seventy 
or eighty sail of ships : many 
of thetn heavy, lumbering, 
round'bowed old merchant- 
men, so shaped in beam and 
that they might have been built 
I league and sawed off as cus- 
required them. A dozen ships 
ne would be lagging ; the naval 
in command would signal them 
. ., — „^v to no purpose: the sour old 

merchant skipper, wrapped up in pilot-cloth, eyed the 
epaulet askant, and sulkily went to work to give aa 
touch trouble as possible. Meanwhile there was not only an 
enemy's fleet to be feared, but swarms of privateersmen who 
hovered on the skirts of the slow-sailing commercial craft, 
cutting off one after another in the dead of night, and 
often in the full glare of day, yet with such E^lity, with 
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such skilful ocean manoeuvring, as to keep the naval officer 
sweeping the sea-line with a telescope at his eye in per- 
plexity, until the sudden staggering away of the captured 
vessel on an easy bowline left him in no doubt as to what 
had happened. 

Having filled his fresh-water casks at St. Fiorenzo, at 
which place the Excellent had arrived on the 23rd August, 
1795, Collingwood sailed for Leghorn on the 27th, and 
joined the fleet under Admiral Hotham. In a letter to 
Sir Edward Blackett, dated at this port, he thus refers 
to the engagement that had occurred in the previous 
month : — 

« On the 13th of last month they [the British fleet] had 
an action with the French fleet, but the issue of it has not 
given much satisfaction to the officers. I have heard little 
from them, because sensible people are guarded in their 
conversation when there is no subject for praise ; but I 
can understand it was one of those fortunate opportunities, 
which do not often happen, to strike a strong and decisive 
blow, and was not made all the use of that might have 
been. I understand our fleet saw the French between 
three and four o'clock in the morning, before daylight. It 
blew hard, and the French were to the leeward, about four 
miles ; in the night they had separated so as to make two 
distinct parts, and it appeared easy to place the English 
fleet so as to prevent their junction, if not to stop them 
all. They stood towards the land; we stood from it; 
several of our ships had split their sails in the night — and 
the position of the English fleet was not altered till about 
six o'clock, by which time they had increased the distance 
80 much that it was one o'clock before our head-most and 
best-sailing ships got up, and as they drew towards the 
land the wind fell away almost calm. The Alcide struck, 
was set on fire by accident, and burnt; near 300 of her 
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men were saved by the English boats ; the rest of the 
enemy's ships got in with the shore, and our ships were 
called in. 

" We should be careful and slow in censure, because men 
of weakest judgment are most prompt to question what 
perhaps their want of intelligence makes them not com- 
prehend — and in this instance because the commander^ 
has been esteemed a skilful and good officer — yet the 
opportunity seemed a good one to ruin the French naval 
forces in this country." 

His life at this time, whilst the Excellent formed one of 
the fleet that was guarding Corsica and blockading Toulon, 
is to be gathered in part from passages in his corre- 
spondence. On March the 14th he writes from Ajaccio, 
Corsica, to his father-in-law that there were 17 sail 
of the line lying at Toulon, apparently ready for sea ; that 
on the night of the 27th of February, in a squall, when it 
was very dark and wet, the Princess Royal ran into the 
ExcellcTU and almost wrecked her aloft. He was on deck, 
and luckily saw the liner thundering into him, with foam 
to the hawsepipe, and a shift of the helm saved the 
Excellent firom being cut down to the water's edge. His 
skill as a seaman served him well here ; it may be said» 
indeed, that in the art of handling a ship, in the knowledge 
of every professional essential that could qualify a man 
whether for the work of an able seaman forward or for the 
duties of a commander on his quarter-deck aft, Colling- 
wood had not his equal in the navy. The two ships had 
scarcely gone clear, and the Excellent had barely cut away 
the wreck of her masts, when it came on to blow a hard 
gale of wind that drove her into the Gulf of Lyons on a 

1 Vice- Admiral, afterwards Lord, Hotham. " By dint of sheer 
interest he got himself made an Irish peer,'' says James or his editor. 
Naval History, i. 306. 
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lee-shore. The fleet dared not stay, and a frigate was left 
to attend the liner. After many attempts CoUingwood got 
his ship's head round, and then, under jury-masts, succeeded 
in making the port of Ajaccio on the 3rd of March. 
''Since that time/' he adds, ''my cares and anxiety to 
get ready have really been very painful to me. I have 
been forty-eight hours on deck, and scarce sat in that time 
to eat ; I am not much the fatter for it, nor a bit the 
worse, thanks to a good hard constitution." 

Admiral Hotham struck his flag on the 1st of November, 
1795, and returned to England. Both CoUingwood and 
Nelson, in a contemptuous sort of way, regarded him as a 
very good sort of man, of talents, as a sea-officer, merely 
respectable. He was succeeded by Vice- Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker. On the 30th Admiral Sir John Jervis arrived in 
the frigate Lively, and on the 3rd of December shifted his 
flag to the Victory, and ten days later sailed with the fleet 
for Toulon. The dullness of blockading speedily made 
itself felt. No man was to have a larger share in this 
wretched monotonous work than CoUingwood. " It is not 
a service on which we shaU get fat," he writes to his father- 
in-law, May 11th, 1796, " and often do I wish we had some of 
those bad potatoes which old Scott and WUUam used to 
throw over the wall in the garden, for we feel the want of 
vegetables more than anything." ^ 

Writing on August 27th to Sir Edward Blackett, and 
dating his letter aboard the Mxxellent, still off Toulon, 
CoUingwood says : " The enemy seems to have given up 
aU naval operations in this sea. Since we came here 
in April we have kept our station so close to the port that 
the moment they pass from under the protection of their 
forts we are ready for them. So impatient does the 
Admiral appear to get at them, that were they to venture 

^ Corregpondence and Memoir, p. 29. 

K 
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from their anchorage the protection of such forts as they 
have along the shore would not much avail them. They 
have had an equal number of ships to ours when the 
detachments were away, but I fancy find it easier to 
discipline men to their army than qualify them for the 
various duties of the navy. Our fleet is in excellent order, 
well provided with everything, in which the Admiral, 
Sir J. Jervis, takes wonderful pains, and the consequence 
is we are remarkably healthy after being twenty-eight 
weeks at sea." ^ 

The ships' companies, however, aboard the British liners 
at this time appear to have been somewhat oddly recruited. 
The French were collectiog all the Austrian deserters and 
prisoners at Genoa for their army, but the British stopped 
the ships in which they were carried, took them out, and 
made sailors of them ; so that, writes CoUingwood, " in my 
ship's company I have some of all the States in Germany 
— Austrians, Poles, Croats, and Hungarians — a motley 
tribe !"« 

A treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, between 
France and Spain was ratified at Paris on the 12th of 
September, 1796, and on the 15th, news having been 
received of this treaty, an embargo was laid on all Spanish 
ships at anchor in English ports. This was followed early 
in October by a declaration of war by Spain against Eng- 
land. On the 2nd of November in this same year, the 
evacuation of Corsica having been completed as far as was 
practicable. Sir John Jervis sailed with the fleet to Rosia 
Bay, where he learnt that on the preceding day the Spanish 
fleet, accompanied by a French squadron under Villeneuve, 
had put to sea. Later came intelligence that the Spanish 
Admiral, with 26 sail of the line and a number of frigates, 

^ Letters in possession of J. C. Blackett, Esq. 
^ Correspondence and Memoir y p. 23. 
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had entered the port of Cartbagena, and that Yilleneuve 
with his squadron was making his way to Brest. On the 
16th of December Jervis sailed with his fleet for the 
Tagus, and on January 16th, 1797, CoUingwood writes as 
follows to Sir Edward Blackett, from Lisbon : — 

** I have not heard from my wife or any one belonging 
to mo for nigh three months, but hope now we have drawn 
a little nearer home that ere long I shall have good tidings 
of my family. We have had but a lamentable winter. 
Political events have gone very much against us : abandon- 
ing the Mediterranean — leaving our army behind which 
was not likely to effect anything without us. But the 
elements, the dreadful and almost constant gales of wind, 
have done us infinitely more harm, and reduced our little 
fleet to the strength of a cruising squadron. The Courageux 
and Bo^nibay Castle are lost ; with the Courageux most of 
her men perished. The Gibraltar and Zealous have had 
miraculous escapes, and have injured their bottoms so 
much on the rocks that the fleet is coming to England to 
repair. The other is in dock here. We have but tardy 
allies in these Portuguese. They take everything perfectly 
easy ; seem to say, ' Well, if you will protect us, you may.' 
They have a few fine ships here, which I am persuaded the 
French might have taken without opposition if they had 
come in and asked for them." ^ 

Two days after this letter was written, Jervis stood for 
the mouth of the Tagus with his line-of-battle ships — eleven 
in all — ^partly for the purpose of escorting some Brazilian 
merchantmen and Portuguese men-of-war to a safe lati- 
tude, and partly to effect a junction with a reinforcement 
from England off Cape St. Vincent. The reinforcement 
consisted of five sail of the line and one frigate under 
Rear-Admiral W. Parker, detached by Lord Bridport from 

^ Letters in possession of J. C. Blackett, Esq. 
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the fleet that had been watching Brest. Owing to a 
disaster that had befallen the St, George, a 98-gun ship, 
Jervis's force consisted now of 15 instead of 16 sail of the 
line. On the 19th of August, in the preceding year, Nelson 
had written to the Duke of Clarence : " As to our fleet, 
under such a commander-in-chief as Sir John Jervis, 
nobody has any fears. ... I will venture my life Sir John 
Jervis defeats them ; I do not mean by a regular battle,, 
but by the skill of our Admiral, and the activity and spirit 
of our oflBcers and seamen." ^ 

Lieutenant Parsons, who was a midshipman on board 
the Barjleur in the Battle of St. Vincent, introduces us to- 
Collingwood at this time in a humorous experience of his. 
own, which must be introduced in a work that aspires 
mainly to present the character of the hero of it : " We,, 
one morning," he says, referring to an early day before the 
battle, " went on board the JSxcelleni, Captain Cathbert 
Collingwood, not then so celebrated as he afterwards 
became, and I being tired of seeing John Marlingspike 
and Tom Battling smooth down his front hair and hitch 
up his trousers preparatory to scraping his feet with hi» 
best sea jerk as he passed in review before the bigwigs, 
and pressed to go down by a brother mid. who felt proud 
of feasting the Vice- Admiral's * aide-de-camp — I forgetting 
my proud station, stole from the Vice- Admiral's side, and 
was well employed in stowing my hold, in the most ex- 
peditious manner, with beef and pudding, when all at once 
I heard : * Pass the word for the Vice-Admiral's midship- 
man; his Admiral and Captain are towing alongside 
waiting for him.' This alarming information nearly caused 
me to choke by endeavouring to swallow a large piece of 

1 Nelson's Dispatches and Letters, voL ii. p. 246. 
' Vice- Admiral the Hon. William Waldegrave, afterwards Lord 
Badstock. 
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pudding I had in my mouth, and with my cocked hat 
placed on my head the wrong way, I crossed the hawse of 
Captain CoUingwood, who, calling me a young scamp and 
some other hard names, which I have long since for- 
given, assured me in not a very friendly tone he would 
treat me with a dozen by marrying me to the gunner^s 
daughter." ^ 

CoUingwood's name as a taut disciplinarian would no 
doubt be familiar to young Parsons, and his fears might 
well account for the haste, as he tells us, with which he 
leaped into the boat alongside, crushing his Captain's old- 
fashioned cocked hat as he alighted. 

During the night of the 13th of February some heavy 
guns were heard to windward. It was thick on the 
morning of the 14th ; but at about the hour of half-past 
six, the Culloden signalled five sail in sight, and by nine 
o'clock in the morning, when the fog had lifted, a fleet of 
31 sail altogether had been counted from the masthead of 
the Victory t Jervis' ship. Parsons tells us that the British 
ships formed one of the most beautiful and close lines ever 
beheld. On the other hand, the Spanish fle6t is described 
as having made the most awkward attempts to form their 
line of battle. "They looked a complete forest huddled 
together ; their commander-in-chief, covered with signals 
and running free on his leeward line, used his utmost 
endeavours to get them into order; but they seemed 
confusion worse confounded." ^ 

Yet their very disorder heightened the magnificence of 
the picture they submitted to the gaze of the British. 
The towering Santissima Trinidad loomed in colossal pro- 
portions amongst them : she was the largest ship at that 
time afloat, and Brenton, in writing of her years after, 

^ Nelaonian BemtHiscences^ hj Q. S. Parsons, Lieut R.N., p. 319. 

» Partons, p. 323. 
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seems to hold his breath as though with astonishment and 
awe induced by recollection of her dimensions I 

This grand fleet of Spain was under the command 
of Admiral Don Josef de Cordova. His flag-ship, the 
Santissimay carried 130 guns; several others were of 
112, two of 80, and the remainder 74's. CoUingwood's 
share in this battle is in great part to be read in the story 
of Nelson's brilliant achievement. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether Nelson would have captured his two huge 
Spaniards without the help of Collingwood. Colonel 
Drinkwater, who watched the battle from the deck of the 
Lively frigate, says, referring to the behaviour of Colling- 
wood in passing on to the support of Nelson's ship, the 
Captain : " His interference here was opportune, as the 
continual and long fire of the Captain had almost expended 
the ammunition she had at hand, and the loss of her fore- 
topmast and other injuries she had received in her rigging, 
had rendered her nearly ungovernable." ^ 

The Excellent, after engaging the Salvador-del-Mundo for 
a few minutes, headed for the next Spanish ship, the San- 
Ysidro, and closely engaged her for some twenty minutes, 
until she hauled down her colours ; then passed on to the 
80-gun ship San Nicolas, with which huge craft Nelson 
was in hot action. Steering within a few feet of the San 
Nicolas' starboard side, Collingwood poured in a heavy 
and destructive fire, then filled and stood on, in obedience 
to the signal at that time flying. This is the historian's 
cold review of the proceedings of the Excellent ; but one 
discovers the true theory of CoUingwood's noble conduct 
in the letter that Nelson afterwards wrote to him, and in 
the narrative which he sent to the Duke of Clarence: 
"My dearest friend," Nelson said, "'a friend in need is a 
friend indeed ' was never more truly verified than by your 

1 Narrative of the Battle of St Vincent, 1840, p. 40. 
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most noble and gallant conduct yesterday in sparing the 
Captain from further loss; and I beg, both as a public 
officer and as a friend, you will accept my most sincere 
thanks." And to the Duke of Clarence Nelson wrote : 
" Captain CoUingwood, disdaining the parade of taking 
possession of beaten enemies, most gallantly pushed up with 
every sail set to save his old friend and messmate, who 
was, to all appearance, in a critical situation, the Captain 
being actually fired upon by three first-rates and the San 
Nicolas, the 74 within about pistol-shot distance of the 
San Nicolas. The Blenheim being ahead, and the Culloden 
crippled and astern, the Sxcellent ranged up, and hauling 
up her mainsail just astern, passed within ten feet of the 
San Nicolas, giving her a most awful and tremendous 
fire." 1 

The gallant Jervis appreciated to the full Nelson's and 
Collingwood's spontaneous manoeuvre. His first Captain 
(Calder) suggested, in the course of a conversation with 
Jervis, that the behaviour of Nelson and CoUingwood was 
an unauthorized departure by Nelson, in the first instance, 
from the prescribed mode of attack. "It certainly was 
so," replied Jervis, " and if ever you commit such a breach 
of your orders, I will forgive you also." ^ CoUingwood's 
pride in and appreciation of Jervis' skill are indicated in a 
sentence included in a letter from Nelson to the Admiral : 
" A letter from a humbler pen came to me at Gibraltar — 
CoUingwood ; and his sentiments are, I am confident, those 
of the whole fleet — 'I have a great desire our Admiral 
should be a Marquis this summer ; his bright honours will 
reflect on all of us.' " * 

There is a letter from Lady CoUingwood, addressed to 

* Correspondence and Memoir of Lord CcUiiigioood, pp. 40—41. 

* Tucker's Memoirs of Earl St, Vincent, vol. i. p. 263. 
' Nelson's Dispatches and Letters, vol. ii. p. 389. 
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Sir Edward Blackett, referring to this memorable Battle 
of St. Vincent, that remarkably exhibits the wonderful 
modesty of CoUingwood. The part he had borne in tho 
battle wanted indeed the brilliance, one might almost call 
it the theatrical brilliance, of Nelson's achievement, to 
which the Eoxellent had materially contributed ; yet those 
who carefully study the details of the fight will discover 
that the services rendered by the Hxcellent were not less 
splendid and remarkable than those peiformed by the 
Captain. Certainly Nelson took no pains to conceal the 
part that he had borne in that day; he writes enthusi- 
astically of his own performances to friends ranging from 
the Duke of Clarence down to William Suckling. The 
egotism of these letters is sublime indeed, but egotism it 
is all the same. Lady CoUingwood writes thus to her 
uncle : 

" Charlotte Square, Newcastle, 

*' March 14th, 1797. 
" I return you and my aunt many thanks for your 
very kind letter of congratulations on the late glorious 
victory, and on the safety of my husband, who has indeed 
gained great honour on that day, and I feel not a little 
thankful and proud in being wife of so deserving a man, 
and I trust he will be preserved to be a comfort and happi- 
ness to his wife and family. I intended to have sent you 
a copy of my husband's letter, with an account of the 
victory, but I find you have heard from him. He inclosed 
some letters he had received of thanks for his gallant 
conduct from Captain Grey (Sir John Jervis' second 
captain), Commodore Nelson, and Admiral Waldegrave 
and Captain Dacres, his captain. My husband desired 
I would not show them, but they are such flattering marks 
of approbation that I cannot resist copying them on the 
other side for your perusal and my aunt's ; but you will be 
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SO good as not to show them, as it was my husband's desire. 
When you have read them you will not wonder at my 
wishing you and Lady Blackett to see them/'^ 

Mr. Newnham CoUingwood has printed these testi- 
monies to CoUingwood's professional skill and noble 
behaviour, but they must also find a place in these pages. 
Captain J, W. Dacres wrote, dating from the Barfleur on 
the day following the action : *' I have just time to request 
you will accept of my congratulations upon the immortal 
honour gained by the Excellent yesterday. The Admiral 
joins very sincerely in my ideas. God bless you, and may 
we all imitate you. Yours ever sincerely." Admiral 
Waldegrave wrote thus : " My dear CoUingwood — Although 
Dacres has in a great degree expressed all I feel on the 
subject, yet I cannot resist the satisfaction of telling you 
myself that nothing in my opinion could exceed the spirit 
and true oflBcership which you so happily displayed yester- 
day. Both the Admiral and Nelson join with me in this 
opinion, and nothing but ignorance or a bad heart can 
think otherwise. God bless you, my good friend, and may 
England long possess such men as yourself ! 'Tis saying 
everything for her glory." Nelson's letter I have already 
quoted in part. Captain Grey's contribution to this 
applause savours somewhat of officialism after the warm- 
hearted letters of Nelson and Dacres and Waldegrave. 
He names the ships which had struck, and says he is 
desired by the Admiral (Jervis) to mention how sensible 
he is of Captain CoUingwood's gallant conduct, with that 
of his officers and ship's company, and every other ship in 
the fleet. 

Medals were distributed on this occasion. One might 
figure Swift musing upon an engraving of this medal, 

^ Original in possession of Miss Blackett. 
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reading that the flag-o£Scer'B was to be suspended by a 
blue and white ribband round the neck, and the captain's 
in the third and fourth button-hole on the left side, 
moralizing upon the heart-burnings caused by this symbol 
of victorious combat^ and introducing some philosopher 
out of the territory of Laputa or the tribe of the Yahoos 
to deliver his views on the circle of gold stamped with the 
representation of Britannia in the act of being crowned by 
some quite Hogarthian theory of a winged goddess. Yet 
was the medal the professional pole-star of that age. The 
sailor steered his course by it ; legs, limbs, and eyes were 
light in comparison with it. Indeed, with many it would 
have weighed more than the head itself could it have 
happened that the time had passed when, if the brains 
were out, the man would die. 

. On Lord St. Vincent informing CoUingwood that he was 
to receive a medal for the 14th of February, he answered 
with emotion that he would not consent to take one whilst 
a medal for the 1st of June was withheld from him. "I 
feel," he exclaimed nobly, " that I was then improperly 
passed over ; and to receive such a distinction now would 
be to acknowledge the propriety of that injustice." St. 
Vincent replied : " That is precisely the answer which I 
expected from you, Captain CoUingwood." Both medals 
were sent to him. 

It would seem from Lord Spencer's letter, in which 
their transmission was announced, that CoUingwood's 
claim for a medal for the Glorious First had been admitted 
some months before the Battle of St. Vincent. The apology 
is awkward and insufficient. '' I congratulate you most 
sincerely," said Lord Spencer, " on having the good fortune 
to bear so conspicuous a part on two such glorious occa- 
sions, and have troubled you with this letter only to say 
that the former medal would have been transmitted to 
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you some mouths ago if a proper couveyauce had beeu 
fouud for it." There is every reasou to believe that the 
1st of Juue medal would not have been seut had the Battle 
of St. Vinceut never been fought, or its medal not been 
deserved by Collingwood ; yet Lord Spencer distinctly 
mentions the conspicuous part Collingwood acted on the 
1st of June ! Sir John Barrow is very aDgry with Colling- 
wood for having said, in a letter dated February 22nd, 
1797: ''I cannot help feeling an almost spiteful satis- 
faction that Lord Howe is outdone. His 1st of June 
(grand as it was) bears no proportion in any respect to 
this." But viiewing the matter from Collingwood's stand- 
point, it is impossible not to sympathize with this ex- 
pression of scornful elation. " The observation," says Sir 
John Barrow, " is only that of an angry man, and is worth 
nothing more."^ The observation is that of a wronged 
Baan. and has all the significance that can be con»municated 
by the emotions of a fine spirit vexed and depressed by 
neglect. 

Collingwood's description of Nelson's heroic conduct in 
the Battle of St. Vincent is full of generous appreciation 
and sincere admiration : '' After I had driven the San 
Nicolas on board the San Joseph, and left them on their 
fire ceasing to be taken possession of by somebody behind, 
they fell on board my good friend the Commodore, and as 
they had not surrendered, he, in his own little active 
person (for he could almost go through an alderman's 
thumb-ring), at the head of his ship's company, boarded 
them, driving the Spaniards from deck to deck at the 
point of their swords ; and they at last both siurendered, 
and the Commodore, on the deck of the Spanish first-rate 
San Joseph, received the swords of the officers of the two 
ships; while a Johnny, one of the sailors, bundled them 

1 Life of Lord Howe, p. 242. 
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up with the same composure he would have made a faggot, 
and 22 of their line still within gunshot. We have had 
the Spanish fleet off here to look at since we came in ; but 
I dare say they would rather see us at a distance than 
near. The Spaniards always carry their patron sa.int to 
sea with them. I have given St. Ysidore a berth in my 
cabin — ^the least I could do for him after he had consigned 
his charge to me. It is a good picture, as you will see, 
when he comes to Morpeth."^ 

For the next two years Collingwood remained with the 
fleet under Jervis watching Cadiz. It would weary the 
reader to foDow closely the incidents of the tedious weeks 
and months of blockading. So early as June 1797, we 
find him complaining of the wretchedness of incessant 
shipboard life : " I had the pleasure," he writes to his 
father-in-law, " to receive your letter, and am quite happy 
to hear that Sarah, our children, and all your family are 
doing well. This is the only thing like comfort that can 
reach us here ; for it is a dreary life we lead, pent up in a 
ship for such a length of time. God help us ! There is 
nothing to gratify the mind but the hope that we may 
render essential service to our country, and the conscious- 
ness that we deserve it." ^ In this time the mutiny at 
the Nore had happened, and it was not long before 

^ This passage is quoted in a letter from Mr. J. E. Blackett to his 
brother, Sir Ed ward, dated at Newcastle, 1 5th March, 1 797. He writes : 
''I had a letter from Captain Collingwood by this day's post, dated 
Lagos, 22nd February. He was very well, and in a part of his letter 
says," &c. On comparing this fragment with the text of Colling- 
wood's communication as it is to be found at page 38 of the Carre- 
j^midence arid Memoir^ it will be seen that Mr. Newnham Colling- 
wood, the Editor, has erased two or three highly characteristic 
sentences ; whence it is to be feared that he may have practised the 
same art of " improvement " on others, if not on all of Collingwood's 
letters. 

* Correspondence and Memoir, p. 47. 
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there was disaffection among the crews of the ships 
cruising off Cadiz. It is said that in the months of May 
and June some letters were brought from home by the 
Alcmene frigate ; they were addressed to the captains of 
the forecastle and other non-commissioned officers, were 
well expressed, and written in a clear and business-like 
hand. One of these letters came to the knowledge of 
Captain Dacres of the Barfleur, who immediately dis- 
patched an officer to Lord St. Vincent for instructions. 
The Commander-in-Chief ordered the intercepted letters to 
be given to the persons to whom they were addressed. 
Two men belonging to the St. George had been tried for a 
breach of the 29th Article of War. The ship's company 
riotously demanded that they should be set at liberty; 
two of the officers rushed at the men, who bundled head* 
long below, leaving their principals behind them — four 
seamen, who were forthwith conveyed prisoners to the 
VUle de Paris, that had recently arrived to receive St. 
Vincent's flag. The unfortunate men were tried next day, 
Saturday, and hanged at nine o'clock next morning.^ 

This decisive measure effected much, but not every- 
thing. In point of discipline, however, the Excellent was 
unquestionably the model ship of the fleet. It was St. 
Vincent's frequent practice to draft the worst and the 
most menacing of the seamen into her. " Send them to 
CoUingwood," he used to say, " and he will bring them to 
order." Yet there was probably no captain afloat who 
was more sparing in the use of the lash — the odious in- 
strument with which the morals and opinions of the pig- 
tailed mariner were chastened and directed. It was 
Collingwood's custom to keep a record of the punishment 
he inflicted, and from the table printed by the editor of 
his correspondence, I find that in the year 1793 the greatest 

* Brenton's Life of the Earl of St. Vinceiii, vol. i. pp. 363-4. 
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number of lashes ordered from May 21st down to September 
12th was twelve — in two instances twelve; first for the 
culprit absenting himself from duty; second for dis- 
obedience of orders in bringing liquor into the ship and 
contemptuous behaviour. The lowest number was six. 

Captain Brenton is astonished by Collingwood's merciful- 
ness. *' What shall we say," cries this old-fashioned officer, 
whose books with their anecdotes, their egotism, their 
obsolete views, and above all their predictions, are to say 
the least as amusing as any old sea-story — ** What shall 
we say,** he cries, " to the officer who, having turned the 
hands up aud gone through all the ceremony of punish- 
ments-quartermaster's gratings, foxes, cats, and boatswain's 
mates — gives to the most atrocious of these offenders 
twelve lashes, and to the least six ? I am no friend to 
punishment, but I must say that here Captain CoUingwood 
showed himself to be the most unfit man in the navy to 
have charge of such a ruffian as we have seen described." 
St. Vincent thought otherwise. Probably Brenton himself 
would change his opinion could he rise from his grave, 
step aboard an ironclad, and observe the sort of discipline 
that is now contrived without any assistance from foxes, 
cats, or boatswain's mates. 

The ruffian to whom he refers was a seaman that had 
been sent to the Excellent from the Romulus. This man 
had loaded a forecastle gun, and so pointing it as to 
command the quarter-deck, stood by it with a match, 
sweariug that he would fire at the officers unless a 
promise was made him that he should not be punished. 
CoUingwood, on the scoundrel's arrival, is represented to 
have addressed him thus : " I know your character well, 
but beware how you attempt to excite insubordination in 
this ship, for I have such confidence in my men " (many 
of whom were listening) " that I am certain I shall hear 
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in an hour of everything you are doing. If you behave 
well in future I will treat you like the rest, nor notice here 
what happened in another ship ; but if you endeavour to 
excite mutiny, mark me well I I will instantly head you up 
in a cask and throw you into the sea." ^ 

That this was said I do not for a moment doubt ; that 
it was meant is quite another matter. The forecastle sea- 
lawyer was not in existence in those days; CoUingwood 
might rely on the fellow not knowing whether this threat 
of a cask could or could not be executed ; he meant to 
have the benefit of his fears, very well aware that there 
was the yard-arm as well as the cask, and that the 
alternative provided him with all he needed. 

* .Corresponde^ice and Memoir^ p. 50. 
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aCH of the muti- 

neering spirit 

amongst the sailors 

in the Royal Navy 

at this time was 

due to bad fuod, 

and, in ntaoy ships, 

to an abominably 

cruel discipline. I 

have somewhere 

read of a captain 

whose practice waa 

to flog the last man 

off a yard after 

. reefing or furling 

a sail. As there must always be a last man, so there was 

always a sailor to flog, and the cat and the topsail halliards 

went together. The boatswain's mates, too, were inexorable 

ruflSana for the most part, brutes who were licensed to lay 

about them like any Nova Scotia mate of the present day. 
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In short, Navy Jack's life in the last century was one of 
unspeakable wretchedness. He was beaten senseless by 
the press-gang ; he was forced to lie crowded, as beasts in 
pens, or in railway waggons, in tenders waiting for dis- 
tribution, till the atmosphere below grew so horribly foetid 
with the multitude who crowded the confined space that 
when he was drafted he was commonly dying of fever or 
of some other malady bom of his loathsome jail, and for 
days the sufferings of the impressed men were scarcely 
less dreadful than those of the negro slave during the 
Middle Passage. When sent to a ship of war the sailor 
might have the luck to fall in with a good captain, like 
Collingwood or Nelson, but the chances were heavily 
against him. Even if the captain were a humane man, 
the lieutenants were certain to furnish forth some un- 
bearable tyrant from amongst them. It is well indeed 
that the cat should have been hove overboard. As an 
instrument of discipline it was shockingly abused by the 
majority of those who were unhappily empowered to direct 
its application. 

How Collingwood abhorred it we may gather from his 
exceedingly mild employment of it.^ It is said of him 
that, "when the offence was of such a nature that the 
necessity of corporal punishment was manifest. Captain 
Collingwood was present, as is customary, but suffering 
from his wounded feelings greater pain probably than the 
culprit himself; and on these occasions he was for many 
hours afterwards melancholy and silent, sometimes not 

^ " My friendB,'' exclaims James Hannay, in his admirable novel 
Singleton Fontenay, R, N,y as brilliant a book as any in the language, 
*^ read the life of Collingwood, and you will see that he maintained 
his ship in the most admirable order without a tithe of the flogging 
now carried on in any average vessel. And this was nearly half a 
century ago ! '* Hannay was writing this in about 1850, when the 
'* cat " was still a living beast in the Royal Navy. 
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speaking a word again for the remainder of the 
day."i 

His crew were in good hand^. A whole year would 
pass without a stripe having been ordered aboard his 
ship. His lieutenant, Clavell, his friend, and deservedly a 
favourite with him, seems to have possessed CoUingwood's 
humanity without knowing it. " I wish," he shouted to 
some men who were "sogering," and going about their 
work lazily ; " I wish I were the captain for your sakes." 
He turned as he spoke the words and met the gaze of 
CoUingwood. "And pray, Clavell, what would you have 
done if you had been captain ? " "I would have flogged 
them well, sir/' "No you would not, Clavell; no you 
would not," replied CoUingwood: "I know you better." 
He exacted for his youngest midshipman the same instant 
obedience from the men that he himself looked for, and 
took care his crew should understand that the least 
show of disobedience to the little lads of the cocked hat 
and dirk would be dealt with with a taut hand. Some- 
times a midshipman complained of a sailor and forthwith 
an order would be issued for the punishment of the man 
next day ; but in the interval CoUingwood would call the 
midshipman to his cabin and address him to the following 
effect: "In 'all probabiUty the fault was yours; but 
whether or not, I am sure it would go to your heart to 
see a man old enough to be your father disgraced and 
punished on your account ; and it wiU therefore give me 
a good opinion of your disposition, if, when he is brought 
out, you ask for his pardon." Such a hint was never likely 
to be lost; the boy would intercede for the man, and 
CoUingwood, making a great show of yielding, would after 
a long pause exclaim, addressing the prisoner: "This 
young gentleman has pleaded so humanely for you, that 

* Correspondence and Memoir, p. 51. 
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in the hope that you will feel a due gratitude to him 
for his benevolence, I will for this time overlook your 
oflFence." 

These, to be sure, are admirable traits of character; 
they cannot but deepen one's admiration and love for the 
memory of this noble old sea-officer, this lion-hearted 
ocean warrior, this modest gentleman, who before all things 
was a good Christian, and the tenderest of husbands and 
fathers. He replaced the cat by a discipline of a sort 
very different from the bleeding back and the soul-killing 
degradation of the public whipping. He watered the 
men's grog, and this they found galling enough, but it 
was better than the lash. He would order an offender to 
be excluded from his mess and to be put to all sorts of 
mean duties, so that at all moments he was being called 
up on deck to do boy's work, and worse than boy's work, 
amid the jeers and laughter of his shipmates. It is 
declared that the sailors would often say that sooner than 
be put to such contemptible laughter-moving jobs they 
would take three dozen. There was something paternal 
in CoUingwood's care of his crew. He was constantly 
devising amusements for them to occupy their minds 
and kill the painful tediousness of the hours.^ " My wits," 
he writes in January 1798, "are ever at work to keep 
jny people employed, both for health's sake, and to save 
them from mischief. We have lately been making musical 
instruments, and have now a very good band. Every 
moonlight night the sailors dance; and there seems as 
much mirth and festivity as if we were in Wapping itself. 
One night the rats destroyed the bagpipes we had made 
by eating up the bellows ; but they suffered for it, for in 
revenge we have made traps of all constructions and hav6 
declared a war of extermination against them." He visited 
the sick daily, and took care that they were fed with littl$ 
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comforts from his own table, and when they got better the 
lieutenant of the morning watch brought them to him 
that he might examine and cheer them, and satisfy himself 
on the doctor's report. **If you do not know a man's 
name," he used to say to his oflScers, "call him 'sailor/ 
and not ' you — qit,' and such other appellations. They are 
ofifensive and improper." 

He had the strongest objection to the use of the word 
mutiny. He could fully appreciate its significance in its 
application to the navy during such a time as our country 
was then passing through. It was a word of awful import 
never to be lightly used as an expression of what might 
prove no more than a forecastle murmur, justified, yet to 
be easily silenced. " Mutiny, sir, mutiny in my ship 1 " 
he would exclaim, on a complaint being made to him of 
the sailors' conduct. " If it can have arrived at that, it 
must be my fieiult and the fault of every one of the officers. 
It is a charge of the gravest nature, and it shall be most 
gravely inquired into." 

Though a strict disciplinarian, CoUingwood was essen- 
tially a gentleman in his relations with his officers and 
men. He was never known to swear. This seems in- 
credible, but it is confidently asserted. Most of his con- 
temporaries — Nelson amongst them — could whip out with 
a hearty "sea-blessing" in a moment of vexation or hurry; 
but if CoUingwood could look the word, his lips never 
delivered it This capacity of smothering maledictions I 
regard as something very astonishing in a man forced 
to keep the sea for months and years. Why do sailors 
swear? It is because the food they have to live upon 
afflicts them with indigestion ; the liver and the brain are 
intimately connected, and what is called " language," such 
as one hears upon the ocean, is simply mahogany-hard 
lumps of salt-beef and biscuits full of worms metamor- 
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phosed into expletives. Feed sailors on tender roast 
mutton, light digestible puddings, and sparkling bitter ale, 
and you shall not find their equals in any calling in the 
world for sweetness of manner and decorum of speech. 

CoUingwood resembled Nelson in the interest he took 
in his midshipmen. Every week he examined them in 
their studies, and was constantly directing their attention 
when on deck to the minutiae of ship-board routine. An 
anecdote belongs to this period, the probability of which 
has been much disputed. The HxcellerU, being at anchor 
off Cadiz, was signalled to weigh and to close with the 
Admiral's ship. Whilst approaching the flag-ship CoUing- 
wood was signalled several times to shift his course, first 
to port, then to starboard, and finally the signal for a 
lieutenant was run aloft. CoUingwood, who had been 
looking on in silence, on perceiving this last signal, ordered 
his boat to be manned, and said he would go too. On his 
arrival he desired the lieutenant when the order was 
copied to bring it to him ; and read it whilst he walked 
the quarter-deck with Lord St. Vincent and Sir Robert 
Calder. It was an order for the Excellent to receive two 
bags of onions for the use of the sick. '' Bless me \" cried 
CoUingwood, " is this the service, my Lord ? Is this the 
service, Sir Robert? Has the ExcelleivCs signal been 
made five or six times for two bags of onions ? Man my 
boat, sir, and let us go on board again." Lord St. Vincent 
pressed him to stay to dinner, but he revised, and went 
over the side.^ 

Brenton seems to credit the tale: caUs CoUingwood's 
behaviour peevish, and a violation of the 22nd Article of 
"War. The story carries an air of vraisemhlance that 
makes one unwilling to disturb it as, at all events, a naval 
tradition. Supposing the incident true, CoUingwood might 

^ Menvoir and Correspondencey p. 56, 
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find justification for bis temper in St Vincent's well- 
known love of practical jokes. On Brenton's own showing 
there was a degree of brutality in this fine old Admiral's 
theory of humour that must often have occasioned bitter 
mortification to subordinates who dared not openly resent 
his lordship's coarse fooling. One or two characteristic 
anecdotes may well find a place. 

Dr.. Morgan was St. Vincent's chaplain, and one Sunday 
after Divine Service, the Admiral seemed to think that the 
parson had not enough to do. He asked the signal-lieu- 
tenant if there was a black fiag on board. He was told 
that there was a black and white one. " That will do, sir ; 
make the signal for all lieutenants." When the officers 
arrived the order was given that whenever the black and 
white flag was displayed with the red pendant over it, it 
was the signal for all chaplains. A few days after this it 
came on to blow half a gale of wind from the west-south- 
west. The inshore squadron lay six miles from the flag- 
ship, dead to leeward. In the thick of this weather up 
went the signal for all chaplains. A high sea was running, 
and when the parsons reached the quarter-deck of the 
Ville de Paris they were drenched to the skin. On their 
making their appearance, shivering, and in the last degree 
wretched, after their long pull through six miles of stormy 
waters, the Admiral, "with a leer," presented them to 
'* Bishop Morgan," as he called his chaplain, and desired 
that they would go down into the ward-room and hold a 
conclave. The point of the joke lay in drenching the 
cliaplains, and in putting Dr. Morgan to the cost of " stand- 
ing" half a dozen of sherry to his chilled and trembling 
brother-workers. 

Another joke. One night, feeling very restless, St. 
Vincent rang his bell and ordered the officer of the watch 
to his bedside. This officer was Lieuteniant Cashman, 
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described as a fine^ rough, unlettered sailor, of the true 
breed. " What sort of a night, sir ? " "A very fine night, 
my Lord." "Nothing stirring? no strangers in sight?" 
" No, my Lord." " Nothing to do on deck ? " " No, my 
Lord." " Then you may take a book and read to me." 
Cashman would rather have been in the boat with the 
chaplains, but escape was impossible. " What book shall 
I read, my Lord ? " " Oh, any book — take the Admiralty 
Statutes." The lieutenant pulled out the huge quarto, 
placed the lantern on the table, sat down in his watch 
coat, and began to stammer through the Acts of Parlia- 
ment. St. Vincent in telling the story used to say : " Sir, 
I thought I should have suffocated myself, I was forced to 
keep my head so long under the bed-clothes to conceal 
my laughter at the manner in which he stumbled and 
hobbled through his task." 

Again, one night, or rather at half-past two in the 
morning, he sent for Colonel Flight, the commanding 
officer of Marines. The Colonel arrived, fuUy armed in 
readiness for the enterprise he expected to hear of. ** I 
have sent for you," said Lord St Vincent, " that you might 
smell, Colonel, for the first time in your life, the delicious 
odours brought off from the shores of Andalusia by the 
land-wind. Now take a good sniff, and then you may go 
and turn in again." 

A lieutenant came on board to answer a signal. He 
was a fat man, and St. Vincent looked at him. " Calder," 
said he to his Captain of the Fleet, " all the lieutenants 
are running to belly. They have been too long at anchor. 
Block up the entering port, except for admirals and captains, 
and make them climb over the hammocks." Brenton, who 
relates these anecdotes, explains the purport of this stroke 
of humour thus : after describing the height of a line-of- 
battle ship from the water-line to the hammocks, and the 
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prodigious climb it involved, he proceeds: "There was 
also a great inconvenience and even expense attending 
this painful operation^ namely, that whereas in those 
days all officers wore white knee-breeches, or shorts, 
as they were called, the consequence was that many 
useful garments which could not so readily be re- 
placed were torn and spoiled in this attempt at juvenile 
activity." 

Other anecdotes of a like sort could be quoted, but those 
already given will be thought sufficient. It is strange 
that Brenton should not have perceived that in relating 
these stories as illustrations of St. Vincent's character, he 
was making out the strongest possible case for Colling- 
wood, whose behaviour in the matter of the bags of onions 
he very severely handles. The austerity and dignity of 
CoUingwood's nature would be sure to find something very 
objectionable in such grinning through a horse-collar, as 
Brenton represents his idol, St. Vincent, to have repeatedly 
indulged himself in. Always supposing the two bags of 
onions to be a true story, Collingwood doubtless witnessed 
such a taste for fooling in the Admiral's signals and 
requirements as he was assuredly right not to encourage 
at his own expense. 

In May 1798, Lord St. Vincent placed a small squadron 
under the command of Nelson, and despatched him to the 
Mediterranean to ascertain by every means in his power 
the object of a projected expedition by the French. The 
Admiralty instructions to St. Vincent were that he should 
lose no time in detaching twelve sail of the line and a few 
frigates under the command oisoine discreet flag-officer. Lord 
Spencer, however, in a private letter to the Commander- 
in-Chief, suggested that the command should be given to 
Nelson, " whose acquaintance," he added, " with that part 
of the world, as well as his activity of disposition, seemed 
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to qualify him in a peculiar manner for that service." St. 
Vincent, in writing to Nelson, expressed himself thus : 
" You, and you alone, my dear Admiral, shall command the 
important service in contemplation; therefore make the 
best of your way down to me. . • . You shall also have 
some choice fellows of the inshore squadron." ^ 

Sir John Orde and Sir William Parker, who were 
Nelson's seniors, were greatly angered by his appoint- 
ment over their heads. Sir John's resentment was 
heightened by the indignity, as he held it, of Sir Roger 
Curtis having taken command under Lord St. Vincent in 
the second post, lowering him. Sir John, to the fourth. A 
copy of a letter he addressed to Earl Spencer, written on 
board the Princess Royal, oflf Cadiz, and dated June the 
16th, 1798, was forwarded to Lord St. Vincent, who 
informed Sir John in reply, " That those who are respon- 
sible for measures have an undoubted right to appoint the 
men they prefer to carry them into execution." Disputes 
followed; there was much ill-feeling, misrepresentation, 
whisperings amongst the captains and officers of the ships 
which were watching Cadiz. The quarrel between St* 
Vincent and Sir John Orde resulted in the Commander- 
in-Chief ordering Sir John to strike his flag on board the 
Princess Royal of 98 guns, and to hoist it on board the 
Blenheim of 90 guns, in order to return to England. 

CoUingwood shared in the uneasiness that was felt 
throughout the fleet. The captains looked strangely on 
one another; there seemed a general distrust; indeed, 
certain letters of Lord St. Vincent would lead us to sup- 
pose that the spirit of mutiny, which was by no means 
inactive in the forecastle, had made its way into the 
officers' quarters. Dating his letter July 22nd, in this 
year, CoUingwood writes, — ^but in ignorance that the sug- 

* Clarke and M'Arthur's Life of Nelson^ vol. ii. p. 79. 
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gestion of Nelson's appointment came from Lord Spencer, 
though his own conviction was that St. Vincent could 
choose no other, as he could have chosen no fitter man : 
" This appointment of Admiral Nelson to a service where 
80 much honour was to.b^ 3,cquired, has given great offence 
to the senior Admirals of the Fleet. Sir William Parker, 
who is a very excellent officer and as gallant a man as any 
in the navy, and Sir John Orde, who on all occasions of 
service has acquitted himself with great honour, are both 
feeling much hurt at a junior of the same fleet having so 
marked a preference given him, and have written to Lord 
Spencer complaining of this neglect of them. The fleet 
is, in consequence, in a most unpleasant state ; and now all 
that intercourse of friendship, which was the only thing 
like comfort which was left us, is forbidden: for the 
admirals and captains are desired not to entertain even 
at dinner any who do not belong to their ships. They 
all complain that they are appointed to many unworthy 
services, and I have my share with the rest : but I place 
myself beyond the reach of such matters ; for I do them 
with all the exactness in my power, as if they were things 
of the utmost importance, though I do not conceal what 
I think of them. In short, I do as everybody does — ^wish 
myself at home very much." 

In a letter to the Secretary of the Admiralty, written in 
February 1799, St. Vincent bears testimony to Colling- 
wood's dutifulness at this trying time : " Did you," he 
says, " observe in Sir John Orders narrative an avowal of 
his having convened some of the senior captains to sit in 
judgment upon my conduct towards him ? You have no 
conception how far these meetings went; and with the 
exception of Sir Roger Curtis, and perhaps CoUingwood, 
I do not believe there was an officer of any standing who 
did not in some sort enter into cabals to pull down my 
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authority and level all distinctions."^ I do not believe 
that St. Vincent would have qualified this exception of 
CoUingwood but for the lack of sympathy between them. 
That CoUingwood held his peace, though he might 
grumble aloud on his quarter-deck at times at the dull 
and miserable routine of his life at this period, and that 
he faithfully, if sullenly, carried on his duties in a way to 
merit his Commander-in-Chiefs approval, there can be no 
reason whatever to doubt. He has been severely criticized 
for daring to express such sentiments as I have just tran- 
scribed. But to whom was he writing ? To his father-in- 
law. Surely a man is privileged to think aloud at his 
own fireside ! Nor can he be held guilty of breach of 
discipline and regarded as deserving of a trial by court- 
martial, for merely whispering his disappointments and 
his mortifications to his wife and relatives ! 

CoUingwood felt, and strongly and properly felt, that 
he had been undeservedly overlooked by St. Vincent, and 
perhaps by Nelson himself, when the Mediterranean expe-^ 
dition that resulted in the Battle of the Nile was planned. 
''You shall also have some choice fellows of the inshore 
squadron," wrote St. Vincent to Nelson, as we have seen. 
What choicer man than CoUingwood was there in the 
whole fleet, no matter in what squadron his ship was ? 
His claims were peculiar, the glory of them recent He 
had helped Nelson to his noble achievement on the 14th 
of February, and the battle had gained in lustre as the 
victory bad gathered in completeness by the magnificent 
behaviour of the Excellent, When news of the Battle 
of the Nile reached him, his over-wrought feelings broke 
forth: ''I have been almost broken-hearted aU the 
summer," he wrote to Captaiu Ball, who had fought 
under Nelson in that famous conflict ; '' my ship was in as 
* Brenton*8 Life of Earl St. Vinceivt, voL i p. 421. 
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perfect order for any service as those which were sent;^ 
in zeal I will yield to none ; and my friendship — my love 
for your admirable admiral gave me a particular interest 
in serving with him. I saw them preparing to leave us, 
and to leave me^ with pain ; but our good Chief found 
employment for me^ and to occupy my mind, sent me to 
cruise off St. Luccars to intercept — ^the market-boats, the 
poor cabbages-carriers. Oh, humiliation ! But for the 
consciousness that I did not deserve degradation from any 
hand, and that my good estimation would not be depre- 
ciated in the minds of honourable men by the caprice of 
power, I should have died of indignation." ^ 

Nevertheless his warm heart beat strong in his letter of 
congratulation to Nelson : " I cannot, my dear friend," he 
writes, " express how great my joy is at the complete and 
glorious victory you have obtained over the French — the 
most decisive, and in its consequeuces perhaps the most 
important to Europe that was ever won; and my heart 
overflows with thankfulness to the Divine Providence for 
His protection of you through the great dangers which 
are ever attendant on services of such eminence. Say to 
Lady Nelson," he adds, "when you write to her, how much 
I congratulate her on the safety, honours, and services of 
her husband. Good God! What must be her feelings! 
How great her gratitude to Heaven for such mercies." 

Collingwood sailed from off Cadiz for England at the 
close of October 1798. On the eve of his withdrawal he 
had written to Captain Ball : " I am tired of it ; and you 
will believe that to-morrow I am glad that I depart for 

^ Captain Brenton denies this ; but the reader will perhaps agree 
with me that Collingwood would, better than Brenton, know the con- 
dition of his ship. The Excellent, at all events for fighting purposes, 
was in as good a state as most of the British ships which were engaged 
in the Battle of the Nile. 

^ Correspondence and Memoir, p. 73. 
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England." Shortly after his arrival at Spithead, he ad- 
dressed the following letter to Sir Edward Blackett, dating 
it on board the Excellent y December 3rd, 1798 : " Your 
letter, which I had the pleasure to receive to-day, made 
me very happy to hear you. Lady Blackett, and family 
were well, and safely arrived from your long journey. All 
the accounts I have of my family are comforting to me, 
and I am now suffering a painful impatience to see them. 
The moment the destination of my ship is determined, I 
shall ask for leave of absence and hasten to them. If 
there is any impediment to that, which I do not appre- 
hend, my Sarah must come to me wherever I am, for I am 
restless and unfit for anything until I see her. . . . 

"I am feeling very happy that I am once again in England, 
for the station I have been on has not latterly been very 
agreeable. The disagreement between the Chief and other 
flag-officers, and his impetuous conduct towards several 
others on trifling occasions, shut the door to the few com- 
forts that were to be found there. I had, however, the good 
fortune to keep clear of all disputes, but could not help 
feeling disquietude at many violences and innovations 
which I witnessed. The Admiralty, I find, have entirely 
disapproved of his sending Sir John Orde home. It seemed 
to everybody an unwarrantable stretch of power; and I 
think the Admiralty cannot consider it otherwise than a 
hardy stroke at their authority in sending the officers of 
their appointment home to them without even the slightest 
charge of misdemeanour. Sir John Orde is proud and 
carries himself very high, and circumstanced as he was, it 
needed not great sensibilities to feel indignities. They were 
generally gross enough for the roughest minds. They drew 
from him expressions of what he felt — and discussion was 
crime enough. He wrote for a court-martial on the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. When Lord St Vincent showed me his 
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letters I was sorry for it, because it would have been more 
judicious in him to have left the Board of Admiralty to 
defend themselves and their appointments, than to make 
Jdmself the opponent of the Chief. They have given him 
leave to come to England, perhaps before he asked it, and 
offered Sir John Orde immediately a command in the 
Channel fleet 

" The only great mortific^ition I suffered was in not going 
with Admiral Nelson. He^ knew our friendship; for many, 
many years we had served together, lived together, and all 
that ever happened to us strengthened the bond of our 
amity. But my going would have interfered with the 
aggrandisement of a favourite to whom I was senior, and 
so he sent me out of the way when the detachment was to 
be made. After all this what joy am I feeling in the hope 
of soon seeing my most excellent wife and precious darlings. 
I hope I shall never again be so long separated from them."^ 

On the 14th of February, 1799, on the promotion of flag- 
oflScers, CoUingwood was raised to the rank of Rear-Admiral 
of the White, and on the 12th of May following he hoisted 
his flag on board the Triumph, one of the ships under the 
command of Lord Bridport on the Channel station.^ In a 
letter to Sir Edward Blackett, written a week before he 
was called away from Morpeth, he says : " Here I am now 
settled in my own house with as many comforts and sources 
of happiness about me as anybody could reasonably wish. 
We are all in very good health and have constant amuse- 
ment in the improvement of our children, whom we brought 
with us from their school at Newcastle, and who, I think, 
will do better under our own instruction, at their age, than 
at school. The change of air and good exercise, for which 

1 i. e. Lord St. Vincent 

* Letters in possession of J. C. Blackett, Esq. 

' NavaL Chronidey 15, p. 367. 
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I am in great part indebted to your good horse, has made 
me stronger and better than I have been for some time ; 
and had we but Peace I could be content indeed. But I 
cannot in the present state of things suppress an impa- 
tience to be in the exercise of my profession, and this will 
increase when the newness of my present situation wears 
off. There is a nothingness in a sailor ashore at such a 
time that will, if it lasts long, weary me ; but I rather 
think that it will not last long. 

" I called on Lord Spencer the day I left London, when 
he told me it was his wish and intention to employ me» 
but that I would not be so immediately as to prevent my 
going into the country. I know how much he is pressed 
by numbers who are as anxious as I am ; so having done 
what was proper on the occasion, I must now wait his time. 
The papers to-day tell us the French fleet have got to sea 
in greater force than was expected ; but as their strength 
consists less in their numbers than in their condition, I think 
whenever Lord Bridport meets them he will not wait to 
count them. . • . Affairs in Lreland, between the threatened 
invasion of the French and the Union, are exceedingly 
critical The Archduke and Austrians in all quarters are 
acting a noble part ; and would to Gk>d that those successes 
would humble the French, bend their minds to peace, and 
restore to those powers the possession and right of which 
they have wronged them. The French must make great 
exertions to recruit their army, which will increase the 
•discontent of the people with the war and with their tyrants 
who wage it I have great hopes in the result of this 
campaign." ^ 

In this same letter, referring to his home-life at this 
period, he says : " Our Morpeth neighbours are very gay 
and good-humoured to us ; but when I tell you the dining- 

^ Letters in possession of J. C. Blackett, Esq. 
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room where we dined yesterday was ornamented with 
pictures of Tom Paine and Home Tooke^ you will conclude 
we have strange characters amongst us. It was at young 
Burden's — the son of him who lives at Newcastle ; he was 
bred at Cambridge and is a philosopher." ^ 

Having joined the fleet under Lord Bridport, he re- 

^ It is to be gathered from CoUingwood's correspondence that his 
politics were moderate Tory ; but he never obtrudes his opinions. 
^^ CoUingwood's letter [On the Battle of Trafalgar] (which is 
admirable) proves that it was his art to make all under him love 
him, and own his superiority without a ray of jealousy. He never 
was & party man himself, and there never was a party in his fleet." — 
Diaries and Correspondence of the Earl of Malme^mry, iv. 342. Of 
Burdon the philosopher, referred to by Collingwood, I am indebted to 
Mr. Joseph Co wen for the following interesting notice : *' William 
Burdon the philosopher was a very remarkable man, and a relative 
of Collingwood by marriage, if I am not mistaken. Being an ex- 
tremely modest and retiring man, Burdon never received his due meed 
of praise. He was a considerable coal-owner and landowner, man- 
aged his own estates and collieries, and yet found time to do a large 
amount of literary work. He was reared as a strong Tory, and became 
a pronounced Radical, a friend of Thomas Paine, Home Tooke, ^The 
Scottish Martyrs,' Farmer, Muir, and Skirving ; and indeed all the 
more prominent of the group of philosophical Badicals that make 
such a figure in public life towards the close of the last century and 
the beginning of this. He was intended for the Church, and was 
made a Fellow of his College ; but he refused to take Holy Orders^ 
and became a Freethinker. His best known books were his Life 
of Napoleon and his Materials for Thinking. Like many other 
Badicals and Whigs of his time, he was an admirer of Buonaparte and 
wrote in that sense, but when Buonaparte's Imperialistic ideas de- 
veloped themselves, Mr. Burdon wrote as strongly against him. He 
took very much the line that Cam6t, ' The Organizer of Victory,' did 
with respect to Buonaparte. His Materials for Thinking went through 
five or six editions in a few years, which was a remarkable thing for 
a philosophical book to do at that time. Not long ago I read in one of 
our modem publications, entitled Words of the Wise, or some such 
name, a copious extract from Burdon' s book, credited to Seneca, of all 
men in the world ! Burdon, like his teacher Moises, was a great 
classical scholar. He translated a good deal of Spanish literature into 
English, and altogether was a man of high character, of ability, and 
learning. I can well imagine such a good Conservative as Collingwood 
being astonished at the philosophical democracy of Burdon." 
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mained on that station until the escape of Vice-Admiral 
Braix, on the 25th of April, with one of the most powerful 
fleets that France ever sent to sea. He was then detached 
with a reinforcement under Bear-Admiral Sir Charles 
Cotton for Lord Keith. Sixteen sail of the line left the 
Channel fleet, four of which, under Admiral Allan Gardner, 
put into the Tagus; the remainder, with the Triumph 
amongst them, joined Lord Keith on the 7th of June. 
This Admiral was hunting the Mediterranean for the 
French fleet with a force now augmented to 31 sail of the 
line, four frigates, and a few small vessels. The chase as 
a matter of history takes the aspect of an almanack ; its 
interest is almost wholly one of dates. Enough if it he 
said here that after steering to and fro and stretching away 
in wrong directions to the inspiration of false news, Lord 
Keith, on the 30th of July, sailed from Gibraltar and stood 
for the English Channel. On the 12th the fleet was in 
soundings, and on the 14th, three ships being detached to 
look into Brest, discovered the French and Spanish fleets 
snugly moored in the Boads, where they had arrived on 
the preceding day. The story of this Mediterranean hunt, 
together with CoUingwood's opinion of it, will be found 
in the following letter, dated at Torbay aboard the 
Triumphy August I7th, 1799, and addressed to Sir Edward 
Blackett : — 

" I am afraid we shall be very unwelcome to England, 
returning from so fair afield for great deeds, having effected 
nothing. The fleets of France and Spain seemed to be in 
our power, at least to combat them ; and we had a force 
that promised everything. But the truth is our efforts 
were not great. I do not pretend to give reasons why they 
were not ; the way of them was obvious to everybody, but 
we did not go that way. Lord St. Vincent, sick on shore, 
continued to command and give orders to the fleet at sea, 
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and acted on intelligence which the Spaniards chose should 
be received at Minorca ; whilst Lord Keith, at sea with the 
fleet, daily received his information from those who had no 
interest in deceiving — pursued their fleet to the Bay of 
Albingo on the coast of Genoa, and when their look-out 
frigate was in view from our fleet, bethought of Minorca's 
safety, bore away for its protection, and left the French to 
follow their schemes at their leisure. Our whole operations 
were of this class, and managed with the same degree of 
skill 

*' It was obvious to every person that the French might 
have been come up with before they left Carthagena, and 
as obvious to most men that they never would be come up 
with. Lord St. Vincent's sagacity and penetration I am sure 
saw this man faQing in everything without displeasure. He 
would have ill brooked the laurels which presented them- 
selves to us being gathered by another's hand under his 
nose as it were. To those of the fleet who only looked 
how best their country's interest might be supported, whose 
only object was the destruction of the enemy's fleet, it has 
been a continued series of vexations and disappointments. 
I have been told some sharp correspondence has passed 
between Lord Keith and Sir William Parker on the subject. 
The short story is that the whole business had been dread- 
fully marred, and the British navy suffered much in our 
opinions, and no doubt will be sharply handled by our 
friends on shore. I wrote to Mr. Blackett soon after our 
arrival at Minorca that nothing great or good was to be 
expected of us. It did not require second sight or the gift 
of prophecy to discover it. • . . I suppose this combined 
fleet mean to try some grand experiment upon Ireland, 
and unless we manage our affairs better than we have 
done, our friends there may have their hands full." ^ 
^ From letters in possession of J. C. Blackett, Esq. 
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This severity of criticism seems to have been due to 
disappointment rather than to conviction. Lord Keith 
was a shrewd and able commander, as gallant and con- 
scientious a sea-officer as was ever afloat. That his efforts 
might to a certain extent have been hindered, not to say 
crippled by the directions of Lord St. Vincent, whose 
ill-health obliged him to administer the affairs of the 
Mediterranean fleet from the Bock of Gibraltar, seems 
possible in the face of CoUingwood's assurance to that 
effect. The wonder is that Lord Keith should have lacked 
the courage of his own convictions, seeing that his theories 
as to the enemy's movements exhibited all needful pene- 
tration. In his Order to Lord Nelson, dated July the 9th, 
he says that he has reason to believe the enemy have no 
intention of attempting an impression on the Island of 
Sicily, or of reinforcing their army in Egypt and Syria, but 
on the contrary " that their efforts are likely to be directed 
against Ireland, and that they are bent towards the ocean ; " ^ 
from which it would appear. Lord Keith was clearly of 
opinion that the enemy's haunt would not long be the 
Mediterranean. CoUingwood had predicted the issue in 
a letter dated July the 11th. "In the meantime," he 
writes, "the French go where they please and we take care 
of Minorca. They are now with the Spaniards at Cartha- 
gena, and if you hear of their arrival at Brest you must 
not be surprised." 

1 Nelson's Dispatdies and Letters^ vol. iii. p. 314. 
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Commander- 
in-Chief, and 
shortly afterwards joined. It was now Collingwood'a lot 
to resume the old weary distasteful work of blockading ; 
no longer, however, off sunny Cadiz, where the jaded 
mariner might fancy, at least, that he tasted the perfume 
of the orange and the citron in the off-shore breeze, hut 
in the comfortless regions of the chops of the Channel, 
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where the surge runs with the whole weight of the North 
Atlantic in it, where even on a summer's day the breeze 
will blow with a shrewd nip, and where in winter the gale 
is frequent and of terrible severity, the snow-storm blinding, 
the nights of a pitchy blackness. 

It is difficult to realize in this age of steam what was 
signified by blockading in those days of tacks and sheets. 
No sea-labour could be more arduous and distressing. The 
attention was for ever on the strain, the eyes were for ever 
groping into the thickness where the land lay, on the look- 
out for any sort of smudge that might mean a ship in 
motion ; and let it not be supposed that because a man 
happens to be a sailor he can endure without uneasiness 
and disgust the perpetual motion of his vessel, and above 
all such motion as a craft that was little more than three 
times as long as she was broad, and that sat on the water 
with the height of the side of a house, Was capable of. 
The perpetual going about, the incessant making and 
shortening sail, the weaiy iteration of the sullen plunge 
of the round colossal bow, and the long-drawn heel to 
leeward to the sweep of the freshening blast into the con- 
cavities of the giant topsails, the monotonous round of 
meals and of duties, the afflicting sense of home being 
close at hand, and all its comforts and delights as inac- 
cessible as though the mariner were locked up in the 
ice of the North Pole; not days of this, but weeks and 
months, running into years ! How can we realize it all 
in this age? 

The steamer keeps her station at will. It is but the 
clanking of a bell in the engine-room, the pulsing of a 
hidden and irresistible power throughout the length and 
breadth of her, and the manoeuvre is executed. The huge 
capstan around which the Jacks sprawled thrusting at 
handspikes, heaving in inch by inch the ponderous hempen 
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cable — where is it ? I very well remember bringing up in 
a fine steamer off a port on the South African coast. We 
let go the anchor in an ugly popple caused by the rush of 
a river that had been heavily swollen with rains. "This 
won't do ! " exclaimed the captain, after watching his big 
ship wallowing to the line of her rails; "yonder it is 
amoother, and yonder we will go," and in a few minutes 
the steam windlass had lifted the ground-tackle clear of 
the ooze, the screw revolved, and all as quietly and easily 
as a man shifts from one chair to another, the iron fabric of 
hard upon 5,000 tons was at anchor half a mile further 
down the bay where the swell was regular and the motion 
comparatively comfortable. 

We are accustomed to all this now; it needs a severe 
effort of imagination, even in a sailor bred to steam, to 
figure with clear perception of the truth the conditions of 
shipboard life in CoUingwood's time — an age yet so recent 
that there died only the other day, at this time of writing,^ 
in the person of Mr. John Clayton, a man who was eighteen 
years of age when Collingwood quitted this life. 

On Lord St. Vincent taking command, orders were issued 
for ensuring a discipUne similar to that which was in force 
in the Mediterranean. An inshore squadron of five ships 
were anchored near the Black Bocks, with frigates and 
cutters cruising close at hand ; three line-of-battle ships 
cruised between XTshant and Black Rocks ; a line-of-battle 
ship and a frigate guarded the Passage du Raz and the 
Penmark Rocks; and another ship of the line masked 
L'Orient to prevent supplies from Vannes. From time to 
time ships were sent to Cawsand Bay to replenish and 
bring out stores. Writing in January in this year (1800), 
on board the Triumph in Cawsand Bay, Collingwood says : 

^ July, 1890. Mr. Clayton iras for many years town clerk of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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'' I have been hoping that on the arrival of Sir Alan 
Gardner with the fleet I should be ordered up to Spithead 
to join the Barfleur, and then it was I looked for the 
pleasure of seeing you (Sir Edward Blackett) and meeting 
my Sarah at Thorpe Lea, and I should have been as happy 
a creature as the sun ever shone on. But I do not know 
when I am to be thus gratified, for on the fleet's arrival in 
Torbay I am ordered to join them with all the ships that 
are ready, and hear from them that they expect to go to 
sea again as soon as the wind comes easterly. I most sin- 
cerely wish peace was more in view. Buonaparte seems 
more moderate and reasonable, both in his acts and lan- 
guage, than any of the ruling factions in France hitherto 
have been. Whenever his powers are generally acknow- 
ledged by the French nation, monarchy is established in 
his person with another name, but not less absolute than 
in the reigns of their former kings, with a more formidable 
army at his command and the Council subject to his nod. 
Will the people (versatile as they are) submit to this 
usurpation after all the clamour they have been making 
for so many years about republicanism and liberty and 
equality, and wading through such scenes of bloodshed 
and devastation after a Phantom? And if they resist, 
another week may produce another new constitution and 
a new class to treat with ; yet I pray the means of peace 
may be found practicable — for I think I see even here, 
where war is the profession, all people impatient for its 
termination . . . • 

'* The report of Lord St. Vincent commanding the fleet 
seems to have been dropped ; yet I believe it was in con- 
templation.^ Had he managed our affairs well in the 
Mediterranean last summer it would not have signified now 

* This, it will be seen, was written on January 12th. St. Vincent 
hoisted his flag April 26th. 
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who commanded it Lord Spencer, I believe, is a very able 
minister, and is as vigilant and industrious in his office as 
a man should be who undertakes a great public trust. 
But in the executive part, here in the ships, there is a 
languor and an indifference that is truly provoking. The 
officers in general are not such good seamen as they used 
to be, nor is there the same emulation to excel each other 
that did make the life and spirit of the navy. And yet 
there is great encouragement given to those who exert 
themselves." ^ 

April the 8th he writes again on board the Barfleur at 
Torbay : " We are just returned from a long and tedious 
cruise off Brest, where we have been watching those 
Frenchmen, who are there in very great force, and I dare 
say meditating something very mischievous. Whether the 
ministers here are apprised of their plans I do not 
know; but there seemed great anxiety that we should be 
as watchful of them as possible — and so we were, for we 
stuck very close to their port. However, we have now 
left them to the westerly wind, which will as effectually 
prevent their sailing as if we were there, and are coming 
to replenish our ships. . . . We have been very unfortu- 
nate in loss of ships this cruise. The revolt of the Dances 
crew is a shocking thing, but those who knew a good deal 
about her are not much surprised at it.^ There may exist 
a degree of violence when severity is substituted for dis- 
cipline that is insupportable. I have heard that the young 
man who commanded her paid not long since £4,000 for 
having tarred and feathered a young gentleman belonging 

^ From letters in possession of J. C. Blackett, Esq. 

* On the 15th of March the Dance frigate, commanded by Captain 
Lord Proby, one of the ships employed to watch the French fleet in 
Brest, was taken possession of by part of the ship's company and 
given up to the enemy. The particulars of this mutiny will be found 
in Schomberg's Naval Chronologyy vol. iii. p. 363. 
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to his ship at Lisbon, for an offence of which it was after- 
wards found he had not been guilty, and I have heard that 
his modes of discipline were not much improved by 
his experience. Two 64-gun ships, by themselves, the 
Bepulse and Agamemnon, >vore sent to watch a part of the 
coast a little way from the fleet ; one was lost, the other 
rendered unserviceable, and this without any violence of 
weather which should cause such a misfortune. 

" The truth is, in this great extensive navy, we find a 
great many indolent, half-qualified people, to which may 
be attributed most of the accidents which happen. Every 
day I see what makes me wish for Peace most sincerely, 
and I have great hopes in the events of this summer, if all 
goes well in Ireland. I think it not improbable that this 
great armament at Brest is intended for that country if 
any rebellious opposition to the Union should make such 
an expedition hopeful, and that our great secret expedition 
is a preparation to counteract such an attempt. But I 
hope if we meet them on the seas we shall save our friends 
in the army a great deal of trouble." ^ 

The uneasiness throughout the fleet under Lord St. 
Vincent, when off Cadiz, was equally marked amongst the 
ships off Brest after the Earl had hoisted his flag. In 
August, St. Vincent issued ^* Most secret and confidential " 
circulars, which represented that the Commander-in-Chief 
had received from the Admiralty information to the effect 
that seamen belonging to some of the ships had held 
conversations and correspondence of a nature highly in- 
jurious to the discipline of the navy, indicating that 
another mutiny was at hand. Captain Markham (com- 
manding the Centaur, in whose Memoir this incident is 
related at large ^) states that he was warned to be con- 

^ From letters in possession of J. C. Blackett, Esq. 
* A Naval Career during the Old War, p. 176. 
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stautly on his guard against the machinations of wicked 
and designing men. " The main-hatchway berth on the 
larboard side of the lower deck was ordered to be restored 
to the master's mates, and the masters-at-arms were to be 
established, abreast of the bitts, on the starboard side ; the 
Marines were to be berthed close afb without any seamen 
intermixed with them, and such other precautions to be 
taken as best to defeat the horrible crime supposed to be 
in contemplation." Captains were ordered to report from 
time to time upon the apparent disposition of the ship's 
company. Markham reported that there was no sign of 
ill-humour or discontent amongst his seamen. 

One cannot but observe something senile in grand old 
St. Vincent's scares at thi» time, and in his notions of 
discipline. A captain of a line-of-battle ship with a party 
of Marines, under its captain and a subaltern, was ordered 
to keep guard at the watering-place at Brixham night and 
day for twenty-four hours at a stretch. They slept under 
a boat's sail ; no petty-officer or man was suffered to quit 
his boat on any pretence whatever; no officer was per- 
mitted to sleep on shore, and leave was extended to 
between sunrise and sunset only. Officers were forbidden 
to go further from the beach than Upper Brixham and 
Paington.1 Thus was the wretchedness, the weariness, 
the misery, and the monotony of blockading complicated 
by the suspicions, the fears, the dislikes of the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

CoUingwood is very candid on the subject. He takes 
his father-in-law by the hand, so to speak, and tells him 
exactly what he thinks, and what no doubt scores of others 
were thinking. There is no breach of discipline ; he does 
not shout his sentiments to some brother-admiral or captain 
over the bulwark rail of his quarter-deck; he writes 

* Marhham, p. 178. 
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privately to his intimate friend — to his wife's father: 
** Neptune, off Brest, August 15th, 1800. . . . We are 
wandering before this port with no prospect of change for 
the better. Nothing good can happen to us short of peace. 
Every officer and man in the fleet is impatient for release 
from a situation which daily becomes more irksome to all. 
I see disgust gi-owing round me very fast. Injstead of 
softening the rigours of a service, which must, from its 
nature, be attended with many anxieties, painful watch- 
ings, and deprivation of everything like comfort, the 
contrary system is pursued, which has not extended to 
me, but I see its effects on others, and deplore them. 
What I feel as a great misfortune is that there is no 
exercise of the military part of the duty, no practice of 
those movements by a facility in which one fleet is made 
superior to another. Whoever comes here ignorant in these 
points must remain so ; for he will find other employment, 
about blankets and pig-styes, and tumbling provisions out 
of one ship into another. How the times are changed ! 
Once when officers met the first question was — What news 
of the French ? Is there any prospect of their coming to 
sea ? Now there is no soUcitude on that subject, and the 
hope of peace alone engages the attention of everybody." ^ 
It is impossible to read this and to appreciate the 
significance of the large truth lying deep in it without 
perceiving the wisdom of Lord Howe's objection to 
blockading the enemy's ports. In the judgment of that 
great Admiral it seemed the sheerest folly to keep a fleet 
at sea watching the enemy's forests of masts snug in port, 
ready to start in taut trim and hard fighting condition the 
moment the weather had blown the blockading ships out 
of sight. The system was ruinous to the ships themselves, 
and detested by the seamen* Vessels were torn to pieces 

^ Correspondence and Memoir, p. 79. 
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by gales of wind, and Sir John Barrow tells us that as a 

result of these blockadings, when Lord Melville succeeded 

to the head of naval affairs, *' he found a fleet of worn-out 

ships utterly inadequate to meet the combined fleets of 

France and Spain ; but by doubling and cross-bracing and 

patching them up a fleet was with great exertion got 

together, which under Nelson fought and conquered at 

Trafalgar." ^ Lord Howe's notion was to keep a fleet at 

St. Helen's with frigates cruising to gain information ; the 

fleet would, in case of emergency, be in readiness to put to 

sea at the shortest notice. The grand fleet, with a suitable 

number of frigates, he would station in Torbay, equally 

ready to start in the event of the enemy sailing from 

Brest. 

It seems difficult to perceive what more resulted from 

all this blockading than the protraction of decisive issues. 

It was generally believed that Buonaparte hoped, by 

keeping his fleets quiet in harbour, to weaken ours by a 

process of rotting in aimless blockadings. He might also 

conjecture the hatred of our sailors to this sort of service, 

and count upon a spirit of insubordination as a consequence. 

Captain Brenton, in commenting upon that letter of Col- 

lingwood from which I have just quoted, says: "Every 

one knows that the ruler of France had the earliest and 

most correct intelligence of whatever was passing in the 

British fleet ; and if he had thought that by continuing 

the war a little longer he could &n the flame of discontent 

in our ships, and produce thereby an open display of 

insubordination, the result to England might have been 

most disastrous." ^ 

It must be admitted, however, that a certain degree of 

slackness had come about under Lord Bridport's command. 

* Life of Howcy p. 217. 
2 Life of the Earl of St Vincent, vol. L p. 437. 
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Nelson, writing to St. Vincent from Plymouth, January 
28tli, 1801, says : ''I did not wish to begin a scene here ; 
I should perhaps have been thought impertinent and 
troublesome, for, except in two or three captains, I see such 
slackness that in the Mediterranean I have not been used 
to; and it requires a man of our friend Collingwood's 
firmness to keep some of them to their duty."^ St. 
Vincent's methods, however, were not successful "Our 
friend CoUingwood " recognized the need of a policy the 
efficacy of which demanded a humaner theory of discipline 
than the old Earl was capable of devising. In this same 
letter to Lord St. Vincent, Nelson has this postscript: 
" Collingwood's wife and child arrived at seven o'clock last 
evening, 2 p.m." 

To this meeting CoUingwood had been looking forward 
with passionate anxiety. The prospect of embracing his 
Sarah — ^his "jewel," as he calls her to Sir Edward Blackett 
— and one at least of his little girls, " has cured me," he 
writes to his father-in-law, " of all my complaints ; indeed, 
I believe the cause of them was vexation and sorrow at 
being, as it were, entirely lost to my family." Nelson had 
asked CoUingwood to dine with him, and as they were 
about to sit down a message came from Mrs. ColUngwood, 
announcing her arrival at Plymouth. ColUngwood fiew to 
the inn, " and found her and little Sarah as weU after their 
journey as if it had lasted only for the day. No greater 
happiness is human nature capable of than was mine that 
evening.'' And afterwards he wrote to his old friend, 
Mrs. Moutray : " How surprised you would have been to 
have popped into the Fountain Inn and seen Lord Nelson, 
my wife, and myself sitting by the fireside cosing, and 
little Sarah teaching Fhillis, her dog, to dance." 

This picture takes an extraordinary tenderness from 

* Nelson's Dispatches and Letters, p. 7 ; Addenda, ccxxviii. 

H 
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contrast with the grim realities of Collingwood's life at 
that time, and it is rendered the more impressive to the 
imagination because of Lord Nelson having been a 
spectator of his friend's felicity. There is something 
remarkable in Nelson and CoUingwood having been 
together at such a moment as this, in such a scene of 
affecting domestic happiness as CoUingwood paints. Only 
a few days before, namely, on the 13th of January, Nelson 
had parted from his wife for ever— divorced himself from 
her for Lady Hamilton. Amongst his last words to 
her were, " I call God to witness there is nothing in you or 
your conduct I wish otherwise." But all the same, in 
uttering these strange words of approval, he was turning- 
his back upon her for ever. " My dear Fanny," he wrote 
from Southampton on the day of his quitting her, " we- 
are arrived and heartily tired ; and with kindest regards 
to my father and all the family; beUeve me, your 
affectionate Nelson." And this was the end of it all ! — of 
years of devotion between them, of admiration on her 
part, of her affectionate cherishing of him when he came- 
home after Teneriffe with one arm gone, of her more thaik 
daughter-like care of his old father ! Yet never did a 
tenderer heart beat in the human breast than in Nelson's;, 
and it might not be hard, I think, to figure with some- 
degree of accuracy the thoughts which visited him, the 
memories which arose in him, as he sat watching CoUing- 
wood and his wife, or directing his gaze at their little girl 
playing with the dog. 

CoUingwood and his wife and child were together 
for a few hours only. " At dawn," he writes to his father- 
in-law, " we parted and I went to sea." It is hard to read 
his letters about this brief meeting without emotion. To- 
my mind they represent the character of CoUingwood as 
the finest compliment ever paid to the profession of the- 
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sea. ''She gloried in being a sailor's wife/' wrote Jane 
Austen of her heroine Anne,^ " but she must pay the tax 
of quick alarm for belonging to that profession which is, if 
possible, more distinguished in its domestic virtues than in 
its national importance." CoUingwood cannot break away 
from the subject of this brief meeting. He and his wife 
were together in January, and in March he is writing 
from off Ushant : " You will have heard from Sarah what 
a meeting we had, how short our interview, and how 
suddenly we parted. It is grief to me to think of it now ; 
it almost broke my heart then. After such a journey ^ to 
see me but for a few hours, with scarce time for her to 
relate the incidents of her journey, and no time for me to 
tell her half what my heart felt at such a proof of her 
affection ! but I am thankful that I did see her and my 
sweet child." And again, off Brest, April 20th : '' I can 
still talk to you of nothing but the delight I experienced 
in the little I have had of the company of my beloved 
wife and of my little Sarah. What comfort is promised to 
me in the affections of that child, if it should please God 
that we ever again return to the quiet domestic cares of 
peace ! " ^ 

In a letter from Mrs. CoUingwood to Sir Edward 
Blackett, bearing the address of 38, George Street, Fly- 
mouth Dock, and dated February 15th, 1801, we catch a 
glimpse of her life ashore — of the life of a sailor's devoted 
wife — and there were many like her in those days who took 
up their abode in lodgings and little cottages, as near to 
where the ships came in for shelter or to replenish, as the 
long-shore accommodation permitted : " The weather here 
is very severe. I never suffered so much from cold, and 

* In Perguanon. 

* From Newcastle to Plymoutli — a long journey indeed in those days. 

* Correspondence and Memoir, pp. 85-6. 
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have been confined to the house some days with rheuma- 
tism, but hope soon to get out again. I wish I could give 
you any account of Admiral Collingwood. I have only 
heaid once since they sailed, and that was from Torbay, 
where they were blown in for a few hours; but as the 
Barfieur is in the course of pay this month, I hope it will 
not be very long before they return into Cawsand Bay. 
In the meantime, I have the satisfaction of knowing how 
much my husband is respected here by the very great 
kindness and attention that everybody shows me. I might, 
if I pleased, be engaged out every day ; but as I have my 
little girl with me, that would not answer at all, as it 
would be leaving her too much, so I shall now stay more 
at home. Pray tell Uncle Harry ^ that Mrs. and Miss 
Turon have called on me, and I went to the Citadel the 
next day to return their visit, and saw poor Governor 
Campbell, who is in a melancholy state, having had a 
paralytic stroke that has altered him much. • . • They 
gave us a very kind reception, and said they hoped to see 
us to a family dinner soon. I feel very much obliged to 
you, my dear sir, for your kind invitation to Thorpe 
Lea, which I shall be very happy to accept of when I 
leave this part of the country ; but at present I fancy I am 
to remain here, or in the neighbourhood of Torbay, for 
some time, as it is the only chance I can have of seeing 
my husband. ... I have received great kindness and 
attention from Sir Thos. Pasley, the Port- Admiral here; 
he has two public days in the week, and I was to have 
dined there yesterday, but was obliged to send an excuse, 
being so poorly, and this morning he has sent me some 
books to amuse me. I am indeed most grateful for the 
kind attention I have received here." ^ 

1 The Rev. H. Blackett, vicar of Bolden, Northumberland. 
^ Letters in posseeeion of J. C. Blackett, Esq. 
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We hear of her again, this time at Paington, August 
10th, 1801. She writes to Mrs. Blackett: "I have been 
at this place some time waiting the Barfieur*8 coming into 
port, and as the fleet have been at sea five months, I hope 
it will not be much longer before I have the pleasure of 
seeing Admiral CoUingwood." ^ Five months I And wait- 
ing for a husband, who is not oflf Cadiz, nor in the West 
Indies, nor in distant seas, but just over the way ; the 
royals of his ship — if ever he sets them — sunk but a little 
distance below the rim of the horizon of the water that 
washes to the cliflEa, on which this tender loving wife 
stands gazing oceanwards. I am perfectly well aware that 
by every canon of the nautical profession we are prohibited 
from witnessing any sentiment in the career of the gentle- 
men of the jacket ; nevertheless, sentiment will creep into 
that career, and make it engaging and touching and 
beautiful, sanctifying it by the pathos it must otherwise 
lack. It may be that only a sailor s wife in these days 
will know how to sympathize to the very heart with the 
wife of the sailor in those red and thunderous times of war. 
She will be in spirit with Mrs. CoUingwood, with the scores 
of other wives of admirals, captains, officers ; she will know 
the meaning of the hurricane note of the gale in the black 
night roaring in the chimney, and furiously rattling the 
rain-lashed window casements ; she will know the mean- 
ing of the storming noises of colliding waters running in 
hills, whitening out into fields of foam under the ink 
of the Channel sky ; she will know the meaning of the 
news of wrecks — of the reports of dismasted ships — of 
the sinister rumours subtly penetrating from one knows 
not what source, of vessels ashore, of loss of life ! Some- 
thing of all this may happen again ; there will be anxiety, 
grief, spells of bitter suspense ; but never can it all happen 
^ Letters in possession of J. C. Blackett, Esq. 
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again as it then did, for science Las extinguished two-thirds 
of those elements and conditions, which, in their combined 
form in the days of CoUingwood — and with the days of 
Collingwood we are dealing — rendered the life of the sailor 
the most desperately perilous of all callings, and the 
expectations, the hopes and the fears of the sailor's wife 
the most poignant and affecting of emotions. 

On the 2l8t of February, 1801, Admiral Comwallis was 
appointed to command the Channel fleet in the room of 
Earl St. Vincent, who was now First Lord of the Admiralty. 
In the preceding month Collingwood had been promoted 
Rear-Admiral of the Bed, in a promotion of flag-officers on 
the occasion of the establishment, by Act of Parliament, of 
the union between Great Britain and Ireland. It will be 
seen by the following letter that the severities of St. 
Vincent's discipline had not been of very much use as an 
influence over the minds of the seamen. Writing on 
board the Barfleur at Spithead, January 1st, 1801, to Sir 
Edward Blackett, Collingwood says : 

" I hope the rest of my New Year's days may be on 
shore in peace and comfort with my family, for in truth my 
domestic comfort has been very much inteiTupted. We 
are rather under disagreeable circumstances at present. 
When it was known that the French were about to send a 
great armament to the West Indies, four of our ships, viz. 
Temerairey Formidable, Vengeance, and Majestic, were fitted 
for foreign service, and ordered to sail — to open their 
further orders in a certain latitude. It was pretty well 
understood among the sailors that they were to go to the 
West Indies, and they peremptorily refused to weigh 
anchor except to England. Having, in this instance, 
thrown off their obedience to the officers (as is ever the 
case), they proceeded to other irregularities, in which they 
were opposed by the officers in the Terneraire, and several 
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of the most active taken into custody. As there was a 
strong suspicion, and in some ships evident proof, that the 
determination not to go abroad was too general, the whole 
squadron was ordered to this port, and the men in 
confinement are to be tried very soon. Except in the 
Temeraire, the general deportment of the men has been 
very orderly, but I doubt whether it would have been so 
in any vessel that was ordered to sail It is a melancholy 
consideration that under whatever circumstances the 
country may be, there should be a doubt whether its active 
force can be appHed in the prompt manner that may be 
necessary. I hope, however, that Peace, established on a 
firm basis, will soon put an end to our anxieties on this 
subject. . . . 

" From what I understand, Lord St. Vincent's illness 
renders him quite incapable of attending to public business. 
On all despatches arriving at the Admiralty lately, Mr. 
Addington has been immediately sent to, and in one 
instance, Lords Qrenville and Spencer were sent to, and 
they were long in consultation before it was settled that 
the fleet should return to England. The state of. the 
West Indies is at this time very critical indeed. The 
French principles of equality, which have loosened all the 
ties of government in Europe, have (doubtless by their 
emissai'ies) found their way to the negroes, and what will 
be the consequence is dreadful to look forward to ; for the 
number of Europeans there is trifling to that of the 
blacks. A West Indian estate is at present a very pre- 
carious hold of a fortune ; but after the revolutions and 
changes made by such a war as we have worked through, 
it hardly appeal's to be the same world we were bom to." ^ 

In the marine chronicles of this period one follows the 
movements of CoUingwood until sent to Cadiz, as though 

^ Letters in poasession of J. C. Blackett, Esq. 
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they were current and of the moment. Nothing brings the 
past so close to us as the old newspaper paragraph. We 
seem to read it with the eyes of a contemporary, respire the 
atmosphere of the age, see what is passing, and hear what 
is said. For instance : " Portsmouth report — ^September 
5th. Sailed the Barfleur of 98 guns, Rear-Admiral 
CoUingwood, Captain Ommaney, to join the Channel 
Fleet." "Plymouth report— March 4th, wind N.N.E., 
fair. This day was paid the Barfleicr, 98 guns, Rear- 
Admiral CoUingwood. — March 8th, wind N.N.E., fair. In 
the forenoon great fog. Sailed for Torbay the Barfleur of 
98 guns, Bear- Admiral CoUingwood; and the London of 
98 guns, Captain G. Murray; they are victualled and 
stored for five months." " Portsmouth report — ^June 4th. 
Admiral CoUingwood arrived here on Thursday and hoisted 
his flag on board the Diamond frigate, Captain Elphinstone, 
and wiU sail to-morrow to join the Channel fleet. Captain 
G. Reynolds also goes to take the command of the Vener- 
aile, of 74 guns, which is to be the Admiral's flag-ship." 
And so on. 

These are the touches which give to the historic portrait 
the bloom and movement of life itself. We taste the salt 
wind ; we see the great fog lifting ; Portsmouth Water — 
Plymouth Sound — are before us crowded with the craft of 
that day : the line-of-battle ship lifts the gleaming buttons 
of her trucks on high, the blood-red cross of St. George 
proudly waves at a score of gaflf ends, the smaU armed 
sloop is beating out, and some saucy brig is bowling in 
with a flowing sheet in company with three or four prizes, 
black, sulky-looking French luggers, and Dutch hoys with 
bows of the shape of an apple ; and we watch the Diamond 
frigate getting under way, flashing into white canvas to 
the merry strains of the boatswain's pipe, and leaning from 
the breeze as her yards are braced to it, with ColUngwood 
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pacing the quarter-deck, sending many a lingering glance 
ashore whilst he thinks of his wife and his little girls, and 
of his home up at old Morpeth, and of the months of salt 
beef and Channel surge, and ceaseless vigilance which lie 
before him. 

Shortly after CoUingwood's death there appeared in the 
Courier, a newspaper of that period, a very graphic account 
of our hero, obviously written by some one who knew him 
personally. Portions of this description are so applicable 
to his experiences whilst blockading Brest, that I cannot 
do better than quote them here: "He was of middle 
stature, but extremely thin and temperate in his general 
habits; ate always with an appetite, drank moderately 
after dinner, but never indulged afterwards in spirits or in 
wine ; while his personal attention to the lowest guest at 
his table was always universally observed. It was his 
general rule in tempestuous weather, and upon any hostile 
emergency that occurred, to sleep upon his sofa in a 
flannel gown, taking o£f only his epauletted coat. The 
writer has seen him up on deck without his hat, and his 
grey hair floating to the wind, whilst torrents of rain 
poured down through the shrouds, and his eye, like the 
eagle's, on the watch. Personal exposure, colds, rheu- 
matisms, ague, all — nothing seemed to him when his duty 
called. His judgment was sound and Arm, his mind acute 
and penetrating, his wit so very lively it led him con- 
stantly to pun ; and though in general punsters must be 
frequently insipid, he seldom failed to produce the playful 
equivoque he wished. 

"To his religious duties he constantly attended; his 
religion like himself was without terror, pure without 
fanaticism, and gentle without levity. He was always 
perfectly dignified in his deportment, without that 
execrable pride which we often see assumed as a cloak 
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to conceal a want of worth. Unprejudiced he was not; 
one prejudice he had which was singular as his mind was 
liberal. He deemed it the bonnden duty of every English- 
man to hate a Frenchman as his natural foe, and no man 
ever hated the national character and the nation more 
cordially than he. As he sometimes expressed a respectful 
pity for the Spaniards, and as the love of his country was 
the leading feature of his noble soul, this probably arose 
from a concealed opinion he entertained, * that universal 
dominion would be the fate of France/ " ^ 

^ Abridged from the extract in the Naval Ckroniclff vol. xxiii. 
p. 351. 
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N the l9t of October, 
1801, preliminaiy ar- 
ticles of peace between 
France and Qreat 
Britain vere signed 
by Lord Hawkeabury 
and Citizen Otto. The 
definitive treaty, how- 
1 as the Peace of Amiens, 
luded until the 25th of 
This peace, brief as it 
llingwood to return to 

___^ conceive that his long 

spell of salt water rendered his home and the shore-gotng 
occupations he made for himself infinitely delightful to him. 
His amusements were wholly domestic ; he read extensively, 
particularly in history ; he studiously exercised himself in 
composition by making abstracts &om books, and closely 
observing the style and turns of the best authors ; he gave 
several hours a day to the education of his daughters. He 
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drew with taste ; ^ he was also very fond of gardening, and 
passed much of his time in the cultivation of his garden on 
the bank of the pretty river Wansbeck. This, indeed, seems 
to have been his favourite employment ; and it is told that 
on one occasion a brother Admiral, who had been hunting 
about the grounds for him in vain, discovered him with his 
gardener, an old man named Scott, in the bottom of a 
deep trench which they were busily occupied in digging. 
We also obtain a sight of CoUingwood at home from a 
letter written by J. E. Blackett to his brother. Sir Edward^ 
dated April 21st, 1803 : 

" I went to Morpeth soon after I wrote to you, and spent 
a week there very agreeably with the Admiral and my 
daughter. The weather was very fine : too much so for 
the season. We were out most of the day till drove into- 
the house by the heat: the Admiral busy with his axe 
and spade, and all of us employed. There was a great 
change in the weather on Saturday. . . , My grand- 
daughters have not received that improvement from the- 
school at this place that their parents expected. So they 
are taken away from it, and are at present at home under 
the instruction of their father and mother. ... A fortnight 
ago Thomas Bates, your tenant, being at the Morpeth 
market, dined at Admiral CoUingwood's, and produced a. 
gold ring which was found on removing some stones near 

^ A story is told of his skill as an artist. Nelson and he were 
often together, when at Antigiia, at the house of Commissioner 
Moutray. Nelson had lost his hair from fever, and its place was 
supplied hy a wig of the most grotesque character. Collingwood 
said to him one day, "Nelson, I must draw you in that wig." This 
he did, and produced a coloured drawing which is said to have been 
a very good likeness. After the picture had been looked at and 
laughed over, Nelson said, "Now, Collingwood, in revenge I will' 
draw you in that queue of yours," and made a pencil sketch of his 
friend. These two portraits were long in the possession of Mrs. 
Moutray. 
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the Koman encampraent, which (as the Admiral at that 
time daily expected to be called to town) Bates requested 
that he would take with him to be delivered to you. . . . 
But at present it is not likely that Admiral Collingwood 
will have a call." ^ 

A very patriotic habit of Collingwood was to plant 
acorns with a view to oak trees and ships of the line in 
the future. He was constantly lamenting the prospect of 
a decay of timber in this country ; and indeed, when one 
considers the enormous quantity of wood that went to the 
construction of a single ship of the line, and when one 
reflects that, despite one or two small experiments, there 
was no hint to be found in that age of the probability of 
iron replacing timber, one cannot but sympathize with 
CoUingwood's forebodings. "If," says he, "the country 
gentlemen do not make it a point to plant oaks wherever 
they will grow, the time will not be very distant when to 
keep our navy we must depend entirely on captures from 
the enemy. ... I wish everybody thought on this subject 
as I do ; they would not walk through their farms without 
a pocketful of acorns to drop in the hedge-sides, and then 
let them take their chance." It was computed that the 
construction of a 74-gun ship consumed about 3,000 loads 
of timber, each load containing 50 cubic feet. Two thousand 
large well-grown trees, averaging two tons each, were 
needed. Allowing a space of 33 feet between each tree — 
30 feet being the usual planting distance — then a statute 
acre would contain 40 trees; and the buildiDg of a 74-gun 
therefore absorbed the timber of 50 acres ! Even so 
recently as 1844 — thirty-four years after the death of 
Collingwood — a writer was declaring that " the man who 
plauts 500 acres of land with 20,000 oak trees, which in 
90 or 100 years will be available in the construction of 
* Letters in possession of J. C. Blackett, Esq. 
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ten sail of the line, is a true patriot ; whilst hy such an act 
his posterity will reap an ample fortune." ^ 

This was the last time that Collingwood was at home ; 
he was to live for another seven years ; but never again 
was he to revisit the scenes which he loved, which held all 
that was dearest to him in this world. So wonderfully 
human i^ the character of this fine sailor and good and 
great man, so present to our sympathies — long ago as it 
is — ^is all that concerns his life, that though knowing how 
it is to be with him — that he is about to go forth to earn 
renown for himself — ^to play so distinguished a part as to 
become one of the most striking of the historic figures of a 
great historic age — though knowing this, still do we seem to 
attend his departure from his home with reluctance, and 
linger in fancy with him on the threshold of his house at 
Morpeth with such emotion of personal concern at the 
eternal separation he is unconsciously entering upon as 
makes one wonder at the magic of the character that 
could produce a sentiment of the kind eighty years after 
his death. 

Never for a moment had there been hope in this 
country of a continuance of peace between Great Britain 
and France. Whilst all seemed at rest, the French 
ports were full of the business of warlike preparations. 
Gun- vessels and flat-bottomed boats were being built; a 
number of powerful liners were in the docks at Brest, 
repairing and nearly ready; there were ships of great 
force on the stocks at Lorient, at St. Malo, at Nantes, at 
Bordeaux, at Rochefort, at Toulon, at Marseilles, and else- 
where. Buonaparte's intentions were clearly defined in 
his instructions to General Decaen. On the 8th of March, 
1803, the King of England sent a message to Parliament 
that was accepted by the public as virtually a declaration 

^ Nautical Magazine, 1844, p. 226. 
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of war against France. War was declared on the 16th of 
May ; letters of marque were issued and general reprisals 
ordered, and an embargo was laid upon ships belonging to 
Holland, which was regarded as a province of France. 

On the 17th of May, Admiral the Hon. William Com- 
wallis sailed from Cawsand Bay with a fleet of ten ships 
of the line to cruise off Ushant and watch the harbour of 
Brest. Collingwood's flag was aboard the Venerable^ and 
it is said that when Admiral Comwallis saw the ship he 
exclaimed, "Here comes CoUingwood; the last to leave 
and the first to join me." Once again he had resumed 
the wretched, monotonous business of blockading. His days 
and nio^hts were to be dedicated to watchinor the motions 
of the French fleet. He bid adieu, he says, to snug beds 
and comfortable naps at night ; there is no more "tuming- 
in " with him unless it be " all standing " ; whenever he 
lies down he has all his clothes on. His interpretation of 
the obligation of alertness must speedily have destroyed a 
man of a weaker constitution than his. He would pass 
whole nights on the quarter-deck, pacing to and fro with 
many a pause between to direct a falcon glance seawards. 
His lieutenant (Clavell) sometimes endeavoured to per- 
suade him ;that so much vigilance on his part was un- 
necessary, that a good look-out was kept, and that he 
must be almost exhausted with fatigue. " I fear you are," 
Collingwood would reply ; " you have need of rest ; so go 
to bed, Clavell, and I will watch by myself." Often they 
would doze together on a gun, from which Collingwood 
repeatedly started to sweep ^the horizon with his night- 
glass.^ 

To the misery of experiences of this sort was to be 
added the horrors of unseaworthy ships. In the beginning 
of 1803 the Venerable was sent to Cawsand Bay that her 

^ Correspondence and Memoir, p. 93. 
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sailors might be refreshed. Their "refreshment" con- 
sisted in being worked almost to death. First of all some 
slight defects appeared in the ship ; they invited a closer 
scrutiny, and at last it was discovered that the Venerabh 
was so utterly rotten as to be unfit for sea. " We have 
been sailing," he wrote, " for the last six months with only 
a sheet of copper between us and eternity." ^ The sailor 
in those days had enemies of a deadlier sort to contend 
with than ever the French or the Spaniards were — I mean 
the rogues of the English shipbuilding yards. The copper 
bolts used as fastenings, instead of being employed for 
holding the ship together, were sold to the marine-store 
dealers. It was the duty of the master-builder and his 
assistants to see that these bolts were driven effectually 
into their proper places, and that this vigilance might be 
eluded, the villains contrived what was called a "devil- 
bolt," composed of the head and tail of a copper bolt 
affixed to a common wooden plug, so that to the eye the 
ship appeared properly copper-fastened. Captain Brenton ^ 
attributes the loss of two line-of-battle ships to these 
sham fastenings, and speaks of others which in a sea-way 
"worked" to such a degree as to oblige them to be 
docked, when on inspection they were found to be held 
together by " devil-bolts." 

Assuredly Collingwood did not leave the Venerable too 
soon. He shifted his flag to the Gulloden, and in November 
1804, in a black night, and during a heavy gale of wind, 
the Venerable, then lying with the fleet at anchor in Torbay, 
went ashore near Faington, and a number of her people 
perished. She was a vessel of historic interest, having 
carried Admiral Duncan's flag at the battle of Camper- 
down. It was this ship that singled out the Vryheid, with 

^ Correspondence ayid Memoir, p. 95. 
* Life of the Earl of St, Vincent, vol. ii. p. 160. 
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the gallant Admiral de Winter on board, and fought her 
until Duncan was obliged to haul off and wear round on 
the starboard tack ; on which the Triumph approached to 
give the Dutchman the coii^p de grdcc, when, after sustain- 
ing the united fire of four British vessels with magnificent 
spirit, De Winter, with his three masts gone and his stout 
craft the sheerest of hulks, struck his colours. 

On the promotion of Admirals on the 23rd of April, 

1804, Collingwood was made Vice-AdmiFal of the Blue. 
The character of the blockade maintained by Cornwallis 
obliged our hero to shift his flag from ship to ship, so that 
he might always be on the station in a vessel fit for instant 
service. Of this he complains a good denl. He writes, for 
instance, that he has been at sea for eighteen weeks at a 
stretch, and that though he has not a sick man in his ship, 
the severity of the cold is making all hands feel the want 
of warm clothing. " When I sailed," says he, " I had not 
time to make a coat, and I have only two, one of which is 
very old ; but I did not suspect I should have been so long 
without the means of getting one." He is to be believed 
indeed when he asserts that, " nothing but a sense of its being 
necessary for the safety of the country could make us sup- 
port such a deprivation of everything which is pleasurable." 

The grim reality of the life is brought home to us by 
his writing in August 1804, that he had not seen a green 
leaf on a tree since he left Portsmouth in June 1803. He 
curiously justifies Lord Howe's opinion on blockading 
when, in writing on board the Dreadnought in February 

1805, he says that the public seem content so long as they 
know that the fleet is at sea, little imagining that every 
gale of wind encountered by the ships diminishes the 
security of the country. " The last cruise," he says, " dis- 
abled five large ships, and two more lately; several of 
them must be docked." 
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Meanwhile his thoughts are for ever with his home ; he 
seems unahle to turn his eyes away from contemplation of 
his daughters. " I am delighted," he writes to his father- 
in-law, " with your account of my children's improvement, 
for it is a subject of the greatest anxiety to me. Above 
all things keep novels out of their reach. They are the 
corrupters of tender minds, they exercise the imagination 
instead of the judgment; make them all desire to become 
the Julias and Cecilias of romance ; and turn their heads 
before they are enabled to distinguish truth from fictions 
devised merely for entertainment. When they have passed 
their climacteric it will be time enough to begin novels." ^ 

A month later than the date of the letter in which this 
passage occurs, CoUingwood was detached from the Channel 
fleet with a squadron with orders to go in pursuit of the 
enemy's fleet, which, having sailed from Toulon, were at 
this time being chased across the Atlantic by Lord Nelson. 
His power in this command, however, was largely discre- 
tionary. Kelson sailed from Antigua on June 13th, and 
on the 18th of July, whilst on his way to. Gibraltar to 
victual the ships, he fell in with CoUingwood in the Dread- 
iwicght, and two other sail of the line. Nelson wrote to 
his old friend to tell him how miserable he was through 
not having met the enemy's fleet. " But for false inform- 
ation," he says, " the battle would have been fought where 
Rodney fought his on June 6th." He is in doubt now 
whether Villeneuve has not tricked him and gone to 
Jamaica. He adds that the moment the fleet is watered 
he will pay CoUingwood a visit — " not, my dear friend, to 



^ Correspondence and Memoir, p. 102. But at this time Scott and 
Jane Austen were not The novel of Collingwood's day was indeed 
miserable stuff ; and he certainly would not advise his wife to put 
the earlier novelists — Fielding, Smollett, Richardson — into the hands 
of his daughters. 
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take your command from you (for I may probably add 
mine to you), but to consult how we can best serve our 
country by detaching a part of this large force." CoUing- 
wood's sagacity penetrated the real motive of the movement 
of the combined fleets. In answer to Nelson's letter he 
writes, dating July the 21st : " I have considered the in- 
vasion of Ireland as the real mark and butt of all their 
operations. Their flight to the West Indies was to take 
off the naval force which proved the great impediment of 
their undertaking. This -summer is big with events." 

His hope of shaking Nelson by the hand, and of enjoy- 
ing a long talk with his old friend, was disappointed. " We 
are in a fresh levanter," wrote Nelson to him, " you have 
a westerly wind — therefore I must forego the pleasure of 
taking you by the hand until October next, when, if I am 
well enough, I shall (if the Admiralty please) resume the 
command." CoUingwood seems to have been much vexed 
by Nelson's failure to visit him. His clear, wise mind 
could not but have been helpful to Nelson in suggestion 
at this time. He might have felt, too, that he had earned 
the compliment of a conference. James, in referring to 
Nelson's falling in with Collingwood, says that the latter 
had no information concerning the enemy to impart " be- 
yond what his own sagacity — and that was of no common 
kind — suggested." 1 But Nelson, weary of the sea, and 
unwell, was anxious to get home for the few weeks' rest 
he was looking forward to. 

Nothing of interest happened until August 20th, when 
at ten o'clock in the morning the combined fleet of 29 
ships of the line, exclusive of frigates and corvettes, hove 
into sight. Collingwood, on board the Dreadnought, had 
for his consorts the Colossus and Achille, 74*s. Here were 
these three ships alone, with the horizon in the north- 

^ JameSy vol. iii. p. 354, 
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west whitened with the crowded canvas of the Franco- 
Spanish fleets I ColUngwood relates the incident to his 
wife thus : " I have very little time to write to you, but 
must tell you what a squeeze we had like to have got 
yesterday. While we were cruising off the town down 
came the combined fleet of 36 sail of men-of-war ; we were 
only three poor things with a frigate and a bomb, and drew 
off towards the Straits, not very ambitious, as you may 
suppose, to try our strength against such odds. They 
followed us as we retired with 1 6 large ships, but on our 
approaching the Straits they left us, and joined their 
friends in Cadiz, where they are fitting and replenishing 
their provisions. We in our turn followed them back, and 
to-day have been looking in Cadiz, where their fleet is 
now as thick as a wood. I hope I shall have somebody 
come to me soon, and in the meantime I must take the 
best care of myself I can." 

The modesty in this relation is as remarkable as the 
gallant spirit and fine seamanship the incident illustrates. 
A writer, referring to this experience of Collingwood, says : 
" In the memorable autumn of 1805, when he with diffi- 
culty got the DreadTimcght into the stream of the Gut of 
Gibraltar, he stood upon the poop smiling at 35 sail of the 
enemy with only five ships under his command ; and when 
they wore back he wore himself in their face, and actually 
blockaded the Bay of Cadiz, they within." ^ Mr. Newnham 
Collingwood is correct in saying that the skill the Admiral 
exhibited in these manoeuvres excited great admiration at 
at the time.* The Dreadnought was a very slow sailer ; 
Collingwood nevertheless contrived to keep his ships just 

1 Naval Chronidey vol. xxiii. p. 351. I rely upon James, the 
naval historian, for the number of ships given. 

" Nelson wrote to him, Oct 10th, 1805 — " Everybody in England 
admired your adroitness in not being forced unnecessarily into the 
Straits." 
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out of gunshot^ saying, " I am determined they shall Bot 
drive me through the Straits unless they follow me." The 
pursuers, perceiving his object, shifted their helm; the 
English ships immediately did the same and followed them. 
This occurred two or three times ; eventually the enemy 
abandoned the chase, and headed for Cadiz, Collingwood 
sticking to their skirts and resuming the blockade with his 
four vessels — he had been joined at midnight by the Mars^ 
74, Captain George Duflf — before half of the French and 
Spanish ships had entered the harbour. 

Captain, after Sir Edward, Codrington, who certainly 
did not love Collingwood, refers to this experience in one 
of his letters. After Trafalgar he had occasion to visit 
Collingwood, whom he describes as very good-humoured, 
chatty, and communicative. " He says the French could 
not have come up with him without passing the Gut of 
Gibraltar, which they wished to avoid, and that as soon as 
he got between the Capes he shortened sail; but they 
would not follow. He seems to do everything himself, 
with great attention to the minutiae." ^ It is indeed de- 
clared of Collingwood, that the professional judgment he 
showed at this time in blocking up the port of Cadiz with 
only four ships of the line, and confining the enemy's fleet 
in their own harbour, " is an instance of genius and address 
that is scarcely to be paralleled in the pages of our naval 
history." 2 His method was to divide his little force so as 
to deceive the enemy, incredible as the success of such a 
stratagem may appear. Two^of his vessels lay close in 
where the signals they made to the other two could be 
observed by the Franco-Spanish, and these signals of the 
inshore ships being repeated by the other two at a distance, 
led to the belief that they in their turn were signalling to 

1 Memoir of 8ir Sdward Codringtoriy p. 44. 

2 Naval Chronicle^ vol. xv. p. 369. 
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a force out of sight behind the horizon. But this was not 
all. As Napoleon had never contemplated the diversion 
of his fleet to the southward and to Cadiz,^ no provision m 
the shape of stores had been made at that port for the 
supply of the thousands who filled the ships which lay in 
it. Neutral vessels were therefore employed in transport- 
ing biscuits and meat and the like from Nantes to the 
small ports of the neighbourhood, and the stoppage of these 
supplies by CoUingwood undoubtedly ended in forcing the 
hand of the enemy's admirals, and compelling them to put 
to sea. 

On the 22nd of August, Rear-Admiral Sir Richard 
Bickerton reinforced CoUingwood oflf Cadiz with four sail of 
the line. Sir Richard's health, however, obliged him shortly 
afterwards to shift his flag and proceed to England. On 
the 30th Sir Robert Calder joined with 18 line-of-battle 
ships. The Admiralty, according to Collingwood's own 
showing, appeared to have abandoned him to his own 
devices. He says that it will be a happy day that relieves 
him from this perpetual cruising which is wearing him to 
a lath. His chief difficulty lay in maintaining the health 
of his men. The procuring beef from the Moors demanded 
a number of ships which he could ill spare ; yet 200 bul- 
locks scarcely sufficed for a week, and a transport laden 
with wine about a month. " How happy," he exclaims, in 
a letter to his father-in-law, dated September 21st, " should 
I be could I but hear from home and know how my dear 
girls are going on I Bounce is my only pet now, and he is 
indeed a good fellow ; he sleeps by the side of my cot, 
whenever I lie in one, until near the time of tacking, and 

^ ££fected by Sir Robert Calder, in an action rendered memorable 
by the scandalous treatment to which he was subjected. But Nelson^ 
as the Duke of Wellington said, had taught the nation not to be 
satisfied with half measures. 
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then marches off to be out of hearing of the guns, for he is 
not reconciled to them yet." ^ 

Bounce was his dog, but of what breed I am unable to 
state ; yet a humorist, to judge from ^oUingwood's refer- 
ences to it. The loneliness he complains of illustrates 
a favourite saying of Nelson: "Every man becomes a 
bachelor after he passes the Bock of Gibraltar." In some 
letters, written by Captain Duff of the Mars, between 
May 1804 and the 21st of October, 1805, on which glorious 
day he was killed by a cannon-ball taking off his head, Col- 
lingwood is occasionally mentioned; and as examples of the 
opinion in which our hero was held by those serving under 
him, I introduce them in this place. On May 6th, 1804, 
Duff writes: *'I have been paying my respects to-day to 
Admiral Collingwood. He is the senior officer ordered to 
be ready for foreign service, and a fine, steady, good officer 
he is. I do not know one I would so soon go on service 
with." On August 26th, he says that Collingwood has 
'* taken him close " to himself, and adds, " He is a very fine 
fellow, and stuck very close to the combined fleet with his 
little squadron." Again, on October 10th, he gives an 
instance of Lord CoUingwood's kindness : " I am sorry the 
rain has begun to-night, as it will spoil my fine work, 
having been employed for this week past to paint the ship 
A la Nelson, which most of the fleet are doing.^ He (Nelson) 
is so good and pleasant a man that we all wish to do what 
he likes without any kind of orders. I have been myself 
very lucky with most of my Admirals, but I really think the 
present the pleasantest I have met with ; even this little 
detachment is a kind thing to me, there being so many 

^ Correspondence and Memoirs, p. 112. 

* Nelson,"! believe, was the first to paint his ships with broad bands 
chequered with the black gun-ports. These bands were then yellow; 
they were afterwards white. 
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senior officers to me in the fleet, as it shows his atten- 
tion and wish to bring me forward ; but I believe I have 
to thank my old friend CoUingwood for it, as he was on 
board the Victory when' I was sent for." ^ 

References, which in any way characterize a man as these 
do, are valuable, as helping us to a true knowledge of his 
heart and qualities. Another who knew CoUingwood, the 
late Admiral Hercules Robinson, in a lively little volume 
of memoirs, entitled Seadrift, has much to say of him: 
*' Collingwood's dry, caustic mind lives before me in the 
recollection of his calling across the deck to his fat, stupid 
captain^ — long since dead — when he had seen him conynit 
some monstrous blunder. After the usual bowing and 
formality, which the excellent old chief never omitted, he 

said, ' Captain , I have been thinking whilst I looked 

at you how strange it is that a man should gi^mo so big and 
know so little. That's aU, sir, that's all.' Hats off, low 
bows." Again, " Nelson and CoUingwood, who were about 
as yielding as their respective anchor-stocks, and who re- 
garded a shower of shot as much as a shower of snowflakes, 
were as tender-hearted as two school-girls. When CoUing- 
wood promoted me from his own ship to be lieutenant of 
the Glory, he sent a commendation with me which, when 
my new Captain (Otway) read it to me, made my cheek 
tingle, knowing how undeserved it was, and feeUng that 
my having been discovered playing with and petting 
Bounce, the Admiral's dog — ' Poor Bouncie, good dog, dear 
Bouncie, &c* — and feeding Nanny, his goat; with biscuit 
when she butted her head at me, had effected more than I 
cared to acknowledge in my promotion." " Pr — tt was 
officer of the watch when the hammocks were piped down 
(a man who neglects his hammock has it locked up in the 
store-room, compelling him to prick for the softest plank 

1 Navcd Chronicle, 15, pp. 276—292. ' Certainly not Rotheram. 
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instead of a comfortable bed whereon to repose, and to 
endure also a term on the black list). The master-at-arms 
reported that he had found Thomas Jones' hammock on 
the deck, and had locked it up in the store-room. ' Well,' 
said Pr — tt, * don't mind it for once.' After this com- 
passionate order he turned round, and there was the 
Admiral twiddling his thumbs, and not affecting to have 
heard anything ; but certainly Pr — tt was promoted very 
soon after. He was a clever man and an excellent oiBScer, 
and it was quite right ; but I think that Tom Jones stepped 
him up the ladder, and that the transaction was considered 
by Collingwood a straw in the air which showed how the 
wind blew." ^ 

Admiral Robinson repeats- what was proverbial in the 
service — that CoUingwood's economy of the King's stores 
was " conscientious to scrupulosity, to a passion." It was 
minute even to the ordering of stray rope-yams to be picked 
up and saved, instead of being thrown overboard. This use- 
ful quality in him was of old standing. Shortly before the 
Battle of St. Vincent a new fore-topsail had been bent in 
the Excellent. In the hottest moment of the engagement 
with the St, Ysidro, Collingwood called out to his boatswain : 
" Bless me, Mr. Peffers, how came we to forget to bend our 
old topsail ? They will quite ruin that new one. It will 
never be worth a farthing again." At the Battle of 
Trafalgar a top-gallant studding-sail was seen to be hanging 
over the top-gallant hammocks, the halliards having been 
shot away. Collingwood called to Lieutenant Clavell to 
help him to take it in, observing that they should want it 
again some other day ; and the pair went to work to roll it 
carefully up, and place it in the boat. CoUingwood's son- 
in-law tells us that during the five years in which the 
Admiral held the command in the Mediterranean the 

* SeadHfty by Admiral Hercules Robinson, 1858, pp. 59 — 66. 
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whole amount of his demand for extraordinary disburse- 
ments was only £54, in which were included the expense 
of a mission to Morocco, the postage of letters,, and other 
matters. 

By certain of the wags of his fleet, when he held com- 
mand after the death of Nelson, he was called " Salt Junk 
and Sixpenny." This I have on the authority of a writer 
whose name is little heard of now, though his published 
writings are full of interest, and exhibit high literary skill 
and great and varied experience of life, I refer to Charles 
Beece Femberton, a noted Chartist. He was impressed, 
and served under CoUingwood off Cadiz, and in a passage 
referring to the Admiral, he says, " Salt Junk and ^ix- 
penny ^ — a sobriquet which his penurious hospitality won. 
With salt junk and a wine which he was proud of sayiug 
'cost him sixpence per gallon,' he regaled his dinner 
guests. Of course ' this was occasioned by his ardour for 
the service which kept him so long at sea, away from 
ports where supplies could be obtained.' There were, 
however, many worse men in the service than old CoUing- 
wood." ^ This is the sarcasm of a forecastle hand, of a 
man who catches up whispers from the quarter-deck, 
<;redits them, and garnishes them. In truth, there was 
nothing niggardly in CoUingwood's hospitality. He was 
by nature very reserved, and when he took command 
of the Mediterranean, and business of the utmost import- 
ance crowded upon his time, he saw very few visitors, 
and indeed little or nothing of his own oflScers save in the 
way of shipboard routine ; but whenever he had leisure to 
entertain, he took care that the company were as liberally 
and elegantly served as the resources of an ocean larder 
permitted. 

* The Life and Literary Remaiiis of Charles Reece PemJIyerton^ 
p. 161. 
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At the same time it must be remembered that at the 
period whea Pemberton was grinning over the nickname 
of " Salt Junk and Sixpenny," Collingwood's income, in- 
cluding his full pay, barely amounted to £1100 a year, "a? 
appears from several of his letters respecting the Income 
Tax, to which he was peculiarly solicitous that the most 
correct return should be made."^ The obligation of 
economy is therefore very apparent, Mr. J. E. Blackett 
was a rich man, and Sir Edward Blackett, his brother, 
a man of very large fortune; but though CoUingwood 
was grateful for his father-in-law's liberal help during 
the harder part of his professional career, neither self- 
dignity, nor honour, would suffer him to tax Mr. 
Blackett's bounty by unnecessary expenditure on his 
own part, in directions, at all events, which might 
have rescued him from the sobriquet that Pemberton 
speaks of. ^ 

Nelson, in a letter dated September 7th, writes to 
CoUingwood from the Admiralty, London : " I shall be 
with you in a very few days, and I hope you will remain 
second in command. You will change the Dreadnought 
for the Boyal Sovereign, which I hope you will like." 

^ Correspondence and Memoir, p. 167. 

^ The poor pay and the social and domestic obligations of the 
naval officer of eighty years ago form the subject of a communication 
fall of protest and indignation, in a naval publication of the period. 
The post-captain's lowest full pay, after the Income Tax had been 
deducted, was about £270. One half he might draw in quarterly 
instalments, but the remainder was withheld till his own and the 
accounts of the warrant-officers had been passed. This was the pay 
of the captain of a small frigate. He had to furnish a cabin and 
provide himself with plate, lineti, wine, stores, telescopes, sextants, 
charts, timepiece, and the like. His dress was expensive, and there 
was the cost of society when in port. The pay increased gradually, 
till the captains of two or three of our largest ships received about 
£720 a year ; but these were like plums in a sailor's duff — quite out 
of hail of one another. 

E 
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This sliip, however, did not join the fleet until rather 
more than a month later. Nelson sailed from Portsmouth 
in the Victory on the morning of the 15 th September, 
and . despatched (on the 26th) the Eurylavs frigate in 
advance to let ColUngwood know that he was coming, 
and to request, if the fleet were in sight of Cadiz, not 
only that no salute should be fired, but that no colours 
should be hoisted, " for," he added, " it is as well not to 
proclaim to the enemy every ship which may join the 
fleet." The reception Nelson met with delighted him. 
He wrote to Lady Hamilton that he believed his arrival 
was most welcome, not only to Collingwood, but to every 
individual in the fleet. "When," says he, "I came to 
explain to them the ' Nelson touchi it was like an electric 
shock. Some shed tears, all approved. ' It was new — it 
was singular — it was simple 1 ' and from admirals down- 
wards it was repeated, ' It must succeed if ever they will 
allow us to get at them I You are, my lord, surrounded 
by friends whom you inspire with confidence.' Some may 
be Judases, but the majority are certainly much pleased at 
my commanding them." ^ 

That there were Judases amongst the captains of that 
fleet. Nelsons sensitiveness, rather than his conviction, 
might cause him to fear; but assuredly he would not 
suppose that Collingwood was one of them. The relations 
of these two great men before the famous battle — down 
to Nelson's dying hour, in short — were never more cordial. 

1 The theatrical side of Nelson's character shows strongly in his 
letters to Lady Hamilton — if indeed he wrote half that was printed 
. in the work that contains them. The sentiment of that age was not 
opposed to tears even in the nautical calling ; at the same time it is 
difficult to imagine such men as Collingwood, Duff, Rotheram, and 
others of the seasoned lobscousers, weeping over the " Nelson touch." 
If tears fell they must have been of the iron sort that Pluto, by the 
poet, was deemed capable of shedding. 
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*' Telegraph upon all occasions without ceremony," writes 
Nelson to Collingwood ; *' we are one, and I hope we shall 
be." " I send you my plan of attack/' he says, October 
9th, '^ as far as a man dare venture to guess at the very 
uncertain position the enemy may be found in ; but^ my 
dear friend, it is to place you perfectly at ease respecting 
my intentions, and to give full scope to your judgment 
for carrying them into effect. We can, my dear Coll., 
have no little jealousies : we have only one great object 
in view — that of annihilating our enemies and getting 
a glorious peace for our country. No man has more 
confidence in another than I have in you ; and no man 
will render your services more justice than your very old 
friend. Nelson and Bronte." ^ 

Codrington, who seldom loses an opportunity to sneer 
at Collingwood, says: ''On the Sunday morning Lord 
Nelson, as a compliment to Collingwood, called him on 
board by signal to consult with him, saying to Hardy 
jocosely that he should not be guided by his opinion 
unless it agreed with his own ; and upon asking him, 
Collingwood gave his opinion in favour of attacking the 
fleet immediately. Lord Nelson, however, kept to his own 
plan of waiting till he could get them further off." * One 
is reluctant to question the testimony of such a witness 
as Sir Edward Codrington, who holds a foremost place in 
the ranks of British seamen and commanders; but the 
word of a Collingwood must stand high, very high, above 
the assertion of a Codrington. 

Whatever record leap to light 
He never shall be shamed ! 

And Collingwood is himself clear on the point. " In this 
affair," he wrote November 2nd, 1805, referring to Nelson 

^ Nelson's Dispatches and Letters, vol. viL p. 95. 
^ Memoir of Sir Edvxx/rd Codrington, p. 54. 
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and to the battle " he did nothing without my counsel. We 
made our line of battle together, and concerted the mode 
of attack, which was put in execution in the most admirable 
style/' ^ The character of CoUingwood speaks for itself. 
We find him the soul of honour throughout his career, 
dignified, upright, of spotless integrity, animated by a 
sense of dutifulness unparalleled in its acts of self- 
devotion. He was not the man to lay claim to merits to 
which he had no title. Nelson's opinion of CoUingwood's 
professional genius was too sincere to suffer him to be in 
earnest in the language which Codrington put into his 
mouth. He consulted CoUingwood, and CoUingwood 
approved, and his words, which I have quoted, admit of no 
further interpretation than that of cordial endorsement 
of Nelson's pre-arranged tactics. 

It is interesting to observe the part allotted to CoUing- 
wood in Nelson's memorable General Order, October 18th. 
The fleet is to be kept in that position of saiHng (with the 
exception of the first and second in command) that the 
order of saUing is to be the order of battle. If the enemy 
is seen to windward in line of battle, and the two lines 
and advanced squadron of British ships can " fetch " them 
^-that is to say, arrive at them by a single board or by 
beating — it is assumed that they may be so extended as 
to prohibit their van from succouring their rear. "I 
should, therefore," says Nelsou, " probably make the second 
in command a signal to lead through about the twelfth 
ship from their rear (or wherever he could fetch if not 
able to get so far advanced)." The second in command — 
that is to say, CoUingwood — " will in all possible things 
direct the movement of his line by keeping them as com- 
pact as the nature of the circumstances will admit." 
Should the enemy's fleet be discovered in Hue of battle to 

^ Correspondence and Memoir, p. 136. 
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leeward, the divisions of the British will be brought nearly 
within gun-shot of the enemy's centre; the signal will 
then most probably be made for the lee-line (Collingwood's) 
to bear up together, ''and to crowd sail so as to arrive as 
quickly as possible at the enemy, cutting through him 
at the twelfth ship from the rear." Finally, the entire 
direction of the line (after the intentions of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief are signified) is intended — with a reserva- 
tion that implies merely anticipation of the unexpected — 
to be left to Collingwood. The whole spirit of this General 
Order breathes the foregone conclusion of the enemy's 
annihilation. There must be no loss of time — this is the 
true genius of the Nelson '* touch." The business must 
be decisive ; the second in command having dealt his blow, 
must follow it up until the assaulted ships are captured or 
destroyed. The essential point is to throw the whole 
weight of the British fleet some two or three ships ahead 
of the enemy's commander-in-chief, who is supposed to be 
in the centre. The object, of course, is to deal with the 
windward vessels before those to leeward could work up to 
their assistance. In effect, it is a repetition of Nelson's 
tactics at the Nile, saving that here the ships were in 
motion, whilst in Aboukir Bay the French were at anchor. 
Interest, however, in these old battle manoeuvres cannot 
but be languid nowadays. They are as obsolete to the 
mariner as the methods of warfare in the times of the 
sling and the arrow, the cross-bow, and the complete suit 
of maiL One may study such an order as this of Nelson 
without discovering a single hint likely to prove applicable 
to our steam and metal era. The lee and weather divisions 
of the future can signify only the quarter from which the 
wind blows. What other significance is to be attached to 
these words beyond their meaning as mere sea terms when 
your propeller can put your ship into any position you choose 
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her to occupy ? Moreover, it is conceivable that before the 
naval officer ventures to offer an opinion upon the character 
of the tactics likely to be employed in future marine 
conflicts, he will first want to know what kind of a ship he 
is going to be put in command of. Everything is uncertain 
to positive vagueness. Of nothing can we be sure saving 
that the science of ocean warfare, brought to its height by 
Nelson in the days of tacks and sheets, is now for all 
purposes of suggestion as absolutely useless as in this age 
would be the ships which he commanded. 

The Battle of Trafalgar was fought on the 21st of 
October, 1805. At dawn on this day the combined fleet 
of French and Spaniards were descried at a distance of 
some ten or twelve miles. The morning was somewhat 
misty, but the risen sun clarified the atmosphere, and his 
light flashed upon a spectacle of splendour, colour, and 
beauty. There was a light wind, but a swell with some 
weight was rolling in from the Atlantic. The eastern 
sea-line looked full of ships, and towering among them 
was the colossal Santissima Trinidad, the huge fabric whom 
Nelson, in a letter written some time earlier, had hoped to 
see his old Mend <'CoU" alongside of— remembering the 
Battle of St. Vincent. 
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r is not proposed to 
attempt a description 
of the Battle of Tra- 
falgar. The tale is 
hoary with its burdeo 
of eighty- five years, 
and every hookshelf 
has a volume contain- 
iug it at large. Our 
business is with Col- 
ling wood and with, 
his ship the Boj/al 
Sovereign, and we 
will follow the fine 
old craft as best we can as she slides over the wide heave 
of the Atlantic swell to the light impulse of her out- 
stretched wings of studding-sail, slowly widening the dis-^ 
tance betwixt hurself and the ships astern of her as she. 
goes, so that, as we all know, she was in action a quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes, amidst a furious fire, which: 
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she was returning with tragic and tremendous effect, before 
the nearest of the British ships was within gunshot. *' See/' 
cried Nelson, viewing this magnificent exhibition of British 
pluck with the generous enthusiam that was one of the 
finest qualities of his grand character; ''See/' he cried to 
Captain Blackwood, " how that noble fellow CoUingwood 
takes his ship into action ! " and it is believed that CoUing- 
wood, much about the time when this speech was uttered, 
exclaimed, ** What would Nelson give to be here ! " Let 
the late Admiral Hercules Robinson, who was an eye- 
witness, here spin us a Trafalgar yam : 

" There is now before me the beautiful misty sunshiny 
morning of the 21st October; the sea like a mill-pond, 
but with an ominous ground swell rolling in from the 
Atlantic. The noble fleet with royals and studding-sails 
on both sides, bands playing, officers in full-dress, and the 
ships covered with ensigns hanging in various places! 
How well I remember the ports of our great ships hauled 
up, the guns run out ; and as from the sublime to the 
ridiculous is but a step, the Pickle schooner close to our 
ship with the boarding nettings up and her tompions out 
of her four guns — about as large and as formidable as two 
pairs of Wellington boots. How I see at this moment 
glorious old CoUingwood a quarter of a mile ahead of his 
second astern, and opening the battle with the magnificent 
black Santa Anna, cutting the tacks and sheets and 
halliards of his studding-sails as he reached her, and 
letting them drop into the water (grieving, I have no 
doubt, at the loss of so much beautiful canvas), and as his 
main-yard caught the mizzen-vangs of his opponent, dis- 
charging his double-shotted broadside into her stem, and 
extinguishing one ship of the thirty-three we had to deal 
with. Don Ignatio Maria d'Alava, whose flag she bore, 
told me five years afterwards at the Havannah, that one 
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broadside killed 350 men, and he added, ' // rompait todos ; * 
and though he fought on afterwards for a couple of hours 
like ' a man of honour and a cavalier/ the first broadside 
did his business, and there was an end of him. 

"I see before me at the end of half a century dear 
old Cuddie (as we called CoUingwood), walking the break 
of the poop with his little triangular gold-laced cocked 
hat, tights, silk stockings and buckles, musing over the 
progress of the fight and munching an apple." ^ 

It was about ten minutes past noon when, having sailed 
to within pistol-shot of the Santa Anna, the Royal Sovereign 
discharged a smashing broadside into her which, so the 
Spanish officers afterwards declared, killed and wounded 
some four hundred of her crew, and disabled fourteen of 
her guns. With her starboard artillery similarly charged, 
the Boyal Sovereign let fly at the Fougueux, but the' distance 
was too great for the projectiles, and not much mischief 
resulted. Collingwood's next manoeuvre was to range close 
alongside his huge opponent, the Santa Anna ; the two 
ships rubbed channels together ; the very muzzles of the 
guns seemed to touch. A furious cannonading followed ; 
so close and thick was the storm of balls that the 
sailors saw the iron missiles strike one another as they 
were discharged, and fall flattened into the water. 
Whilst the Boyal Sovereign was contending with the 
Santa Anna, she was raked by the Fougueux and 
the San Zeandro ; while, within 300 yards of her, upon 
her starboard bow and quarter, were the San Justo and 
Indomptahk. It was like being in the heart of a volcano 
in full blaze. Five ships to one ! It is amazing that the 
Royal Sovereign was not cannonaded into staves before a 
single ship could come to her relief. Undoubtedly this par- 
ticular bit of conflict was working strong in CoUingwood'a 

1 Seadrift, p. 252. ' 
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memory when, long after, he issued the Order of Battle, 
to which reference will be made in its place. 

The Boyal Sovereig^n was fighting single-handed for a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes— flaming away at 
her five opponents whilst the rest of the British fleet were 
swarming slowly down into action and viewing the noble, 
heroic sight with admiration and delight. Could the 
sailors demand a more inspiriting example than the 
spectacle of ColHngwood's line-of-battle ship alone in the 
thick of the enemy ? Happily four of his five opponents 
in a little while discovered that they were injuring them- 
selves seriously by their own cross fire ; by this time also 
three or four British ships were at hand; and the four 
two-deckers shifting their helms, made off, leaving the 
SaTtta Anna to fight the Royal Sovereign alone. At the 
expiration of some twenty minutes, the JBelleisle hauling 
up, fired a broadside into the lee quarter of the Santa 
Anna, and then headed for the Indomptahh; but the 
combat still raged between CoUingwood's ship and the 
Santa Anna, on boai'd which was the flag of the Spanish 
Vice- Admiral Alava, nor did it terminate until at the end 
of about an hour and a quarter, when, her three masts 
having gone over the side, the Spaniard, that had most 
nobly sustained the contest, struck to the Boyal Sovereign, 
Scarcely had this happened when the Royal Sovereign's 
mizzenmast came down ; she was so ploughed-up and 
shattered indeed that whilst manoeuvring to get ahead of 
her prize, her mainmast went over the side, leaving nothing 
but the tottering foremast standing. 

James justly comments on the wonderful modesty with 
which CoUingwood refers in his dispatch, after the Battle 
of Trafalgar, to the part taken by his own ship. The 
passage in that dispatch says no more than this : " The 
Commander-in-Chief, in the Victory, \qA the weather column. 
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and the Boyal Sovereign, which bore my flag, the lee. The 
action began at twelve o'clock by the leading ships of the 
columns breaking through the enemy's line, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief about the tenth ship from the van, the 
second in command about the twelfth from the rear."" 
That is all. Had he been a spectator viewing the engage-* 
ment from the deck of a distant frigate, as Colonel Drink- 
water vie wed. the Battle of St. Vincent, his language could 
not be more unsuggestive of the magnificent pai-t he- 
himself played. 

Several characteristic anecdotes of Colling wood, whilst 
approaching the enemy and whilst in the thick of him,, 
are preserved. At dawn, on the morning of the 21st, his 
servant. Smith, entered his cabin and found him already 
risen and dressing. He asked Smith if he had seen the 
French fleet; the man replied he had not, on which 
Collingwood told him to look at them, adding that in a 
very short time he would see a great many more vessels. 
" I then," says Smith, " observed a crowd of ships to lee- 
ward ; but I could not help looking with still greater 
interest at the Admiral, who during all this time was. 
shaving himself with a composure that quite astonished 
me." 1 CoUingwood dressed himself that morning with 
unusual care. One notices this attention to personal 
appearance on the eve of conflict in many others besides- 
Collingwood. Meeting Lieutenant Clavell, he advised him* 
to pull off his boots. " You had better," he said, " put on- 
silk stockings as I have ; for if one should get a shot in 
the leg they would be so much more manageable for the- 
surgeon." He then visited the decks to encourage the^ 
men, and addressing the oflScers, exclaimed : " Now, gentle- 
men, let us do something to-day which the world may talk, 
of hereafter." 

^ Correspondence ai\d Memoir, p. 124, 
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It is said that Collingwood's crew were drawn principally 
from the district of Newcastle-on-Tyne.^ This circum- 
stance would account for a strong esprit de corps* His 
Captain (Rotherham), bom at Hexham, was a Newcastle 
man by virtue of residence. A story of his coolness 
during the action is related. A heavy shower of the 
enemy's musketry swept the quarter-deck of the Hayal 
Sovereign, and left Botherham almost alone. He wore a 
gold-laced cocked-hat, described as '' rather a remarkable 
one/' and gold epaulets. On being asked his reason for 
thus defiantly exposing himself to the enemy's small- 
arms' men, he replied, *' I have always fought in a cocked- 
hat, and I always will" ^ Rotherham was a man after 
Collingwood's own heart: of a dryness of humour that 
gained largely in point and effect from the Northumber- 
land burr in his articulation. His father had been for 
many years senior physician of the Newcastle Infirmary. 
Botherham was early grounded in mathematics by the 
celebrated Dr. Hutton, then of Newcastle, and went 
to sea as Cook did, in a collier, whence he entered the 
navy and served under Admiral Barrington, whose 
officers enjoyed great reputation for skilfulness in naval 
tactics. On the 1st of June, Botherham was first lieu- 

^ Newcastle Chronide^ November 4th, 1876. That a large pro- 
portion of Collingwood's crew on board the Boyal Sovereigih in the 
action at Trafalgar were men belonging to tbe district in which he 
was born seems confirmed by a picture in possession of Earl Nelson. 
His Lordship has been good enough to send me the following descrip- 
tion : " There is the Royal Sovereign on one side with a medallion of 
Oollingwood ; on the other a medallion of Nelson and a pictare of 
the Victory. Around the Admiral's (viz., Nelson's) medallion is the 
great signaL Around CoUingwood 'Tars of the Tyne,' as if that 
had been a last word given to his own sailors before going into the 
Battle. I think the flag of the Victory is half-mast high, betokening 
the Admiral's death, whilst Fame is blowing her trumpet and pointing 
to Oollingwood as the surviving hero." 

* Naval Chronicle^ vol. xv. p. 110. 
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tenant of the Culloden, and it was he who commanded the 
French ship Le Vengeur so long as she could be Icept afloat. 
He was made post-captain in 1800, and in the Battle of 
Trafalgar exhibited a degree of intrepidity and judgment 
that abundantly justified Collingwood's high opinion and 
esteem. 

Whilst the Boyal Sovereign was sailing into the combined 
fleets the memorable signal was made aboard the Victory: 
" England expects that every man will do his duty." On 
CoUingwood observing it before learning its signification, 
he said that he wished Nelson would make no more 
signals, for they all knew what they were to do ; but on 
the purport of it being communicated to him, he expressed 
great delight and admiration, and at once desired that it 
should be made known to the officers and ship's company. 
It is said that a universal shout arose from the British 
fleet on this signal being flown. Admiral Hercules Robin- 
son contradicts this. He says, " Lord Nelson's ' England 
expects, &a,' was sublime ; but then there is the historical 
lie, ' It was received throughout the fleet with shouts of 
acclamation, and excited an unbounded enthusiasm.' Why, 
it was noted in the signal-books and the logs, and that was 
all about it ; we certainly never heard one word about it 
in our ship till we heard of our transports on our return to 
England ! " ^ One by one our traditions are pricked, and 
leave behind them nothing but thin air. Is not our belief 
in the uproarious shout of the Jacks of the fleet on 
''England expects, &a," being hoisted one of the most 
sacred of our articles of patriotic fedth ? Yet it is to be 
feared that Admiral Hercules Robinson is quite right. 
Here and there a shout might have arisen ; but the crews 
were at quarters ; nor could the signal by any possibility 
have been simultaneously interpreted aboard the various 

1 Seadrtfty p. 250. 
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ships. I fear then we must abandon this old inspiriting 
incident of the battle, and let something that might have 
happened take its place. 

The editor of Collingwood's letters tells us that when 
the Boycd Sovereign had floated some distance in advance 
of the line of ships in their wake, Lieutenant Clavell 
observed that the Victory was setting studding-sails, and 
that officer asked permission to imitate her example, 
influenced by a very intelligible spirit of emulation. 
" The ships of our line," answered Collingwood, ** are not 
yet sufficiently up for us to do so now ; but you may be 
getting ready." The halliards were accordingly manned, 
and in about ten minutes Collingwood, seeing Clavell's 
gaze fixed upon him, gave him a nod. Clavell instantly 
went to Captain Rotherham and told him that the Admiral 
desired him to make all sail. This story I consider fit 
only for the marines. If it is to be received it must dim 
something, nay, dim much of CoUingwood's glory on this 
occasion — his eagerness to be first in the fray, his delight 
at the comparatively rapid pace of his ship over the long 
swell. The noble spirit of rivalry was everywhere mani- 
fest; every ship was in as great a hurry as the soft air 
that was breathing would permit. Collingwood led; it 
was pre-arranged that he should lead ; to be first must be 
everything with him. Are we to suppose that he " kept 
all fast,'' as though the ships astern were a convoy, and it 
was his business to await the convenience of the laggers ? 

Some of Newnham Collingwood's anecdotes, however, 
are credible, and must properly find a place here. He 
.claims that the nearest of the English ships was distant 
about a mile from the Royal Sovereign when Collingwood 
dischai'ged his first gun, that his vessel might in some 
degree be hidden by the smoke. It may be inferred from 
contemporary testimony that the speed of the vessels as 
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they approached the comhined fleet did not exceed a mile 
in the hour. Indeed, we know that the wind failed wholly 
as the Victory floated into the foe, that the impulse barely 
gave her steerage way, and that her momentum was almost 
wholly owing to the swell. If Newnham Collingwood be 
right in his time and distance, then those who gontend 
that Collingwood was a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes in action alone must be right also. In the heat 
of the engagement with the Santa Anna, Botherham 
stepped up to Collingwood, and shaking him by the hand, 
said, " I congratulate you, sir ; she is slacking her fire and 
must soon strike." It needed but the hauling down of the 
Santa Annans colours to round off and make perfect this 
most nobly heroic, single-handed affair. " It was indeed 
expected on board the Boyal Sovereign that they would 
have had the gratification of capturing the Spanish Admiral 
in the midst of a fleet of thirty-three sail before the arrival 
of another English ship." ^ Yet the Santa Annans business 
was as good as completed before the arrival of the Belleisle, 
Collingwood throughout the action was everywhere on 
board his ship ; he visited the men, he enjoined them not 
to fire a shot in waste, he himself sighted several of the 
guns, warmly commending the groups of hearties the while, 
particularly a coloured sailor, who, whilst the Admiral stood 
beside him, fired ten times directly into the porthole of the 
Santa Anna. " Lord Collingwood," wrote Codrington, " cer- 
tainly went into action in the finest style possible, and is as 
brave a man as ever stepped on board a ship ; I can also 
believe him to be a very good man in his way, but he has 
none of the dignity an Admiral should have, and seems to 
lose all the great outline of a chief command in his atten- 
tion to the minutice." ^ Codrington's theory of dignity is 

^ Correspondence and Memoirs, p. 128. 

2 Memoir of Sir Edward Codrington, p. 66. 
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perhaps scarcely worth inquiring into. Most of us will 
doubtless think that the figure of Collingwood in that field 
of Trafalgar exhibits, not only all the dignity, but all the 
rest of the heroic and sublime qualities one looks for in a 
great commander, a great seaman, and a great man at such 
a time. " He fought like an angel," wrote the lion-hearted 
Blackwood, of Collingwood, and there was no man in that 
fleet but would have agreed with him. 

Great events are often best realized by observing points 
of them which seem of trifling importance. The imploring 
cry of a Frenchman struggling for his life in the water at 
the Battle of the Nile ; the defiant crow of a cock in the 
pause of a furious cannonade; such a view as Admiral 
Robinson gives us of the figure of Collingwood quietly 
pacing the deck and gravely munching an apple as he 
enters the scene of battle ; these things are like a flashing 
of little lights upon a canvas so wide that much of it lies 
in gloom. The flame is small, yet it will disclose, though 
dimly perhaps at the extremities, a considerable area of 
the picture, and what we thus see is often a revelation 
that enables us to compass much that would otherwise 
show darkly to the gaze. I like, and for this reason reprint, 
a touching letter written by young Aikenhead, who was 
midshipman in the Royal Sovereign at Trafalgar. He was 
killed four hours after the letter was written : *' We have 
just piped to breakfast," says he ; " thirty-five sail, besides 
smaller vessels, are now on our beam about three miles oflF. 
Should I, my dear parents, fall in defence of my king, let 
that thought console you. I feel not the least dread on 
my spirits. Oh, my parents, sisters, brothers, dear grand- 
father, grandmother, and aunt, believe me ever yours \ 
Accept perhaps for the last time your brother's love, be 
assured I feel for my friends should I die in this glorious 
action — ^glorious, no doubt, it will be. Every British heart 
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pants for glory. Our old Admiral (Collingwood) is quite 
young with the thoughts of it. If I survive, nothing wiU 
give me greater pleasure than embracing my dearest rela- 
tions. Do not, in case I fall, grieve — it will be to no 
purpose. Many brave fellows will no doubt fall with me, 
on both sides." ^ 

It is an old-fashioned letter, but all the same there is 
the throb of a brave human heart in it It brings the 
scene before one — ^and more especially that moment of 
solemn pause which comes upon the heroic spirit on the eve 
of contest. We see Nelson kneeling in his cabin writing 
down his touching and beautiful prayer. Throughout the 
fleet there were scores of men snatching the last opportunity 
they might ever have in this world to send a Qod's blessing 
to those they loved, to assure them that they meant to do 
their duty, to promise their dear ones that nothing but 
their death should ever cause them a sigh. " What think 
you, my own dearest love ? " writes Blackwood on board the 
Eurycdus to his wife. '* At this moment the enemy are 
coming out, and as if determined to have a fair fight. . . . 
You see, dearest, I have time to write to you and to assure 
you that, at the latest moment of my breath, I shall be as 
much attached to you as a man can be." ' 

When Nelson was wounded Captain Hardy sent a mes- 
sage to that effect to Collingwood. Hardy had learnt from 
Dr. Beatty, the Victory's surgeon, that the wound was mortal; 
but knowing the love that Collingwood bore the hero, he 
hoped to spare his feelings by cautiously breaking the news. 
Collingwood appears to have thought that Lieutenant Hills, 
the officer sent to inform him that the Commander-in-Chief 
was wounded, had arrived at the request of Nelson. " When 
my dear friend received his wound," Collingwood wrote to 

^ Naval ChronicUy voL xv. p. 119. 

' Blackwood's Magazine, voL xxxiv. p. 10. 
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J. K Blackett, November 2nd| '^ he immediately sent an 
officer to me to tell me of it^ and give his love to me. 
Though the officer was directed to say the wound was not 
dangerous, I read in his countenance what I had to fear, 
and before the action was over, Captain Hardy came to in- 
form me of his death. I cannot tell you how deeply I was 
affected ; my friendship for him was unlike anything that 
I have left in the navy — a brotherhood of more than thirty 
years."- Beatty is, however, express on this point. He 
says in a note appended to his narrative of the death of 
Nelson, that Hardy considered it his duty to advise Celling- 
wood of Nelson being wounded, as soon as the fate of the 
day was decided ; but fearing that Nelson might object, he 
directed that Lieutenant Hills should be detained on deck 
till he (Hardy) came up from the cockpit. The matter, 
however, is of no importance. 

Remembering the affection that subsisted between 
Nelson and Collingwood, there is something singularly 
touching in the few lines which our hero addressed to the 
Duke of Clarence on the death of his friend : " He had," 
he says, "all the qualities that adorn the human heart, 
and a head which, by its quickness of perception and depth 
of penetration, qualified him for the highest offices of his 
profession. But why am I making these observations to 
your Royal Highness, who knew him ? Because I cannot 
speak of him but to do him honour. Your Royal Highness 
desires to know the particular circumstances of his death. 
I have seen Captain Hardy but for a few minutes since, 
and understood from him that at the time the Victory was 
very closely engaged in rather a crowd of ships, and that 
Lord Nelson was commending some ship that was con- 
ducted much to his satisfaction, when a musket-ball struck 
' him on the left breast. Captain Hardy took hold of him 

* Correspondence and Memoir j p. 136. 
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to support him, when he smiled and said, ' Hardy, I believe 
they have done it at last/ He was carried below; and 
when the ship was disengaged from the crowd, he sent an 
officer to inform me that he was wounded. I asked the 
officer if his wound was dangerous. He hesitated ; then 
said he hoped it was not, but I saw the fate of my friend 
in his eye ; for his look told what his tongue could not 
utter. About an hour after, when the action was over, 
Captain Hardy brought me the melancholy account of 
his deatL He inquired frequently how the battle went, 
and expressed joy when the enemy was striking; in his 
last moments showing an anxiety for the glory of his 
country, though regardless of what related to his own 
person." ^ 

. In this action CoUingwood escaped with his life by a 
miracle. In describing the scene to his wife, he tells her 
that all were killed or wounded on the quarter-deck and 
poop saving himself, Rotherham, and Cosway, his secretary* 
He was himself injured— oddly enough in the leg, as 
though 'in justification of his use of silk stockings; he 
was struck by a splinter, and he writes, " It was a pretty 
severe blow. I had a great many thumps, one way or 
the other; one in the back, which I think was the 
wind of a great shot, for I never saw anything that did 
it." He tells an affecting story of the death of one of his 
officers, Mr. Chalmers. CoUingwood was standing close 
to the poor fellow when a ball almost divided his body. 
" He laid his head upon my shoulder, and told me he was 
slain. I supported him till two men carried him off. He 
could say nothing to me but to bless me; but as they 
carried him down he wished he could but live to read the 
account of the action in a newspaper. He lay in the cock- 
pit amongst the wounded until the Santa Anna struck ; 

^ Correspondence and Memoir^ p. 163* 
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and joining in the cheer which thej gave her, expired 
with it on his lips."* 

The Bayai Sovereign having been reduced to the con- 
dition of a sheer hulk, Collingwood hoisted his flag aboard 
the frigate Euryalus. In many of the British ships the 
death of Nelson was not known until, on the evening 
drawing around, the sailors noticed that there were no 
lights aboard the Victory, and that the Euryalus bore the 
lights of the Commander-in-Chief.* 

The result of the Battle of Trafalgar may thus be 
summed up : of 18 sail of the line the French lost nine, 
and of 15 sail of the line the Spaniards preserved six only. 
Collingwood claimed that the Yice-Admiral Alava had 
delivered his sword to him; Alava thought otherwise^ 
and some interesting correspondence was the result. 
Collingwood at first imagined that Alava was dead of his 
wounds ; on learning to the contrary, he wrote, on October 
30th, he had heard with pleasure that he was in a hopeful 
way of recovery. " But, sir," he added, " you surrendered 
yourself to me, and it was in consideration only of the state 
of your wound that you were not removed into my ship. I 
could not disturb the repose of a man supposed to be in 
his last moments ; but your sword, the emblem of your 
service, was delivered to me by your captain, and I expect 
that you consider yourself a prisoner of war until you 
shall be regularly exchanged by cartel." Alava's reply 
has the grave and courteous tone that Robinson Crusoe 
commends in the Spaniard; but he equivocated, and 
though Collingwood dissembled his disgust, further inter- 
change of civilities with Admiral Alava were wanting in 
cordiality. The Spaniard's excuse was that he had fallen 
senseless in the action, that he did not know what 

^ Correspondence aiid Memoir, p. 204. 

* Nelson's Dispatches and Letters, vol. vii. p. 172. 
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happened afterwards; that on receipt of CoUingwood's 
letter he made inquiries, and learnt that the sword which 
had heen delivered belonged to Don Francisco Riguelme, 
who had taken command of the Santa Anna, and retained 
it till she struck. ;He added, by way of confirming his 
statement, that the sabre which he used in the battle, 
together with the swords which he was generally in the 
habit of wearing, were still in his possession. 

There were other difficulties, however, in connection 
with the swords of the vanquished Admirals. The 
Conqtieror in the action was commanded by Israel Pellew, 
brother of the famous Sir Edward Pellew, afterwards Lord 
Exmouth. She fought the Bucentaure, on board of which 
was Admiral Villeneuve; when the Frenchman's fore- 
mast fell a white handkerchief was waved from her in 
token of submission. Pellew, unwilling to weaken his 
ship by securing the Bucentaure, sent Captain Atcherly 
of the Marines to bring Villeneuve on board. The valiant 
but unfortunate French Admiral received Atcherly on the 
quarter-deck, and inquired in English to whom he had 
surrendered. He was told to Captain Pellew. Believing 
him to be Sir Edward Pellew, Villeneuve appeared to find 
consolation in discovering that he had struck to so 
celebrated an officer. Atcherly, with Villeneuve and other 
prisoners of distinction, entered the boat to seek the 
CoTiqueror, but she was not to be found ; Atcherly there- 
upon took his charge on board the Mara, The gallant 
Duff of that ship was dead ; his amiable and heroic first 
lieutenant ^ had succeeded to the command, and he claimed 

^ William Hennali. I know nothing more characteristic of the 
tenderness of the " hearts of oak " of that grand old age of the British 
sailor than Hennah's letter to Mrs. Duff on the death of her husband — 

ir.Jtf.iS:. Mars, off Cadiz, Oct. 21ih, 1805. 
" Madam, 

" I believe that a more unpleasant task than what is now 
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Villeneuve and the others as his prisoners. Atcherly lost 
no time in communicating this extraordinary pretension 
to Pellew ; but nothing could be done till next day, when 
the Conqueror was far inshore^ and some time passed 
before she communicated with the fleet. Meanwhile 
CoUingwood had taken Villeneuve on board the Euryalus 
and retained his sword. This, it is contended, was done 

imposed upon me, can scarcely fall to the lot of a person whose 
feelings are not connected by the nearer ties of kindred ; but from 
a sense of duty (as first lieutenant of the Mars), as being myself the 
husband of a beloved partner, and the father of children ; out of the 
pure respect and esteem to the memory of our late gallant Captain, I 
should consider myself guilty of a base neglect should you only be 
informed of the melancholy circumstances attending the late glorious 
though unfortunate victory to many, by a public gazette. The 
consequences of such an event, while it may occasion the rejoicings 
of the nation, will in every instance be attended with the deepest 
regrets of a few. Alas ! madam, how unfortunate shall I think 
myself should this be the first intimation you may have of the 
irreparable loss you have met with ! What apology can I make 
for entering upon a subject so tender and so fraught with sorrow, 
but to recommend an humble reliance on this great truth, that the 
ways of Providence, though sometimes inscrutable, are always for 
the best ! 

" By this. Madam, you are in' all probability acquainted with the 
purport of my letter. Amongst the number of heroes who fell on 
the ever-memorable 2 1st in the defence of their King and country, 
after gloriously discharging his duty to both, our meritorious and 
much-respected Commander, Captain George Duff, is honourably 
classed ; his fate was instantc^neous, and he resigned his soul into 
the hands of the Almighty without a moment's pain. 

*'Poor Norwich [Captain Duffs son] is very welL Captain 
Blackwood has taken him on board the Euryalus with the other 
young gentleman that came with him, and their schoolmaster. 

" The whole of the Captain's papers and effects are sealed up, and 

will be kept in a place of security until proper persons ate appointed 

to examine them. Meanwhile, Madam, I beg leave to assure you 

of my readiness to give you any information, or render you any 

service in my power. 

** And am. Madam, with the greatest respect, 

"Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

" William Hennah.** 
-^Naval Chronicle, voL xv. p. 274. 
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without Pellew's permission. Osier, who tells the story, 
adds that " Captain Pellew, who was modest and retiring 
to a fault, would never claim what ought not to have been 
withheld, and what indeed was distinctly admitted by the 
Admiral to be his right." ^ 

Everything I have consulted is silent on this incident. 
It is not stated in Osier's narrative that Collingwood, who 
admitted Pellew's claim to the sword, delivered the weapon 
to hinu Might it not be a mere conjecture on the part 
of Osier that Collingwood gi-anted the sword to be Pellew's ? 
If Pellew was too modest to claim it, how could Colling- 
wood imagine his claim ? I find nothing in CoUingwood's 
correspondence referring to this matter; but in the face 
of his letter to Alava, and bearing in mind also his 
high and noble sense of professional honour, one cannot 
but believe that had Pellew explained his right to the 
sword, it would have been instantly and ungrudgingly 
delivered to him. 

*' How well," exclaims Admiral Robinson, " I remember 
our receiving Villeneuve on board the Euryalus, and the 
Captain of the Fleet, Majendie, to convey them to England. 
I could include both of them in my tableau were I the artist 
I wish. Villeneuve was a tallish, thin man, a very tranquil, 
placid, English-looking Frenchman ; he wore a long-tailed 
uniform coat, high and flat collar, corduroy pantaloons of 
a greenish colour, with stripes two inches wide, half-boots 
with sharp toes, and a watch-chain with long gold links. 
Majendie was a short, fat, jocund sailor, who found a cure 
for all ills in the Frenchman's philosophy — * Fortune de la 
ffuerre' (though this was the third time the goddess had 
brought him to England as a prisoner), and he used to tell 
our officers very tough stories of the * Mysteries of Paris.'"* 

^ Memoir of Admiral Sir Israel Pellew, K..C.B,y appended to the 
Life of Lord Exmoulh, p. 381. ^ Seadrift, p. 253. 
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It is universally admitted that the unfortunate and 
unhappy Villeneuve exhibited the utmost bravery at 
Trafalgar, fighting as one worthy to cross swords with a 
Nelson. The French pretended that the instructions he 
gave his officers were unintelligible to them. There must 
always be a reason for defeat. In truth, Villeneuve's 
plan of battle was admirable. Brenton rightly says that 
the French Admiral's " Celui qui ne serait pas dans h fev, 
neseraitpas d sonposte" ^ was almost equivalent to "England 
expects every man will do his duty," and nearly a literal 
translation of the words of Nelson that '' no captain can do 
wrong who lays his ship alongside of an enemy." * The 
condition of the Bucentaure when taken possession of 
illustrates the desperation of the valour with which her 
people had fought her. Besides the full crew of a flag- 
ship, she carried a large number of troops commanded by 
General Contamin. The soldiers, ignorant of shipboard 
manoeuvring, increased the confusion, and the slaughter 
amongst them swelled their disorder into panic. The dead 
littered the decks in mounds, and still the shot had gone 
on ploughing through those heaps of corpses, hideously 
mangling the remains. The fearful task of counting the 
slain was attempted, and it was discovered that more than 
400 had been killed and wounded, of whom an extra- 
ordinary proportion had lost their heads.^ 

The dispatch in which Collingwood communicated the 
particulars of the battle is the most masterly composition 
of the kind in the language. I have already referred to 
the exquisite modesty of his reference to the part he 
himself played. Equally noble in language and senti- 

* "He who will not be in the fire will not be at his post" — 
literally ; but the point goes further. 

* Naval Histatyy vol. ii. p. 73. 

' Life of Lord Exmouth^ appendix, p. 377. 
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ment is bis General Order, in which he thanks the 
officers and seamen and others of the fleet for their 
conduct The language rises to the occasion. How lofby 
are the opening lines, how organ-like the rolling music of 
these words : '* The ever-to-be-lamented death of Lord 
Viscount Nelson, Duke of Bronte, the Commander-in- 
Chief, who fell in the action of the 21st, in the arms of 
Victory, covered with glory — ^whose memory will be ever 
dear to the British Navy and the British Nation, whose 
zeal for the honour of his King and the interests of his 
country will be ever held up as a shining example for 
a British seaman — Cleaves to me a duty to return my 
thanks," &c. Equally noble is this, similarly dated the 
day following the battle : " The Almighty God, whose arm 
is strength, having with His great mercy been pleased to 
crown the exertions of his Majesty's fleet with success, 
in giving them a complete victory over their enemies on 
the 21st of this month ; and that all praise and thanks- 
giving may be oflfered up to the Throne of Grace for the 
great benefit to the country and to mankind, I have 
thought proper that a day should be appointed of general 
humiliation before God, and thanksgiving for His merciful 
goodness, imploring forgiveness of sins, a continuation of 
His Divine mercy, and His constant aid to us in defence 
of our countries, liberties, and laws, without which the 
utmost efforts of man are naught." ^ 

^ Of CoUingwood's dispatch, Lord Eldon wrote as follows to 
Moiees, CoUingwood's old master at the Newcastle Grammar 
School — 

"Dear Sib, 

"I cannot forbear congratnlating you, whilst we are all 
congratulating our country, upon the services which your former 
scholar and my old schoolfellow, Lord Collingwood, has done the 
country, and the honour he has done himself. I can sincerely assure 
you that my satisfactions upon the late events have been materially 
increased by a notion I entertained that you would receive some 
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The Battle of Trafalgar was ended, but a new conflict 
was now to be entered upon — a stniggle with old ocean ; 
such a contest as was to tax the consummate skill of Col- 
lingwood as a seaman to the uttermost degree. As the night 
approached it came on to blow strong and stronger yet, 
from the south-south-east — an inshore wind, that speedily 
raised a sea, ugly, hollow, troubled and broken, as the surge 
always is when it sweeps into shoaling water. It would be 
difficult to imagine a scene of wilder confusion than this 
that followed on that night of the ever memorable 21st. 
In all directions ships, dismasted and utterly helpless, were 
rolling their tall sides deep in the foaming brine. Some 
of them were in a sinking state* The soundings gave but 
13 fathoms of water, and the Trafalgar shoals were to 
leeward. A few only of the ships were in a position to 
bring up. The cables of most of them had been cut by 
shot; the machinery of the ground-tackle had been 
damaged, and a number of them, chiefly the prizes, had 
not a stick standing upon which to spread a rag of cloth. 
Yet unless everything that could not claw off or hold 
its own against the dead inshore sweep of the gale was 
not to take the ground and go to pieces, the signal to 
anchor must be made to whatever had an anchor to let 
go with a hawser bent to it. 

Fortunately, towards midnight the wind shifted, blowing 

pleasure in recollecting that he had been educated under you.' My 
gracious master the King observing the other day that Collingwood's 
was an excellent letter, added immediately, ' He was, however, bred 
at the same school as the Chancellor.' I told him that I was con- 
fident the Admiral would refer to you all the merit he had, either in 
expressing himself so well as to his language, or in expressing senti- 
ments which do him so much honour as a virtuous and pious man. 
Qod bless you, my dear sir, and believe me, with the most sincere 
and affectionate regard and respect, 

" Your faithful friend and servant, 

« Eldon.'' 
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with redoubled violence from the south-south-west, on 
which Collingwood signalled for the ships to wear with 
their heads to the westward. More space than I have 
at command would be required to follow in detail the 
adventures of the British ships and prizes. Nelson's dying 
injunctions were that the fleet should anchor. James 
is of opinion that had Collingwood attended to Nelson's 
directions many of the prizes would have been preserved, 
and he quotes the case of the Defence and her prize, the 
San IldefoTisOy both which ships, having anchored on the 
evening of the action, weathered the gale in safety. He 
also names the Swiftsure and Bahama, which, having 
anchored, were saved with the help of the Donegal and 
Pho&be. 

But then the difiference between James and Collingwood 
is this : James arrived at his conclusions seated at his 
desk ; Collingwood happened to be in the gale. Colling- 
wood was a sailor ; James was a man of letters, an insipid, 
acid, accurate man of letters, who had probably never 
been out in a stiflf breeze of wind in his life, who knew 
sea-terms as a parrot might know them, and whose 
opinion, therefore, on the merits of CoUingwood's behaviour 
in so tremendous a crisis as he was called upon to deal with, 
would hardly be worth more than a parrot's. And it will 
perhaps be allowed that Lord St. Vincent knew more about 
the sea and the obligations which the sea suddenly and 
too often fiercely and terribly imposes than James the 
historian. In the Anecdote Book, Lord Eldon says: "I 
heard Lord St. Vincent say that CoUingwood's conduct 
after the Battle of Trafalgar in destroying, under difficult 
circumstances, the defeated fleet, was above all praise."^ 
It must surely be clear to everybody that CoUingwood's 
desire to preserve the prizes would be as great as that of 

^ Twiss's Life of Eldon^ vol. il p. 119. 
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any other man in the fleet. Greater, for obvious reasons, it 
undoubtedly was ; but we will suppose him at all events 
as anxious as Codrington, who is very unsparing in his 
denunciations on this occasion. " Could you witness the 
grief and anxiety of Admiral Collingwood (who has done 
all that an Admiral could do), you would be very deeply 
aflfected," ^ wrote Captain Blackwood to his wife. Had 
the Bay of Cadiz been the Downs, and Cadiz, Deal, with 
fleets of hovellers ready to put off with anchors and cables, 
then indeed Collingwood might have seen his way to 
anchor those vessels which had been rendered by the 
battle unable to anchor. But would he have done so ? 
Would any sailor have anchored a crowd of mutilated 
craft in water that shoaled rapidly, in a time of the year 
when violent weather was to be expected, with a certainty 
of destruction should the wind come out of the south and 
west and the ships drag ? As to destroying the prizes — 
even Codrington, who grumbles in his gizzard against 
Collingwood in most of the letters he sent home after 
Trafalgar— even Codrington, I say, gives us to see by 
implication that there was nothing else for it but the 
measures adopted by Collingwood. "I towed a prize," 
says he, " belonging to Bellerophon from close to Trafalgar 
in safety for three days, but having my topsails blown out 
of the bolt-ropes and one bumpkin carried away, with the 
foremast wounded, and only six miles from the lee-shore, 
near St. Mary's, in the worst hurricane I ever saw, I was 
obliged to quit her to save my own ship, which I had little 
hopes of." ^ 

^ * Blackwood^ 8 Magazine, 1833, p. 13. 
^ Memoir of Sir Edvmrd Codrhigton, p. 57. 
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on this day, and even at this time indeed, Blackwood says : 

" The remains of the French and Spanish fleet have rallied. 
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and are at this moment but a few miles from us. . . • The 
Admiral (Collingwood) is still on board of my ship ; and we 
are leading the fleet, which, you will believe, suits my taste. 
. . . Lord C. appeared delighted with JEuryaltis, and will 
not, I hope, leave her if another action takes place, where 
he will see so much better what is to do than if engaged 
himself." 1 

But, in truth, Collingwood's own official letter to the 
Admiralty, dated off Cadiz, October 24th, is the most 
intelligible and convincing explanation that could be given 
of his reasons for destroying the prizes : " On the 22nd, 
in the morning, a strong southerly wind blew with squally 
weather, which, however, did not prevent the activity of 
the officers and seamen of such ships as were manageable 
from getting hold of many of the prizes (thirteen or 
fourteen), and towing them off to the westward, where 
I ordered them to rendezvous round the Boyal Sovereign 
in tow by the Neptune. But, on the 23rd, the gale in- 
creased, and the sea ran so high that many of them broke 
the tow-rope and drifted far to leeward before they were 
got hold of again, and some of them, taking advantage of 
the dark and boisterous night, got before the wind and have 
perhaps drifted upon the shore and sunk. On the after- 
noon of that day, the remnant of the combined fleet, 
ten sail of ships, which had not been much engaged, stood 
up to leeward of my shattered and staggering charge, ^ as 
if meaning to attack them, which obliged me to collect a 
force out of the least injured ships and form to leeward 
for their defence. All this retarded the progress of the 
hulks ; and the bad weather continuing, determined me to 

^ BlackwooiTs Magaziney 1833, p. 13. 

' I would call the reader's attention to the wonderfully vivid 
colouring Collingwood's language communicates to dispatches, which 
in the hands of others are commonly rendered as dry and disgusting 
as the literature of the log-book. 
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destroy all the leewardmost that could be cleared of the 
men, considering that keeping possession of the ships was 
a matter of little consequence compared with the chance 
of their falling again into the hands of the enemy ; but 
even this was an arduous task in the high sea which was 
running. ... I hope their Lordships will approve of 
what I (having only in consideration the destruction of 
the enemy's fleet) have thought a measure of absolute 
necessity." 

Collingwood was rewarded for his services by a peerage. 
The title was Baron Collingwood of Caldbume and 
Hethpoole, in the county of Northumberland. His arms 
were augmented by the introduction in chief of one of 
the lions of England navally crowned, and surmounted 
with the word Trafalgar ; an additional crest was granted 
representing the stem of the Boyal Sovereign, Parlia- 
ment voted him a pension of £2000 per annum for his 
own life, and in the event of his death, £1000 per annum 
to Lady Collingwood, and £500 per annum to each of his 
two daughters. He was presented with the freedom of 
the City of London and a sword valued at two hundred 
guineas; by the Common Council of Newcastle a silver 
kettle valued at one hundred and fifty guineas; by the 
Newcastle Trinity House the freedom of that Corporation 
in a gold box; by the Newcastle Volunteer Infantry a 
piece of plate valued at a hundred and twenty-five 
guineas. He wrote to his wife that he had received 
congratulatory letters and freedoms from the London 
Goldsmiths' and Drapers' Companies, from Bath, Bristol, 
Exeter, Cork, Portsmouth, Southampton, and other places. 
In the House of Commons little more was said about 
Collingwood than was to be conveyed in a formal motion 
of thanks to him and to those with him; but in the 
House of Lords more feeling was expressed and more 
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appreciation exhibited. The Duke of Clarence proposed 
to add to Lord Hawkesburj's resolution the thanks of the 
House to Lord Collingwood for '' his decision in destroying 
the ships which had been captured." Lord Hawkesbury 
willingly adopted the spirit of that part of the amendment 
which recognized the services performed by Lord Colling- 
wood after the Battle of Trafalgar. The gallant veteran. 
Lord Hood, said : " I cannot refirain from troubling your 
Lordships with a few words from the very high opinion I 
have long entertained of that truly meritorious officer. 
Lord Collingwood . . . and I will venture to presage that 
the noble lord, now in the command of his Majesty's fleet 
in the Mediterranean, wants only an opportunity to prove 
himself another Nelson in judgment as well as valour." ^ 

One figures a dry smile disturbing the austere tran- 
quillity of CoUingwood's countenance as he reads Lord 
Hood's well-intentioned but infelicitous compliment. 
CoUingwood's mind was of an order of greatness — in 
the sense of the word that was in Ben Jonson's thoughts, 
when he applied it to Francis Bacon — that would not find 
much to please it in comparative criticism. What he 
rehshed far more highly than such assurances as this of 
Hood was the praise of his King, and the handsome 
testimony of the King's son, the Duke of Clarence. 
There was certainly no stint in the King's expression of 
approval. What could prove more animating to the loyal 
heart of Collingwood than such words as these : 

"His Majesty considers it very fortunate that the 
command under circumstances so critical should have 
devolved upon an officer of such consummate valour, judg- 
ment and skill as Admiral Collingwood has proved himself 
to be, every part of whose conduct he considers deserving 
his approbation and entire admiration. The feeling 

* Nelson's Dispatches and Letters^ voL vii. pp. 319 — 21. 
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manner in which he has described the events of that 
great day, and those subsequent, and the modesty with 
which he speaks of himself, whilst he does justice in terms 
so elegant and so ample to the meritorious exertions of the 
gallant officers and men under his command, have also 
proved extremely satisfactory to the King." The Duke of 
Clarence sent him a letter full of compliments and kind- 
ness. "Earl St Vincent and Lord Nelson," wrote the 
Prince, " both, in the hour of victory, accepted from me a 
sword, and I hope you will now confer on me the same 
pleasure ; " and he ends his letter, " Yours unalterably." 

There is something singularly engaging in the character 
of this Prince — ^in hi& relations, at all events, with men of 
the calling he had been himself bred to. The ocean 
seems to have flavoured his nature. There is a cordiality, a 
large-heartedness, an absence of affectation that expresses 
him a sailor by nature. One need not read much about 
him to guess that here was a man who had wrested more 
than one theory of conduct, more than one inspiration of 
action, out of the heart of old ocean ; whose spirit was 
made princelier than ever mere birth could have created it 
by the magnanimity that had visited it, like an impulse, from 
the wide and shoreless reaches of the deep. He was seen 
to weep at St. Paul's when Nelson was buried, and I dare 
say no sincerer tear was shed in that time of mourning. 

CoUingwood, having no son, was desirous that his richly- 
deserved honours should be perpetuated in his daughters' 
successors. He wrote to Lord Barham to that efifect ; told 
him that though his family had for several ages been of 
considerable distinction in the North, yet now that it had 
been raised to a high degree of eminence he was ambitious 
to perpetuate its elevation to posterity. "I have not 
a son," he said; "but if the honours which have been 
conferred on me could be continued in the heirs of my 
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daughters, I should be made very happy." In a second letter 
relating to this desire of his, dated five months later, he 
says drily : '' I believe your lordship will allow that I have 
a sort of claim to be indulged when I tell you that but for 
my constant service at sea since the year 1793, 1 should 
probably ere now have had half a dozen sons to succeed me. 
I left my family then, and have seen little of them since." ^ 

Collingwood's wish was not gratified. The peerage 
therefore became extinct at his death. His son-in-law, 
Qeorge Newnham, who took the name of Collingwood, 
lived in the hope that on the accession of the Duke of 
Clarence as William lY., the King would raise him to 
the peerage as Baron Collingwood. "On the death of 
William IV.," says Mr. John Clayton, '* without having 
thus gratified the ambition of Mr. Newnham Collingwood, 
the latter soon sunk and died " ^ 

One of the most charming of the many delightful 
letters written by Lord Collingwood is addressed to his 

* CorrespondeTice and Memoir , pp. 161 — 209. 

' Archoeologia JEliana, Mr. Clayton gives further particulars of 
Newnham Collingwood. He was a young barrister when he married 
Collingwood's elder daughter Sarah, and was employed by the 
British Government in the investigation of claims of British subjects 
on the French. The Honourable Mrs. Newnham Collingwood 
joined her husband in Paris, and before their return a son was bom, 
who died in infancy. Mr. Newnham now assumed the name of 
Collingwood, and retired with his wife to the village of Hawkhnrst, 
where he wrote and edited the Memoir and Ccrreapondefiice of his 
father-in-law, to which everybody who deals with the life of the 
Admiral must owe a large proportion of the information it is now 
possible to obtain. He left a widow and two daughters. One of the 
daughters died under age ; the other married first a Mr. Hall, and 
the next a Mr. Howell, by neither of which marriages was there any 
surviving issue. Here, perhaps, it may be as well to add that the 
younger Miss Collingwood, the Honourable Mary Patience, married 
Mr. Anthony Denny, and Mr. Clayton informs us that there is issue 
by this marriage still in existence. Some time before her death Mrs. 
Newnham Collingwood became very eccentric. 
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wife, dated on board the Qtieen, off Carthagena, December 
16th, a little less than two months later than the date of 
the Battle of Trafalgar. " It would be hard," he says, " if 
I could not find one hour to write a letter to my dearest 
Sarah, to congratulate her on the high rank to which she 
has been advanced by my success. Blessed may you be, 
my dearest love, and may you long live the happy wife of 
your happy husband. I do not know how you bear your 
honours, but I have so much business on my hands from 
dawn till midnight that I have hardly time to think of 
mine except it be in gratitude to my King, who has so 
graciouslj" conferred them upon me. 

''But there are so many things of which I might so 
justly be a little proud — for extreme pride is folly — ^that 
I must share my gratification with you. The first is the 
letter from Colonel Taylor, his Majesty's Private Secretary 
to the Admiralty, to be communicated to me. I enclose 
you a copy of it. It is considered the highest compliment 
the King can pay; and as the King's personal compliment 
I value it above everything. I am told that when my letter 
was carried to him he could not read it for tears : joy and 
gratitude to Heaven for our success so entirely overcame 
him. I have such congratulations both in prose and verse 
as would turn the head of one a little more vain than I 
am. The adding a red flag at the main to the navy on 
this occasion is a proud thing : ^ but I will tell you what I 
feel nearest to my heart after the honour which his 
Majesty has done me, and that is the praise of every 
officer of the fleet. . . . What does Admiral Roddam say 
of our fight ? It would have done his heart good to have 
seen it. There is a thing which has made a considerable 
impression upon me. A week before the war, at Morpeth, 

^ On the 9th of the previous month of November, CoUingwood 
was advanced from the Bine to the rank of Vice- Admiral of the Bed. 
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I dreamed distinctly many of the circumstances of our late 
battle oflF the enemy's port, and I believe I told you of it 
at the time ; but I never dreamed that I was to be a Peer 
of the Realm. How are my darlings ? I hope they will 
take pains to make themselves wise and good, and fit for 
the station to which they are raised." 

A little more than a week . after the great battle had 
been fought, namely, on the 2nd of November, CoUingwood 
sent a memorandum to the captains serving under him, in 
which he expressed his assent to the erection, at the general 
expense of the Squadron, of a monument on Post Down 
Hill to the memory of Nelson. He proposed that a sum of 
£2000 should be deducted out of the prize-money arising 
from the action off Cape Trafalgar.^ This was entered 
in the respective logs, and it is characteristic of Codrington 
that he should have written in the log-book of the Orion 
(the ship he commanded) : " The people thought it too 
little." If one were to assume CoUingwood's character 
from what Codrington wrote of him, the inference must be 
that he was the most unpopular man in the service. Un- 
doubtedly he lacked the magic of the influence that Nelson 
exercised over everybody that was associated with him. 
He was reserved and even cold in his bearing, not very 
easy of access, stem and unbending in his theories of pro- 
fessional discipline and in his resolution to exact from those 
serving with him everything that they had it in their 
power to contribute to the well-being of the service and to 
the cause of the country. His own wonderful life of self- 
devotion had rendered him insensible to, or impatient of, 
any sort of grievance in others that did not rise to the 
dignity of a great trouble, or wrong, or misfortune that 
demanded and deserved redress. Above all, he was a 
north-countryman of a deliberative habit, capable indeed 

^ Nelson's Dispatches and Letters^ vol. vii. p. 218. 
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of as much chivalrous^ heroic, patriotic enthusiasm. as could 
swell the heart of a Nelson, but without Nelson's ability to 
communicate it. Then, again, at this time he was growing 
advanced in years ; he had never wanted the philosophic 
mind, but time had fully confirmed and completed the 
impulse and the animation of it in him. He was indeed 
fifty-eight years old, and at fifty-eight the sympathies and 
sentiments of a man who has spent the greater part of his 
life at sea, whose best years have been expended in the 
dryest, stubbomest, dullest, least satisfactory walks of the 
vocation, must doubtless seem to want all necessary briskness 
and acuteness in the eyes of younger men serving under 
him — men whose spirits are fresh and whose hopes are 
green, unsicklied as yet by the yellow of disappointment. 

There were several such men under Collingwood, and 
the best they can find to say of him is poor enough. " The 
Admiral," says Hoste, writing on board the Amphion at 
Gibraltar, November 15th, " is a very dififerent man from 
Lord Nelson, but as brave an old boy as ever stood." ^ 
According to Blackwood, Collingwood " is a reserved, but 
a pleasing good man." He had not Nelson's sociable quali- 
ties. Codrington, for instance, writes shortly after Nelson 
had joined the fleet off Cadiz : '' The signal has been made 
this morning for all of us who did not dine on board Victory 
yesterday to go there to-day. What our late chief would 
think of this I don't know ; but I well know what the 
fleet think of the difference, and even you, our good wives, 
who have some causes of disapprobation, will allow the 
superiority of Lord Nelson in all these social arrangements 
which bind us captains to their Admiral." * 

No purpose can be served by looking about for an 
apology for a behaviour that could provoke this sort of 

* Memoir and Letters of Captain Sir W. Hoste, vol. i, 253. 
* Correspondence and Memoir, p. 45. 
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criticism. Collingwood had formed a clear theory of his 
duties and responsibilities ; and his theory did not meet 
with the approval of Codrington and some few others 
whom Nelson would probably style Judases. It is history 
repeating itself Collingwood was a younger man by 
seven or eight years when he was writing to Mr. Blackett 
off this same Cadiz, where we find him again, that ** AH 
that intercourse of friendship which was the only thing 
like comfort which was left us is forbidden; for the 
admirals and captains are desired not to entertain, even 
at dinner, any who do not belong to their ships." ^ There 
seems, however, to have been a prejudice in Codrington 
that should make us very cautious in judging of the Ad- 
miral by what this (then) Captain says of him. The Orion 
has scarcely arrived off Cadiz when we find Codrington 
writing : " We have got into the clutches of another stay- 
on-board Admiral (Collingwood), who never communicates 
with anybody but upon service ; and so, unless Buonaparte 
orders his fleet out, we stand a very good chance of for- 
getting that anything like society is known amongst men." ^ 
But then, to be sure, Codrington was born to grumble. 
When the Trafalgar medals arrived, we seem to see him 
picking up his and turning it about with a feice of disgust. 
** They are exactly similar to the others," says he — refer- 
ring to the medals of the 1st of June, St. Vincent and the 
Nile — ** well designed but badly executed. They seem to 
come in a most ungracious way from the Ministry, and 
were received by us in a most unwelcome manner, I must 
say." Collingwood, however, was fortunate enough to 
please our friend on this occasion : " Our Admiral delivered 
them to us in a pleasing strain, and it was only afterwards 
that we made our comments on the whole." ^ 

^ Correspondence and Afemoirj p. 70. 
• Idfe of /8fir E. CodringUm, p. 43. « Ibid, p. 100. 
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Codrington, like the rest of the captains, and for that 
matter like CoUingwood himself, wanted to get home, and 
apparently half his quaiTel with CoUingwood lies in the 
Admiral's detention of him — which was really due to his 
own representations of the state of his ship. That a man 
should be devoured with anxiety to return home after such 
a battle as that of Trafalgar, whilst his honours were still 
blushing upon him, is certainly the most natural thing in 
the world, especially in such a nature as that of Codring- 
ton, who combined with a very great deal of heroism a 
very large quality of vanity. He was annoyed on believing 
that the ships were to be sent home in *' driblets," and told 
his wife that such a proceeding must deprive the victory 
of all ^lat ! " Here are several officers with me," writes 
CoUingwood to his lady, " very much in distress that they 
cannot get home ; but what can I do ? The Admiralty 
will not say a word to me about the prizes, the promotion 
of officers, or any subject. I never did, nor ever will I do, 
anything but what I think conducive to the public good. 
I am not ambitious of power or wealth more than I have, 
nor have I connections of any kind to sway me from the 
strict line of my duty to the country. I have neither sons 
nor cousins to promote by any of those tricks which I have 
ever held in contempt, so that when I err it will be from 
my head, and not my heart." ^ Codrington might not 
have known what was passing in CoHingwood's mind, yet 
here are sentiments which, had they been communicated, 
must surely have corrected his opinion of his Admiral. 

But Codrington wanted to get home : " Hope has been 
fourteen months at home in these eight years," he writes ; 
" and Captain Rutherford told us yesterday, declaring that 
it was d— d foolish for a sailor to many, that he had been 
in that happy state for nine years, one only of which he 

* Correspondence and Memoir^ p. 200. 
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had been with his wife ! " ^ Daylight at last dawned for 
Codrington. The Qtoeen and the JRoyal George having 
rejoined the fleet, Codrington went on board the Admiral's 
ship to know what arrangements he had made about the 
Orion. GoUingwood "oflFered some of his professions of 
good intention/' and then dismissed the Captain with the 
information that he should send his ship to England 
whenever he thought it best for the service to do so. 
Then follows what resembles a small quarter-deck dispute. 
" You never told me," says CoUingwood, " your ship was 
in such bad condition before." '* Because, my lord," answers 
Codrington, "whenever I touched upon the subject you 
showed a suspicion of my veracity ; and my heart disdain- 
ing the imputation, I told you the ship should speak for 
hersell" To this CoUingwood answers, in his " petulant " 
manner, '* that he had more complaints from the Oruyfi 
than from any other ship." ** Does your Lordship mean to 
say," cries Codrington, " I have done more than my duty 
in reporting my want of sails to follow the enemy if he 
came out, or the sickliness of my ship's company for want 
of vegetable diet ? " " No," says CoUingwood, curtly, " I 
do not mean to say it was." This conversation occurred 
on November the 10 th ; on the morning of the 11th, to 
the astonishment of Codrington, CoUingwood sent him a 
very polite letter, bidding him go to England with the 
Orion that evening, and go alone. "I could not aUow 
myself to believe it," writes Codrington, " until I positively 
got my orders ; • • . . such was my anxiety to be out of 
reach of his signals on the next morning that I forced the 
ship all night at the rate of nine miles an hour against a 
very heavy head sea." ^ 

And so Captain Codrington disappears from this scene, 
thrashing his way out of sight behind the horizon, and 

^ Correspondeiice and Memoir^ p. 47. * Ibid* p. 113. 
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leaving behind him the great, the stout-hearted, the noble- 
minded, the dutiful Collingwood to stick to his post — 
away from his wife and daughters, away from all the 
happiness and applause, the comfort and the pleasures, 
that awaited him in England — for another long four years, 
dying at it ! 

Shortly after the news of the Battle of Trafalgar had 
been received at the Admiralty, Lord Barham, the First 
Lord, sent Collingwood a commission of the same extent 
as that which Nelson had held. In a letter to Lord 
Barham, dated December 4th, there appears a character- 
istic touch, worthy of CoUingwood and of the noble service 
he adorned. " I had another view," he says, "in keeping 
the sea at that time (which had a little of pride in it), 
and that was to show the enemy that it was not a battle 
nor a storm which could remove a British squadron from 
the station which they were directed to hold ; and I have 
heard that our keeping the sea after what had passed was 
a matter of the greatest astonishment to them." At Cadiz,, 
after the battle, there were lying at anchor ten or eleven^ 
of the enemy's ships in a more or less shattered condition. 
Collingwood, throughout the greater portion of the year,, 
continued to watch the port. How effectually the work 
had been done at Trafalgar may be gathered from the 
incident of the French Admiral Rosily arriving at Cadiz, 
direct from Paris, to supersede Villeneuve, and finding^ 
not eighteen fine French ships, but four disabled ones, and 
a fifth barely in a condition to enable him to hoist his flag^ 
and put to sea. 

Four liners, under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Dumanoir, had escaped from Trafalgar when the fate of 
the battle was decided. They were fallen in with on the 
Slid of November, by a squadron under the command of 
Sir Richard Strachan, who at the close of October had 
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been detached from the Channel fleet in search of the 
Bochefort squadron under Rear-Admiral AUemand. A 
long chase ensued ; but on the 4th, Dumanoir, finding an 
action unavoidable^ hauled on the starboard tack and 
awaited the British. The Frenchmen were captured, and 
the four prizes carried to Plymouth, and added to the 
British Navy. It is said that when the news of this 
defeat reached Napoleon, he exclaimed, alluding to Byng's 
fate, that " he would teach French Admirals how to con- 
quer." He tranquillized his mind, however, by believing, 
or feigning to believe, that the lies he had caused to be 
published about the French reverses were credited by the 
world at large, England perhaps omitted. 

CoUingwood's familiar letters at this time provide some 
wonderfully choice and interesting reading. He writes to 
his wife, December 20th : " Until we have peace I shall 
never be happy ; and yet how we are to make it out in 
peace I know not with high rank and no fortune. At all 
events we can do as we did before. It is true I have the 
chief command, but there are neither French nor Spaniards 
on the sea, and our cruisers find nothing but neutrals, who 
carry on all the trade of the enemy. Our prizes, you see, 
are lost ; but was there ever so complete a break-up of an 
enemy's fleet ? If we have not saved them to ourselves, 
we have at least put them out of the power of doing 
further mischief. Villeneuve's ship had a great deal of 
money in her ; but it all went to the bottom. I am afraid 
the fees for this patent will be large and pinch me, but 
never mind ; let others solicit pensions. I am an English- 
man, and will never ask for money as a favour. How do 
my darlings go on ? I wish you would make them write 
to me by turns, and give me the whole history of their 
proceedings. Oh ! how I shall rejoice when I come home 
to find them as much improved in knowledge as I have 
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advanced them in station in the world; but take care 
they do not give themselves foolish airs. Their excellence 
should be in knowledge, in virtue, and benevolence to all ; 
but most to those who are humble and require their aid. 
I am out of all patience with Bounce. The consequential 
airs he gives himself since he became a right honourable 
dog are insufferable. He considers it beneath his dignity 
to play with commoners' dogs, and truly thinks that he 
does them grace when he condescends to lift up his leg 
against them. This, I think, is carrying the insolence of 
rank to the extreme, but he is a dog that does it." ^ 

It is impossible to read literature of this sort without 
understanding why it is that the name of CoUingwood is 
held in admiration and veneration throughout the navy, 
and I may add amongst all educated men in the British 
Merchant Service. It is not only his genius as a sea 
chieftain, his ardour and patriotism as an ocean warrior; 
it is also because his life, his character, his culture, are the 
noblest and most effectual protest in the world against the 
scurrilities which have been heaped upon the head of the 
sailor since the days of Smollett. We can go on laughing 
at Trunnion, and at Pipes, and at Hatchway; at their 
foul mouths, their grotesque appearance, their swinish 
manners. But Collingwood gives the lie direct to such 
representations as we find not only in Smollett, but in 
other naval novelists and in the illustrations which accom- 
pany their works. I yield to no man in admiration for 
Marryatt, but I protest if I had to depend for notions of 
shipboard life on his diverting stories, I should assume 
that the moment a man stepped on to the quarter-deck of 
a ship of the State he became irreclaimably and immov- 
ably a coarse, swearing, grog-loving son-of-a-gun, full of 
fight and liquor, with literature enough to enable him to 

^ Correspondence and Jfemoir, p. 168. 
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write up a log-book and no more. Yet, despite Colling- 
woody the typical sailor of the pig-tailed period holds his 
own. Yes; we believe in him to this day, because of 
Smollett, and Marryatt, and Chamier, and Fenimore 
Cooper, and Michael Scott, and Douglas Jerrold, and the 
like — ^because, in a word, we go for our ideas of the sea to 
novels, instead of to memoirs and biographies of sailors 
and to their letters.^ 

In January 1806, CoUingwood is calling himself ad- 
vanced in years; and so, as a sailor, he was; for no 
vocation ages a man so rapidly as that of the sea. Salt- 
beef eats into the soul ; hard weather dries up the skin ; 
the constant wet penetrates the marrow; and there is 
8cai*cely a young sailor that escapes without a kink in his 
back. The intellect is made harsh and dry by the absence 
of softening home and domestic influences. It was so in 
those times, when a man had to keep the sea for months 
and years at a stretcL CoUingwood, on New Year's Day, 
1806, feeling himself growing an old man, tells his father- 
in-law that he had made up his mind to retire from sea 
service, when in the following May his three years shall 
have expired ; '* but I am afraid," says he with a sigh in 
the note of his written rhetoric, ^^ that is now quite out of 
the question, and as long as I have health I must go on." 

And still is he puzzled to know how he is to support 
the dignity to which he has been raised. He will not 
plead for pensions ; he can be rich without money, '^ by 
endeavouring to be superior to everything poor." He 
adds nobly: "I would have my services to my country 
unstained by any interested motive ; and old Scott and I 

^ Singleton Fontenoy was probably written by James Hannay 
as a protest against the world's acceptance of the novelist's sailor. 
Hannay sprinkles his pages with rose-water and sweet-smelling 
essences — he goes perhaps to the other extreme, yet "Welwyn"is. 
much truer of his day than « Trunnion " was of his. 
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can go on in our cabbage-garden without much greater 
expense than formerly." 

The position of Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean 
was one of such extraordinary responsibility, the duties of 
it growing every week, one might say, more and more 
burthensome, by reason of the ceaseless and ever-varying 
twistings, warpings, intricacies, and complexities of Euro- 
pean politics, that, failing CoUingwood, it is hard on looking 
round at the naval men of that period to know which of 
them would have been fit for the position. It is said by 
Osier, in his Life of Admiral ViscourU JExTrumth,^ that there 
was no Ambassador on whom a weightier diplomatic respon- 
sibility was imposed than the Admiral in command of the 
Mediterranean fleet. '* It formed by much the largest and 
most anxious portion of CoUingwood's duties; and the 
greatness of the trust, the impossibility of transferring it 
to another than the Commander on the station, and the 
uncommon ability with which CoUingwood sustained it, 
gave the British Government much uneasiness when the 
state of that officer's health threatened to deprive them of 
his services." It would occupy too much space to attempt 
even a brief recital of the condition of Europe when 
the Mediterranean command was given to CoUingwood. 
Austria had been subdued at Austerlitz; the poUcy of 
Prussia was one of treachery and of contradiction ; a treaty 
was about to be entered into between England and Bussia 
for the purpose of rescuing the Continent from the domin- 
ation of Napoleon; there was in existence a convention 
between Frederick William and the Emperor Alexander, 
in which the Court of BerUn engaged to make common 
cause against France ; and at the same time there was a 
treaty in which the King of Prussia agreed with Napoleon 
to cede Anspach, Neuchatel, and Cleves, and indemnify 

1 p. 278. 

N 
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himself by the seizure of the territories of his ally, the 
Elector of Hanover. 

Collingwood's principal concern was the kingdom of 
Naples. It was required of him that by every means in 
his power he should defend the dominions of the Sicilian 
king. This was the gist of the instructions he gave to Sir 
Sidney Smith, when that gallant ofGcer joined him for a 
few hours off Cadiz. Amongst the earliest of the letters 
he received was one from the unhappy Queen of Naples : 

"Though I have not the pleasure, Milord, to know you, 
the last glorious battle, your friendship for the immortal 
and to me always dear and regretted Lord Nelson, and the 
command of the Mediterranean confided to your care, are 
so many motives to make me desire your acquaintance, at 
least for the moment by correspondence. The assurances 
which the Chevalier Elliott ^ has given us in your name 
have greatly touched me ; we are just now in a very, very 
painful and critical situation. I count that you will do 
for us that which was done by the respectable Milord 
Nelson, our friend, protector, and defender. The King and 
all my dear family share my sentiments, and hope for 
everything from your brave nation and from your active 
co-operation. Count upon my sincere esteem and eternal 
gratitude, with which I am, and always shall be, your 
affectionate Charlotte." 

When Captain, afterwards Admiral, Markham was in the 
Mediterranean in 1784, he was with the King of Naples 
on several occasions, and thus he wrote of the royal couple: 
" His pleasures are very innocent — hunting, shooting, and 
sailing about the Bay of Naples. He is more liked, 
though less courted, than the Queen, in whom, in fact, 
the whole authority is vested. I was disgusted in observ- 
ing that she does not attempt to conceal the contemptuous 

^ British Ambassador at Naples. 
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opinion she entertains of the King's abilities." ^ Colling* 
wood's dislike and distrust of this Queen was lively. His 
aversion was not to be moderated by his recollection of 
Nelson's devotion to the Sicilian cause — for Nelson's was 
a sentiment Collingwood would justly deem in excess of all 
patriotic and professional demands, and he would correctly 
attribute its inspiration to Lady Hamilton. Collingwood 
met the Queen later on, and expressed himself very freely 
about her; we shall presently see what he says. Tory as he 
was, and hating the French, with all Nelson's sincerity of 
detestation, he must yet find something very repugnant in 
the dedication of British blood and treasure to the bolstering 
up of certainly the most hateful government of the day — 
a court of rogues and courtesans, of treacherous cowards, 
and slavering impostors. He writes, nevertheless, in 
courtier-like language to the Queen : " I beg your Majesty 
to consider me as an oflScer devoted to the service of his 
country. The Allies of my Sovereign, and the patrons of 
my friend Lord Nelson, whose noble character obtained 
for him the regard of your Majesty, will be ever dear to 
me; and if my humble service shall aid in giving tran- 
quillity to your kingdom and happiness to your Majesty, 
the pleasure I shall receive from it will be amongst the 
blessings of my life." 

He had, however, no hope of the result. He knew 
that for some time their Sicilian Majesties had been pursu- 
ing a despicable policy of cunning which could only result 
in their overthrow ; that whilst apparently submitting to 
Napoleon, they were secretly working for the protection of 
Great Britain, Russia, and Austria ; that whilst with one 
hand they were ratifying a convention with France, with 
the other they were delivering a secret counter declaration 
to the Russian Minister. The wretched King of Naples 
1 A Naval Career during (he Old War^ p. 78. 
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writes to CoUingwood on the 18th of February, that his 
position is affreuse, that the Russians have abandoned 
him, that the British troops have been withdrawn, that his 
measures to accommodate matters with the French have 
proved fruitless, that Joseph Buonaparte is in the kingdom 
of Naples at the head of a powerful army. His son is 
fighting — or, at all events, his son is with his troops; 
but he himself, this squireen king, is at Palermo, with 
his queen« His whole hope, he says, is in the brave and 
loyal British nation. His situation is horrible, and equally 
horrible, the poor creature believes, is the situation of his 
subjects. He begs that the defence of Sicily may be pro^ 
vided for by a powerful division of British ships of war. 
" Veuillez, Milord," he concludes, " aocourir k mon secours 
par les moyens et choix de forces que vous jugerez pou^ 
voir assurer mon existence, et encourager mes efforts. Sur 
ce je prie Dieu qui'il vous ait en sa sainte et digne 
garde." 

To this piteous letter CoUingwood replied as reassuringly 
as his hopes or misgivings would permit him. He told the 
King that he had already sent reinforcements of ships to the 
coast of Sicily, that he was now sending others ; so that the 
whole force provided promised to be superior to anything 
that the enemy could collect. He pointed out that his one 
object was to hinder the French squadrons cruising in the 
ocean from passing through the Strait of Gibraltar into the 
Mediterranean ; but writing on the same date, March 6th, 
to his father-in-law, he says that the arrangements he has 
made for protecting the coast of Sicily will, he hopes, give 
the King all the security he requires ; " but for Naples he 
must wait until events on the Continent are more favour- 
able." Indeed, before the end of the month in which 
CoUingwood dated his letter to the King, the French were 

^ Corrtspcrndtnce mid Memoir^ p. 185. 
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in possession of the whole kingdom of Naples, except 
Gaeta and Civitella del Tranto. 

Meanwhile, that is to say, early in February, CoUingwood 
learnt that four of the five frigates which were lying at 
Cadiz, where they had been at anchor since the Battle of 
Trafalgar, were ready for sea, and waiting for an opportunity 
to sail. With a view of coaxing them out of their nest, 
Collingwood with his ships took up his station about thirty 
miles away from Cadiz, and lay there out of sight, leaving 
behind him two vessels, the Hydra frigate, and the brig- 
sloop Moselle, to keep an eye upon the port A strong 
easterly breeze of wind that came on to blow on the 23rd 
drove Collingwood's squadron so far to the westward 
that the French commander. La Marre, who had been 
informed of Collingwood's situation by the telegraph 
posts erected along the shore, weighed with four frigates 
and a brig, provisioned for six months, with a number 
of troops on board. They were descried and chased by 
the Hydra and Moselle, afterwards by the Hydra alone, the 
Moselle having been sent to communicate with Collingwood; 
and on the 27th the frigate captured the French brig Furet 
and carried her off as a prize, M. La Marre apparently 
taking no notice of the conflict, but proceeding on his 
voyage to the westward as though nothing was wrong. 

CoUingwood was cheered in the spring of this year by 
news of the success of the squadron under command of 
Sir John Duckworth. " It is a victory," he says in a letter 
to the Right Honourable C. Grey, dated April 1st, " worthy 
the zeal and perseverance of the distinguished officer who 
achieved it." In the previous November, Rear-Admiral 
Louis, by orders of Collingwood (who was at Gibraltar), 
was blockading the surviving French and Spanish ships in 
the port of Cadiz, when Sir John Duckworth, in the Superb, 
joined and took the command. A few days afterwards 
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there arrived news of a French squadron of five sail of 
the line and some small craft having dispersed a convoy 
of six sail off the Salvages, between Madeira and Tene- 
riffe. Sir John Duckworth at once raised the blockade, 
conjecturing that the Frenchmen were the notorious 
Bochefort squadron under Allemand. 

On the 25th of December nine strange sail were made 
out. Sir John packed on canvas in chase. The squadron 
proved six sail of the line, with other vessels, under the 
command of Bear- Admiral Willaumez, on their way to St 
Helena. The unequal sailing powers of the British ships 
rendered the pursuit unavailing, and Sir John hoisted a 
signal annulling the chase. James deals harshly with Sir 
John Duckworth for not making a dash at the enemy with 
the Superb, when most of his ships were miles astern ; but 
surely the subsequent victory justifies the British Admiral's 
decision not to invite the capture of his ship by an over- 
whelming force before any .assistance could reach him. Sir 
John stretched away for the Leeward Islands to obtain a 
supply of fresh water, and on the 19th of January anchored 
in Bass-Terre Boad, St. Christophers, where, on the 1st of 
February, he received intelligence of a French squadron 
having been seen steering towards the city of San Domingo. 
The British ships arrived off that port on the 6th, and 
found nine sail at anchor. Five of them were line-of- 
battle ships, and a sixth the remaining frigate of the 
squadron of Bear- Admiral Leissegues. The result of the 
action was the capture of three of the French ships, and 
the stranding or driving on shore of the rest. Sir John 
joined Collingwood off Cadiz on April 29th, after an 
absence of five months, during which he had certainly 
made the best use of his time. "Lord Collingwood, who 
took no rest himself, but was always mindful of the repose 
of others, ordered Duckworth to England." ^ 

1 Brenton's Naval History, vol. ii. 109. 
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During the course of this year the five French two- 
deckers that had escaped from the Battle of Trafalgar into 
Cadiz were repaired and rendered fit for sea. Further, 
the Spaniards had got ready aeveral ships lying in that 
port, raising the Franco-Spanish force there to a total of 
eleven or twelve sail of the line. There were also eight 
Spanish liners in Carthagena, and three French two-deckers 
and some frigates in Toulon. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Letters to his Wife — Property bequeathed — Pension — Life on Board 
Ship — Polity of Colling wood's Chsjacter — EeBolutions of Con- 
qnert— Education of his Children— Lady Coll in({wood— Loneli- 
ness — Morpeth — Portugal— Sir Sidney Smith— Battle of Maida 
— Fall of Oaeta — Admiral Lonis dispatehed to the Dardanelles 
— Expedition nnder Sir Thomas Duckworth. 

Ell now occuTB that 
>t be better filled 
1 by drawing apon 
me of Colliogwood's 
etters, written in 
1806. Those to his 
wife and father- 
in-law exhibit his 
character to a 
degree that qo 
' his qualiUes could 
thus to his wife, 
JuarcD zist: 
" I have at present no prospect of sending a letter, but 
I begin this because I love to writ« to you ; and I know 
that were it only to tell you that I am well, it would be 
gladly received. If some of those French who are flying 
about do not come hither soon, I shall get horribly tired of 
sauntering here, with the thousand causes of care and 
anxiety in other quarters. I have many in search of their 
squadrons, and shall ever hope — for could we but once 
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meet them again I doubt not that we should make as 
complete a business as the last was. At least you may 
depend upon it your husband will leave nothing in his 
power undone to make you a Countess; not that I am 
ambitious of rank, but I am to be thought a leader in 
my country's glory, and to contribute to its security in 
peace. 

" I wish some parts of Hethpoole could be selected for 
plantations of larch, oak, and beech, where the ground 
could be best spared. Even the sides of a bleak hill would 
grow larch and fir. You will say that I have now mounted 
my hobby ; but I consider it as enriching and fertilizing 
that which would otherwise be barren. It is drawing soil 
from the very air. I cannot, at this distance, advise you 
on the education of our darlings, except that it should 
not stop for a moment. They are just at that period of 
their lives when knowledge should be acquired ; and great 
regard should be had to the selection of the books which 
they read, not throwing away their precious time on novels 
and nonsense, most of which might be more fitly used in 
singeing a capon for table than in preparing a young lady 
for the world. How glad I should be just now to have 
half an hour's conversation with you on these important 
subjects!" 

In March CoUingwood received news of the death of 
his cousin, Edward CoUingwood, of Dissington and Chirton, 
who bequeathed to him the estate of Chirton. This 
property belonged in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the family of the Milbums, from whom it came by 
marriage to the Roddams, of whom the last daughter, 
Mary, married Edward CoUingwood of Byker and Dissing- 
ton, who died in 1783, aged 81, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son Edward, who departed this life aged 72, 
bequeathing the Chirton property, as we have seen, to 
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Collingwood.^ On receipt of the news^ our hero, dating 
his letter on board the Ocean, May 1st, writes to Mr. J« E« 
Blackett : 

"I am much obliged for the information you give me 
about Chirton, and I wish that the very letter of the will 
of my deceased friend should be observed. Whatever 
establishment may be found there for the comfort of the 
poor, or the education and improvement of their children, 
I would have continued and increased. I want to make 
no great accession of wealth from it, nor will I have any- 
body put to the smallest inconvenience for me. I shall 
never live there ; nor were it as many thousands as it is 
hundreds would I quit my present situation to regulate it." 

He was much vexed about this time on reading the 
report of the speeches made in the House of Commons 
referring to the settlement of a pension upon his daughters. 
He was spoken of as being poor ; but the statement did 
not seem to vex him so much as the idea it suggested— ;- 
that the representation of his slender finances was made 
with his concurrence. " The pension," he says, " was most 
honourable to me, as it flowed voluntarily from his 
Majesty's bounty, and as a testimony of his approbation ; 
but if I had a favour to ask, money would be the last 
thing I should beg from an impoverished country. I am 
not a Jew whose god is gold ; nor a Swiss whose services 
are to be counted against so much money. I have motives 
for my conduct which I would not give in exchange for a 
hundred pensions." He felt, as he told his wife, as though 
he had been held up in the House of Commons as an 
object for compassion. Indeed, one might suppose that at 
this time Collingwood would consider himself fairly well 
off, with income enough to provide for the dignity of his 
wife and two daughters at home; his own personal ex- 

^ Newcastle Chronicle, December 5th, 1885. 
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penses, as we have seen, being insignificant. There was 
his pay as Commander-in-Chief; there was his pension of 
£2000 a year ; there was the estate at Chirton ; and there 
was also Mr. J. E. Blackett to back him — Mr. Blackett, 
li^ho, I am informed by a representative of the family, was 
a considerable ship-owner and a very prosperous man, 
whose house in Charlotte Square, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
was as much the home of Lady Collingwood and her 
children as their residence at Morpeth. 

Of the discomfort and, indeed, the frugality of Colling- 
wood's life on board ship, we find several hints in his corre- 
spondence. Still keeping to this same year of 1806, we find 
him, on April 27th, telling his wife that his man Smith 
provides him with his dinner, but he says that, owing to his 
losses and removals and breakages, he has scarcely a knife or 
fork left, and is indeed very badly off for everything. His 
wants were supplied by his wife by June, and he thanks 
her for sending him knives, forks, and a teapot. " Here I 
get nothing," he says, " but then my expenses are nothing, 
and I do not want it." His thoughts are hourly with his 
home. With a hand almost paralyzed with the fatigue of 
writing letters to Kings and Ministers, to Ambassadors, to 
the Admiralty, to Generals, to Admirals, and to Qovemors, 
he can yet send a blessing to his wife, a line to his girls. 
" My darlings, little Sarah and Mary," he writes, " I was 
delighted with your last letters, my blessings, and desire 
you to write to me very often and tell me all the news of 
the city of Newcastle and town of Morpeth. I hope we 
shall have many happy days and many a good laugh 
together yet. Be kind to old Scott ; and when you see 
him weeding my oaks give the old man a shilling. May 
Qod Almighty bless you I " He is ceaseless in his en- 
treaties to his wife to watch over the education of these 
dear ones. " I beseech you, dearest Sarah," he says, " I 
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beseech you keep them constantly employed ; make them 
read to you, not trifles, but history, in the manner we used 
to do in the winter evenings : blessed evenings indeed I 
The human mind will improve itself if it be kept in 
action; but grows dull and torpid when left to slumber. 
I believe even stupidity itself may be cultivated." 

It was said of Samuel Johnson that the proof of the 
goodness and greatness of his character lay in his reputa* 
tion being supported and heightened by the publication of 
his most familiar thoughts, of his dinner-table chat, of his 
club arguments over a bowl of punch, of every scrap of 
correspondence that Boswell and that Boswell's successors 
could lay hands on. One thinks the same of Collingwood. 
Those who served with him recognized in him the admir- 
able sea-officer, the long-headed diplomatist, an ocean 
warrior who embodied all Nelson's fighting qualities, but 
unemotionally, without the least taint of the theatric 
expression one finds amongst the ardent combatants of 
that day, amongst men such as Lord Cochrane, Sidney 
Smith, Jalheel Brenton, in whom the spirit of war had 
been worked up into a glorified spirit of murder by the 
magnificent headlong example of the hero of the Nile. 
But the associates who lived closest to Collingwood — 
whose reserve had something of austerity — never, I will 
venture to say, suspected that his cold professional exterior 
concealed a heart as soft as a woman's, animated by an 
exquisite sensibility; a heart overflowing with goodness, 
with thanksgiving, with love, and gratitude. This one 
sees in his letters, when he talks with his pen, as it 
were, grasping the hand of those of his correspondents 
whom he loved and honoured. He little suspected as he 
wrote that a day must come when his engaging prattle, 
his delightful epistolary chats, would be collected in a 
volume and given to the world. Sub-edited to a certain 
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degree, I do not doubt these letters were ; certain of them 
may have been suppressed ; here and there a phrase may 
have been erased; but enough is given to persuade us 
that had all Collingwood ever written been printed, the 
whole could but have more convincingly expressed the 
sweetness, the gentleness, purity, chivalry, patriotism, 
the ever-governing influence of high moods we find in 
this great man's character as it stands exhibited in his 
published correspondence. To be sure such qualities may 
seem irreconcilable with all inherited notions of what 
is termed the " Sea-Dog " ; but it will be found that the 
more closely the " Sea-Dog's " character is inspected, the 
more conspicuously will there show in him precisely those 
very virtues and merits which our traditions should assure 
us he must be the least likely of all persons to possess. 

And all the same Collingwood can go on thinking, in 
his quiet way, of what Nelson loved to call " glory," with 
as fixed and obstinate a resolution to achieve everything 
as ever prompted the spirit of his friend. " I Ze I 
letter," he writes to his wife on the 1st of May, " from a 
kinsman of mine (for I have several new kindred lately) 
who derives our descent from Lancaster (Talebois) wha 
came with William the Conqueror, and tells me of many 
great people to whom we are allied, and that I am of much 
more noble ancestry than I was at all aware of. I do not 
know much of what we were formerly, but I can tell him 
that if I can get hold of the Frenchmen again, I will be a 
Yiscoimt or nothing." Beferring to his desire that his title 
should be perpetuated in his daughters, he writes to Lord 
Eadstock, July 5th : " I must look for the means of calling 
his Majesty's attention to me, and with God's blessing, I 
will before the year is out ; I am in the field for it and 
hope for everything." " I have written a long letter to- 
Admiral Roddam," he says, addressing* his father-in-law,. 
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September 25tb, '' informing him of the state of the fleets 
here, which I think will make his mouth water to have a 
touch at the Dons. They are getting so strong that I have 
little doubt of their coming out, and a blessed day it will 
be; but they must not run too fast; for many of my ships 
are bad sailers, nor can my feeble limbs carry me about for 
two or three days and nights as they used to do. I dare 
say I have more of the decrepitude of age than the 
Admiral would have had but for his accident."^ The 
spirit that we find under Bowyer's flag on the Glorious 
First, in the JSxcellent on the great St. Valentine's day, 
aboard the Boyal Sovereign on the 21st of October, shows 
as strongly, burns as brightly, in these and scores of similar 
passages, as ever it did, spite of the burden of years that 
is now upon him, spite of his legs, as he tells his wife, 
''growing lady-like," spite of distress from an internal 
complaint, whose cause was perhaps as yet unsuspected, 
though in a few short years it was to destroy him. 

Some of the happiest passages in his correspondence are 
those which relate to the education of his children. He 
devoted himself with delight to the task of instructing 
them when at home, and it is touching to find him con- 
tinuing these efforts amidst the worries, the distractions, 
the enormous obligations of his position. The following 
is a good example of his theories of education, of his 
patience in imparting them, of bis impassioned interest in 
the well-being of his children. " How do the dear girls go 
on ? " he writes, on June the 16th, to his wife. " I would 
have them taught geometry, which is of all sciences in the 
world the most entertaining : it expands the mind more to 
the knowledge of all things in nature, and better teaches 
to distinguish between truths and such things as have the 
Appearance of being truths, yet are not, than any other. 

^ Correspondence and Memoir, p. 243. 
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Their education and the proper cultivation of the sense 
which God has given them are the objects on which my 
happiness most depends. To inspire them with a love of 
everything that is honourable and virtuous, though in rags, 
and with contempt for vanity in embroidery, is the way to 
make them the darlings of my heart. They should not 
only read, but they require a careful selection of books; 
nor should they ever have access to two at the same time ; 
but when a subject is begun it should be finished before 
anything else is undertaken. How would it enlarge their 
minds if they could acquire sufficient knowledge of mathe- 
matics and astronomy to give them an idea of the beauties 
and wonders of the creation? I am persuaded that the 
generality of people, and particularly fine ladies, only adore 
God because they are told it is proper and the fashion 
to go to church; but I would have my girls gain such 
knowledge of the works of the creation that they may 
have a fixed idea of the nature of that Being who could 
be the author of such a world. Whenever they have 
that, nothing on this side the moon will give them much 
uneasiness of mind." 

There is before me a letter written by Lady Colling- 
wood to Miss Woodman, dated November 22nd, 1806, in 
which I seem to find something that brings before me the 
realities of Collingwood's life — of the life of this great 
soul, sundered from his home and his love — ^with an 
accentuation that I might miss in a direct description. It 
runs thus : 

"My dear Mary, 

"... I must begin the account of the Ball with 
the three ladies' dresses from this house. Mrs. Trevelyan 
wore white sarsnet with lace let in round the breast, and 
a silver gauze pinned upon her head. Miss Brown was 
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plain and elegant — a white thin muslin dress, short, and 
a white satin waist over it, with a gold band on her 
head My dress was my black velvet gown with my gold 
trimming down the front and round the breast and sleeves. 
It looked, I must say, very handsome. My black-and-gold 
handkerchief on my head, gold lace band and my 
diamonds and topazes — so much for my Ladyship. We 
went at nine o'clock, and found the dining-room very fulL 
Mr. Mayor asked me if I intended dancing, as he requested 
the honour for the two first dances ; which of course I 
declined, and Mrs. Brandling began with the Mayor. 

" The ball-room was beautiful, and proved sufficiently 
light, but the heat was beyond everything, from the 
number of lamps — fifteen behind each transparency. The 
company looked brilliant and everybody well-dressed. The 
Ridleys, Brandlings, Ellisons (Hebburn), Mrs. Lisle and 
her young ladies, the Riddells, Bewicks, Blacketts, about 
an hundred and seventy odd, sat down to supper, and at 
the next ball they expect two hundred. I am invited to 
that also, but I have excused myself. The Reays are to be 
at that, and they dine here and take a bed ; aud we have 
invited to dinner on that day the Askews, Prossers, and 
LinskiUs, who are all to be at the Mansion House that 
evening. The supper was very handsome; soups and 
game of all kinds hot, and everything else cold. We 
did not go to supper till near half after two o'clock ; there 
was no dancing after. We moved the first, and it was 
near four when we got home. . . . 

"But to return to the Ball Nothing could be more 
pleasant nor better conducted. It is said that there are 
to be ^ more balls, in which case you will come in for 
your share. The parties have begun very early this winter. 
We have had two great dinners, and on Saturday next 
we are to have seventeen at dinner, the Mansion House 
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family, &c. . • • So much for our gaieties. My father is 
certainly very much better. He continues to use the 
warm bath every other night ; and I fancy I must soon 
come to that myself, for I have been much teased with 
rheumatics in my hip, and I have it now in my knees very 
bad, and last night got no sleep. Sarah has had a bad 
cold, but is well again ; they ^ go to Mrs. Wilson's three 
times a week to dance and draw, and Mr. Einlock comes 
to them at home once a week, and with Mr. Bruce and Mr. 
Thompson, they are kept very busy. I have not heard 
from my Lord since I left Morpeth, and am now getting 
very anxious. ... I hope your sister, Fenwick, is better, 
as you did not mention her particularly. My father joins 
me and my girls in kindest regards and good wishes to you 
and Mrs. Woodman and your sister, and pray remember 
me to all your family. 

*' I remain, my dear Mary, 

" Most truly your affectionate friend, 

"S. COLLINGWOOD." * 

This letter attaches in an uncommon degree the idea 
of isolation to the figure of CoUingwood. We may freely 
suppose that he would not have given twopence for the 
ball, for the six to follow, for the great dinners and the 
rest of the round of diversions; the society of his old 
gardener, Scott, a bed of potatoes to dig, a tree to plant, 
his daughters to instruct — these were entertainments to 
amply fill the measure of the wants of this great and 
simple heart. But to us who are capable of sending a 
glance, first at Newcastle-on-Tyne and at her Ladyship 
in her black velvet gown with gold trimming down the 

^ Lady CoUingwood's two daughters. 

^ The original of this letter was in possession of the late Mr. John 
Clayton. 
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breast, and then at the cold November sea off Cadiz, with 
the tall shadow of H.M.S. Ocean, swaying from side to side 
upon the restless Atlantic heave, the contrast is so strong 
as to produce the impression of a vivid picture. 

** Should we decide to change the place of our dwelling," 
he writes to his wife, " our route will of course be to the 
southward of Morpeth : but then I should be for ever 
regretting those beautiful views which are nowhere to be 
exceeded ; and even the rattling of that old wagon that 
used to pass our door at six o'clock on a winters morning^ 
had its charms. The fact is, whenever I think how I am 
to be happy again, my thoughts carry me back to Morpeth^ 
where, out of the fuss and parade of the world, surrounded 
by those I love most dearly, and who love me, I enjoyed 
as much happiness as my nature is capable of." Thus he 
thinks and thus he writes of his home. I know not 
where else to look for so much of tenderness and loyalty 
of affection, of simple, touching sincerity of home-yearning,, 
that yet leaves unweakened all professional resolves and 
iron-hard theories of duty and conduct, as I find in 
Colling wood's letters. You discover no dwindling of 
emotion and passion through absence — through a separa- 
tion that was protracted to the grave itself — through a 
divorce so long, persistent, inexorable, that the most deep- 
rooted of human sentiments might be pardoned for lan- 
guishing and even for withering in the frost and gloom 
of the atmosphere of the ordeal. 

In September, Lord St. Vincent was at Lisbon, en- 
deavouring, to employ the language of Collingwood, to 
"inspire a decayed Government with vigour and to give 
strength to a nerveless arm." The condition of Portugal 
will be inferred from the letter St. Vincent addressed to 
Lord Howick shortly after his arrival in the Tagus, in 
August : " The army," he says, " is very much diminished 
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in numbers since I was last in Portugal. Thirteen thousand 
ill-armed infantry are the utmost that can be counted upon ; 
and the cavalry beggars all description, both as to officers 
and men. The magazines and all the woodwork of the 
interior of the barracks in and about Lisbon have been 
torn away and consumed in cooking the soldiers' dinners. 
One 74-gun ship and a few frigates are cruising in the 
Strait's mouth, and they are now making every efifort to 
equip a 64, and a frigate to go out after an Algerine of 
twenty guns." ^ 

Portugal had indeed sounded the very depths of 
political and social degradation. The Prince Begent was 
unequal to forming a resolution; should he welcome 
General Junot as his deliverer, or should he fly with his 
family to the Brazils ? The object of St. Vincent's visit 
was to furnish him with the protection of a British 
squadron ; this the Prince hesitated to accept ; he sulkily, 
indeed, for some time declined to admit St. Vincent's ships 
to pratique. On the 18th October the Earl returned to 
TJshant, to renew the blockade of Brest, by which period 
his mission had not been without some degree of efficacy, 
since he writes of a complete change in the sentiments 
of the people touching his motives, of much kindness 
shown to himself and to his officers by all ranks and 
orders, particularly the clergy, from the Pope's Nuncio 
downwards. 

Meanwhile CoUingwood's pressing anxiety lay in the 
direction of Sicily, and in the affairs of the King and 
Queen of Naples. The hope of the Queen of regaining 
possession of the kingdom he regarded as the vainest 
dream that ever entered the imagination of a woman. 
"When they possessed it," he wrote to Mr. Elliott, the 
British Ambassador, " with all the resources of the country 

* Brenton's Life of Lord 8t Vincent, vol. ii. 304. 
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at their command, with the (professed, at least,) loyalty of 
an armed people, and the army of the Allies at their head, 
it was abandoned as untenable ; and now that the country 
is disarmed, every person supposed to be yet attached to 
their Prince removed from it, and the enemy possessing 
every place of strength, on what foundation can the hope 
of success be built ? Let her beware of counsels which I 
suspect are of French origin," he adds with intuitive per- 
ception of the desperate and dishonourable game the 
unfortunate Queen was presently to play, "and of the 
people from whom they come. Whatever can diffuse the 
limited force and scanty resources of Sicily, or distract 
her counsellors, is favourable to the enemy and may be 
suspected to come from them." ^ 

It had been represented to him that the Queen of 
Naples, in expectation of being reseated on her throne, 
had engaged to show her gratitude to Sir Sidney Smith 
by creating him a Sicilian Duke, and giving him an estate. 
"If," says CoUingwood, addressing his wife, September 13th, 
with an involuntary recurrence perhaps to the memory of 
Nelson as he writes — "If they offer me a Dukedom, I 
tell you beforehand how I will show them what my esti- 
mation of it is. I shall reply, after returning my thanks 
for the intended honour, that I am the servant of my 
Sovereign alone, and can receive no rewards from a foreign 
prince. If, in obeying the commands of the King, I render 
benefit to his allies, the acknowledgment of it must be 
highly gratifying to me ; but that is all the reward I 
can accept from any prince but my own. They have 
not revenue to defend their country, and are perpetually 
craving to me for money ; instead of which I give them 
good advice, and show them how to enrich their country 
and make their people happy." In short, he hated their 

1 Correspotxdence atid Memoir, p. 240. 
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Sicilian Majesties and abhorred the obligation of serving 
them. 

Sir Sidney Smith, as we have seen, had joined Colling- 
wood off Cadiz in April, but the immediate defence of 
Sicily was so imperative that be was detained for a few 
hours only by the Admiral. On his arrival at Palermo on 
the 21st April, he found that Collingwood had already 
sent there three sail of the line, with which, and his own 
ship, the Pompe4, and a fifth ship, the Eagle, which after- 
wards joined him, he proceeded to execute CoUingwood's 
orders. The instructions upon which these orders were 
grounded originated in a minute which Nelson had placed 
in the hands of Pitt, and the plan of operations comprised 
the recovery of Naples and its territories in Calabria from 
the French by disembarking forces to co-operate with the 
loyal subjects of the King of Sicily for the expulsion of 
"King" Joseph. To follow Sir Sidney Smith would be 
to carry us entirely away from Collingwood. On his 
commanrl ceasing in Sicily and Calabria, he wrote to 
Collingwood from Malta, February 3rd, 1807: "I thus 
take my leave of this service with a conscious certainty 
that I have acted from the purest motives for the common 
cause against the cruel and rapacious foe we have had to 
do with, on the general principle of 'pursuing a beaten 
and flying enemy, and to assist a known friend in view.' 
I have given every support to the British army in my 
power, paying every deference to his Majesty's Minister 
Plenipotentiary and the Commander-in-Chief, although 
they did not agree with me in the application of the general 
principle which is, and I trust will remain, that on which 
his Majesty's naval service habitually acts. In so doing 
I am happy to have met your Lordship's approbation." ^ 

1 Barrow's Life a^id Con'espondence of Admiral Sir William 
Sidney Smith, vol. iL 185. 
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The difference of opinion, or perhaps the difficulties, to 
which Sir Sidney refers, concerned Mr. Elliot's disapproval 
of the measure of conveying ordnance stores from Palermo 
for the defence of Oaeta, because that measure had 
obtained the sanction of the Queen of Naples and of 
the Prince Royal ; and the unwillingness of Sir John 
Stuart, who was in command of the British army, to 
acquiesce in Sir Sidney's proposal of the invasion of 
Calabria, because that scheme happened to be the 
wish of Ferdinand. Yet the memorable and remarkable 
battle of Maida was the issue of Sir Sidney's advice, and 
the moral and triumph of his persuasion. I must not 
omit a brief description of this swift and wonderful 
conflict. The French general, Regnier, on hearing of the 
disembarkation of the British forces, rapidly marched from 
Reggio. He encamped near the village of Maida with 
some 4,000 infantry and 300 cavalry, and here he meant to 
wait for two or three days, expecting to be reinforced by 
3,000 troops. The British general's total rank and file, 
including the Royal Artillery, numbered 4,795. Regnier 
quitted his position, which, in the opinion of the British 
general, was impregnable, and crossing the river, entered 
the open plain with his whole force. The two corps fired 
a few rounds ; the distance between them was about a 
hundred yards; "when," says General Stuart, "as if by 
mutual agreement, the firing was suspended, and in close 
compact order and awful silence they advanced towards 
each other until their bayonets began to cross." There 
was something so terrible in the aspect of the British, 
something so tremendous in the grim and solemn stillness 
of their approach, tbat the French took flight — they broke, 
appalled, and fled; but the British bayonets penetrated 
them as they ran, and this little field of battle became as 
bloody a shamble as was ever contrived by the genius 
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and machinery of murder. Seven hundred of the enemy 
were slain ; a thousand were wounded and taken prisoners ; 
another thousand, left at the various posts, oflTered to 
surrender to preserve themselves from the fury of the 
people. The total loss was estimated at four thousand 
men. On the British side one officer, three sergeants, 
forty-one rank and file were killed ; and eleven officers, 
eight sergeants, two drummers, and two hundred and 
sixty-one rank and file wounded. 

Shortly after this both Calabrias were evacuated by the 
French ; but the fortress of Gaeta was not to be preserved ; 
it surrendered by capitulation on the 12th of July, and 
before the end of the year the French had recovered 

CoUingwood, still oflF Cadiz, writes to Sir Sidney Smith, 
October 7th: "The fall of Qaeta did not surprise me. 
I consider it as a thing of course to happen upon any 
reverse of fortune; its defence, in fact, depended solely 
upon the preservation of the Prince of Hesse, and its 
surrender was the natural consequence of the anarchy 
which took place on his being wounded. All subordination 
appears to have ceased ; and it was not easy to discover 
with whom the command rested until the Sicilians 
determined that question." It was a loss, however, that he 
viewed lightly. Waiving consideration of the point of 
honour in defending the fortress, he held that the cost 
of its protection exceeded its value. It drew ships from 
employment of importance; it exhausted in Sicily the 
munitions of war, and it reduced the British naval 
strength by involving the landing of guns and men, " so 
that altogether," he adds, " if it could be held only by 
such means perhaps there was a profit in its fall." 

Sicily, however, was to be but a single detail in the long 
catalogue of CoUingwood's responsibilities at this time. 
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The resignation or the deposition of the Sultan Selim in 
favour of his nephew Mustapha had created a struggle 
between the Russian and the French Governments as to 
which of them should become the favourite nation at the 
Porte. On the 10th of August the French Ambassador^ 
General Sebastiani, arrived at Constantinople, and in a 
few days his intrigues had resulted in causing the Forte 
to recall the reigning Hospadars from Moldavia and 
Wallachia. He further demanded that the Canal of 
Constantinople should be shut against Russian ships, 
and he threatened the vengeance of the French nation 
in case of refusal. The effect of this is shown in some 
sentences in a letter from the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople, Mr. Charles Arbuthnot, to Sir Sidney 
Smith, dated Septemper 27th, 1806. ''France has pro- 
duced such a panic that the Porte is wholly alienated from 
us, and the most vigorous measures alone can now preserve 
6ur interests in this part of the world." ^ 

It is said by James that the British Admiralty directed 
Collingwood, on the 22nd of October, to detach three sail 
of the line to reconnoitre the situation of the forts of the 
Dardanelles as a precautionary and provisionary measure.* 
A letter from Mr. Grenville, however, written, on his 
appointment as First Lord of the Admiralty, to Colling- 
wood, would seem to give all the merit of this prompt 
detachment for surveillant purposes to Collingwood 
himself: "The detaching," Mr. Grenville says, "of the 
squadron under Sir Thomas Louis had in a great measure 
anticipated the wishes of the King's Government, and the 
promptitude and judgment with which that step had 
been taken could not but be highly satisfactory to his 
Majesty." * This might appear as confirmed by CoUing- 

^ Life and Correspondence of Sir Sidiiey Smith, vol. iL 210. 

* James, vol. iv. 214, ' Correspondence and Memoir, p. 264. 
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wood, who wrote to his wife on December 20th, 1806 : " I 
have lately had a most anxious time about the Turks. 
The accounts I received from the Ambassador stated war 
with them to be inevitable, and I dispatched that instant 
a squadron under Sir T. Louis to present himself before 
the Seraglio. A squadron of English men-of-war must 
have a fine effect in a Seraglio ! " It is strange, in the 
face of the foregoing, to read of the Honourable Thomas 
Grenville complaining in the House of Commons, so long 
after as February 1808, that CoUingwood had suffered six 
weeks to elapse before executing the orders he had 
received. " This shows," says James, " how requisite it is 
to attend to dates." If dates were all I 

Sir Thomas Louis was dispatched by CoUingwood, on 
November 2nd, in the 80-gun ship Canopus, and with 
him went the Thunderer (74) and the Standard (64), with a 
frigate and a sloop. One month after the arrival of this 
squadron in the Dardanelles, the Admiral was joined by 
the Endymion, with the British Ambassador and suite on 
board, together with the whole of the British merchants 
resident at Constantinople. It had been reported that in 
case a British force commenced hostilities the Turkish 
Government would seize the Endymion and detain the 
Ambassador, his suite, and all the British residents as 
hostages, and there was talk of death by torture to follow. 
Sir Thomas Louis received all these people, and on 
the 1st of February, 1807, the squadron proceeded to the 
Island of Tenedos. 

In the preceding month of November, CoUingwood had 
been directed to detach a force to the Dardanelles, and the 
orders stated that as the required service demanded much 
ability and firmness in the officer in command, the execu- 
tion of it was to be entrusted to Vice-Admiral Sir John 
Thomas Duckworth. CoUingwood appears to have found 
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something uausual in this positive nomination of a junior 
officer. It is to be regretted that he did not himself carry 
out the resolution he appears to have formed to command 
this expedition.^ The port of Cadiz, however, still de- 
manded his anxious attention. Determined to contribute 
by all the means in his power to the success of Duck- 
worth's expedition, he increased the force appointed by the 
Admiralty by two additional ships.^ As CoUingwood was 
not present, there is no occasion for more than a brief refer- 
ence to the proceedings of the squadron under Sir John 
Duckworth. There can be little doubt that the choice of 
this officer was a mistake, for which, however, CoUingwood 
was in no sense responsible. Sir Sidney Smith, was the 
man who should have been selected. Unhappily Sir 
Sidney was never very popular with the authorities at 
home. He had made himself obnoxious to Lord St. 
Vincent and to Lord Nelson in the Mediterranean, and 
the Earl, if Sir Sidney's own testimony is to be credited, 
hated him to the day of his death. " In the Mediter- 
ranean," says De Quincey, "he made many enemies, 
especially amongst those oif his own profession, who used 
to speak of him as far too fine a gentleman, and above 
his calling. Certain it is that he liked better to be doing 

^ Correspondence aixd Memoir, p. 265. 

' Captain Brenton has the following : " I remember a very remark- 
able trait in the character of the late Lord CoUingwood. . . . When 
he sent Sir John Duckworth to the Dardanelles the orders he gave 
to that Admiral were so clear and distinct that it was thought im- 
possible to misconstrue them. Duckworth, after looking over them, 
returned into the cabin and asked the Commander-in-Chief what he 
was to do in the event of certain contingencies. * Bead your orders,' 
said the plain-dealing, upright Admiral, * and then if you don't under- 
stand them, come to me and I will explain them.* Duckworth read 
his orders again with attention, and told his chief that he was per- 
fectly satisfied. This is the way in which orders should be given." 
— Naval History, vol. ii. p. 641. 
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business on shore, as at Acre, although he commanded a 
fine 80-gun ship, the Tigre. But, however that may have 
been, his services, whether classed as military or naval, 
were memorably splendid ; and at that time hi^ connection 
of whatsoever nature with the late Queen Caroline had 
not occurred, so that altogether to me his case is 
inexplicable." ^ 

Having arrived at the mouth of the Dardanelles, Duck- 
worth's ships let go their anchors off Cape Janizary. This, 
was on the 11th of December; and now Duckworth 
exhibited a degree of hesitation that was ominous of the 
future. In February he wrote to CoUingwood that in 
consequence of the batteries which flanked every turn of 
the passage through the Dardanelles — the handiwork of 
French engineers — ^he conceived the service pointed out in 
his instructions as completely altered; "and," he adds,. 
" viewed in whatever light it may be, has become the 

1 Autohiogi-aphic Sketches, p. 159. Sir Sidney used himself to tell 
this story of Lord St Vincent : " At the breaking out of the war in 
1803 with the Consular Government of France, Sir Sidney Smith was 
appointed to the Antelope j and given the command of a squadron for 
the protection of the entrance of the Thames. Upon this occasion he 
was sent for by Lord St. Vincent, who, on presenting him with hia 
commission, requested him to leave town that very evening. Sir 
Sidney Smith had been sent for most unexpectedly, and had left hia 
papers, &c. at the house of Sir John Douglas, at Blackheath, where 
he was in the habit of leaving them carelessly in his table-drawer. 
His being hurried off so unexpectedly must have convinced him that 
it proceeded from some other object besides the mere service in ques- 
tion, the ship being known not to be by any means in a state of for- 
wardness. Sir Sidney, however, in the evening got also a most 
friendly note from Sir Evan Nepean, entreating him to be particular 
in attending to the injunction of Lord St. Vincent, and on no account 
to omit leaving London that very evening. Sir Sidney contrived 
with great exertion to get into his carriage before daylight next morn- 
ing ; and on stepping out of his lodging, he observed the servant of 
Lord St. Vincent, in livery, close to the door. "Was this a watch 
set by the old gallant Admiral on his former friend the Captain 
Plenipotentiary V^—Idfe of Sir Sidney Smithj vol. ii. p. 470. 
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most arduous and doubtful that ever has been under- 
taken." He puts a sturdy resolution, however, into the 
tail of his communication, which in justice ought not to 
be omitted : " I entreat your Lordship to believe that as I 
am aware of the difficulties we have to encounter, so I am 
resolved that nothing on my part shall be left undone that 
can secure the means of surmounting them." 

It is generally admitted that the force placed under his 
control was inadequate to the work it was expected to 
perform. CoUingwood, in his instructions to him, stated 
that the number of the ships was greater than had origin- 
ally been intended, as at the time this service was planned 
it was not known that the Russian squadron would be in 
s, situation to co-operate; he had, however, by letter 
requested the Kussian Vice-Admiral Siniavin, who was 
then cruising in the Archipelago with nine or ten sail of 
the line, to detach four of his ships to serve with the 
British force. 
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UCKWORTH'S sqnadron 

was weakened by the losB 

of the AJax, a fine 74- 

gun ship, commanded by 

Captain the Hon. Henry 

Blackwood. TLis reduced it to eight ships of the line. 

The Eusaians, moreover, did, not co-operate. It was 

generally asserted by naval men that the expedition should 

have consisted of twice the force of line-of-battle ships 

under Duckworth, with ten frigates, many bombs, brigs 

and fire-ships, 20,000 troops, and a train of artillery and 

store-ships. The loss of the JJax must be referred to, as 

it occasioned some correspondence between Collingwood, 

Blackwood, and the Admiraltv. She took fire on the 
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night of the 14th of February at nine o'clock, and burnt 
with inconceivable swiftness. Captain Blackwood himself 
says that '' from the moment of alarm, exactly at nine 
o'clock, when all (sentinels and those on watch excepted) 
were in bed, till she was in flames from the main to the 
mizzen-rigging, sails and all, did not exceed twenty 
minutes." Her nett complement of men and boys was 
about 633, of whom it is believed 250 perished. " To- 
morrow," continues Blackwood in the same letter from 
which I have just quoted, " if the present wind holds, the 
squadron in which my poor fellows are divided proceed up 
to Constantinople ; and when we see what can be effected 
there, we are to proceed on our way to Lord CoUingwood, 
off Cadiz, to be tried. The opinion of the Court of 
Inquiry, which I inclose, will show you from whence the 
fire issued ; and had it not been for a cruel restriction of 
Lord CoUingwood's to Sir J. Duckworth, and which all 
feel as most hard and oppressive from the highest to the 
lowest, it would have sat yesterday." ^ 

CoUingwood, on receiving the news of the fate of the 
AjaXy sent to Blackwood a letter remarkable for its tone 
of grave and dignified apology. He admits in himself an 

1 Blackwood's Magassiney vol. xxxiv. p. 16. Admiral Hercules 
Robinson, who was midshipman aboard the Eun/alus under Black- 
wood at Trafalgar, relates the following incident in connection with 
the loss of the Ajax : ** Sir Henry Blackwood was a man of wonderful 
vigour and courage, and after swimming through the cold dark sea 
of a stormy night for nearly an hour, was picked up by a boat sent 
from the Tomvant to assist in saving the men. Blackwood never 
forgot his dignity and his position ; and on being dragged into the 
boat, he said, ^I am quite cool and collected, sir ; I am quite cool 
and collected.' Poor George 'Macpherson, now no more, and whose 
child Blackwood (who never forgot a friend) took care of, was mid- 
shipman of the boat, and replied to the assurance made to him, ' I 
don't know, my boy, whether you are collected or not, but I should 
think you are pretty cool.' Several drowning men cried out, * Pick 
me up : I am captain of the AjaxP" — Seadrift, p. 237. 
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error of judgment, and explains it thus, dating his com- 
munication Cadiz, April 5th, 1807 : " This event is more 
calamitous if possible to me by the sensations it has 
awakened in you at the delay in holding the court- 
martiaL I beg, sir, you will believe that nothing is more 
repugnant to me than giving uneasiness or cause of 
remonstrance to any person ; and I am sorry that in your 
address to the Court of Inquiry, which Sir John Duck- 
worth ordered, you had occasion to make any complaint. 
I believe I ought not to have required court-martials to 
be held here ; and that, as you have explained at large 
to the Board of Inquiry in your address, the Act of Parlia- 
ment requires that there should be as little delay as 
possible. It was my error, to which I was really led by a 
desire to establish officers and men, who had been unfor- 
tunate, in ships where there were vacancies for them. It 
did not occur to me at the time that it was either con- 
travening the law (which I have ever revered), or likely 
to be attended with those disadvantages which I am sorry 
to find have given you cause of complaint." He added 
that he had now directed Sir John Duckworth, or the 
officer remaining in command of the squadron, to hold 
court-martials, and he handsomely concludes : '' I hope the 
delay which has occurred will not be attended with any 
other consequence than that of keeping a mournful subject 
longer on your mind than I wish it to be." He wrote to 
the same effect to the Right Honourable Thomas Gren- 
ville, deploring that any act of his should have increased 
the misfortune of the survivors of such a disaster as that 
of the destruction of the Ajax. " I have," he says, " too 
much reverence for the law to violate it intentionally. I 
have ever to the best of my understanding made it my 
guide, and the temperate administration of it my study. 
So far from distorting it to aggrieve any person, I have 
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constantly sought the means of softening its rigour, when 
it could be done in justice to the service ; and if I have in 
this instance exceeded the power prescribed by it, I am 
anxious to establish in your mind, sir, that my motive was 
rather lenient than harsh." ^ 

Blackwood went on board the flag-ship the Royal George 
as a volunteer. The squadron passed the forts of Abydos 
and Sestos, and though fired upon by the batteries and a 
number of ships, got through with trifling loss. Duckworth 
temporized ; the Turks, full of craft, excited hopes merely 
to bafile them ; their object was to gain time to put them- 
selves in such a posture as would enable them to set the 
British at defiance. Duckworth was deceived ; so, too, was 
the astute Sir Sidney Smith. CoUingwood's instructions 
had been precise and surely intelligible, although James 
speaks of contingencies tacked to them " which rendered 
them complicated and obscure." * Duckworth was to be 
advised by the British Ambassador as to when hostilities 
should begin, and on Mr. Arbuthnot giving the word, the 
" British Admiral was to make the peremptory demand of 
the surrender of the Turkish fleet." But, continued Col- 
lingwood — and the whole gist of the instructions lies in 
this — should it appear that the Turkish Government were 
endeavouring to gain time for preparing their resistance or 
securing their ships, " I would recommend that no nego- 
tiation should continue more than half an hour, and in 
the event of an absolute refusal you are either to cannonade 
the town or attack the fleet wherever it may be, holding it 
in mind that the getting into possession, and next to that 
the destruction of the Turkish fleet, is the object of the first 
consideration." This seems clear enough ; but Duckworth 
transformed a taut order into an elastic one. He continued 

^ Memoir and Correspondence, pp. 278 — 80. 
2 Naval History y voL iv. p. 216. 
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to consult the Ambassador after hostilities had commenced, 
and eventually, on the 3rd of March, conceiving the situation 
of the squadron to be one^ of extreme danger, he weighed 
and proceeded down the Channel, under a storm of shot, 
one of which, of marble or stone, weighed 800 pounds, and 
by noon anchored off Cape Janizary, with no better result 
than a total loss, taking the expedition from start to finish, 
of 42 killed, 4 drowned, and 235 wounded. 

Here he was joined by the Russian Admiral with eight 
sail of the line. According to Brenton, Siniavin requested 
Sir John to return with him and renew the attack or the 
negotiations ; but this was declined on the ground that 
'' where a British squadron had failed, no other was likely to 
succeed." Let the issue of Duckworth's expedition have 
proved what it might, CoUingwood had all along witnessed 
the impolicy of the British identifying themselves at 
Constantinople with the Russians, and manifesting a friend- 
ship which, he perceived, they were not in the least degree 
disposed to reciprocate. " I may," he -writes to Sir Alex- 
ander Ball in March of this year, " be thought to hold the 
Russian friendship light : indeed I do not ; but I believe 
that if Buonaparte can convince Russia that her interest 
goes another way than ours her friendship will soon follow.'' 
He was put out of temper and sunk in his spirits by Duck- 
worth's report The Turkish business, he wrote to his wife, 
ought to have succeeded. " There was nothing in the state 
of the enemy to prevent it ; but the day is completely gone 
by, for the defences which were neglected and nought are 
now impregnable." His health, too, at this time was giving 
him trouble. He complains of physical weakness, yet with- 
out any corresponding sensation of illness, and he wrote as 
though apprehensive that his ailing condition would impair 
his intellect. He says that his eyes are weak, his body 
swollen, and his legs shrunk to tapers; ''but they serve 
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my turn," he adds, " for I have not much walking." He 
tells his father-in-law, June 14th : '' I hardly ever see the 
face of an officer ^except when they dine with me, and am 
seldom on deck above an hour in the day, when I go in the 
twilight to breathe the fresh air." 

Let any man take a voyage round the world in a 
sailing ship — a voyage, let me say, that shall keep him 
imprisoned betwixt the bulwark rails for nine months — 
call it nine months — with now and again a sight of land, 
but never so much as an hour's run ashore ; and he shall 
without difficulty understand the sort of loathing that 
charged the soul of CoUingwood when he wrote that he 
hardly ever saw the face of an officer, and that he was 
seldom on deck above an hour in the day. With plenty 
to do, with a horizon bristling with opportunities, how 
very much otherwise must it have been with him — with 
this amiable and gallant gentleman, who, stern as he was 
in all professional directions, was sociable, hospitable, cheer^ 
fill, a person of wonderful good temper, of great humour, 
and of culture in the highest degree ! . But day after day 
the same faces — faces flattened and rendered insipid by the 
absence of everything calculated to colour them with 
emotion ! The same minds to traverse — minds exhausted 
and without power to supply themselves afresh ! The same 
blue or gray breast of ocean to look at, with its sickening 
iteration of sea-line, that, by incessant presence, binds up 
the senses of a man, until his qualities become as a faggot 
in him, dry and sapless ! " How little," CoUingwood ex- 
claims in a letter to Lord Radstock, *'do the people in 
general know of war, and of the anxious midnight hours 
which we experience while they rest as happily in their 
nests as a full stomach will allow." 

There was now, however, to happen a change in the 
monotony of blockading. In July CoUingwood was ordered 
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to proceed with a squadron to the Dardanelles, where the 
Russian fleet was, not to carry on an active war against the 
Turks, but rather to conciliate them, and give the Russian 
and British Ambassadors an opportunity of making a peace 
which should never have been broken. He arrived at 
Tenedos on the 9 th of August, where he found the 
Russians employed in desolating the country. The two 
squadrons proceeded, but the Russians were not in sight 
when, on the 13tb, Collingwood with his ships stood close 
in with the castles of the Dardanelles. The Turks thought 
the ships meant to attempt the passage; Collingwood, 
however, declared it was impossible for them to get in. A 
number of flags of truce were exhibited, and a Capagi Bashi 
— described by Collingwood as a sort of Lord Chamberlain 
of the SeragUo— arrived on board with letters to the British 
Ambassador, Sir Arthur Paget, Mr. Arbuthnot having gone 
home in Sir John Duckworth's ship. 

These letters were of a pacific import. Coffee and sher- 
bet were produced, and Collingwood smoked a pipe with 
the emissary. Next day an answer to the letters was sent, 
and the commander of the ship (Captain Henry) that 
carried the communication was invited to dine with the 
Capitan Pacha, the Turkish Lord High Admiral. There 
were five at table, three of them with beards to their 
girdles. Captain Henry minutely observed the social pro- 
cedure of this Asiatic entertainment, and Collingwood 
appears to have enjoyed his account of it so thoroughly 
that he sent it at large in a letter to his wife : " There 
were neither plates nor knives and forks, but each had a 
tortoise-shell spoon. In the middle of the table was a rich 
embroidered cushion, on which was a large gold salver, and 
every dish, to the number of about forty, was brought in 
singly and placed upon the salver, when the company 
helped themselves with their fingers, or if it was fricassee. 
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with their spoon. One of the dishes was a roasted ]amb, 
stuffed with a pudding of rice : the Capitan Pacha took it 
by the limbs and tore it to pieces to help his guests ; so 
that you see the art of carving has not arrived at any great 
perfection in Turkey. The coflFee-cups were of beautiful 
china, which, instead of saucers, were inserted in gold stands 
like egg-cups, set round with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. 
They drank only water, and were waited on by the Vice 
and Bear- Admirals, and some of the captains of the fleet." ^ 
It was observed that these Turks spoke lightly of the 
Russians, in their very infrequent references to them, and 
that they seemed to consider themselves as quite a match 
for them if the English were out of the way. Collingwood 
foresaw the unsuccessful result of his mission. The Turkish 
hatred of the Russians was loudly avowed, and the Russians 
were at no pains to dissemble their enmity. As an ex- 
ample of the style employed by the Turks in their letters, 
he quotes a passage from a communication of the Capitan 
Pacha to Admiral Siniavin: "After proper inquiries for 
your health, we must observe to you, in a friendly way, 
what yourself must know; that to lie is forbidden by 
all religions. Your friend should not receive a false- 
hood from you, nor can he be a friend who would 
offer one." 

The squadron remained at anchor, and negotiations were 
continued without an inch of progress being made. 
CoUingwood's patience at last gave way. British ships 
were everywhere wanted ; yet here was a squadron lying 
in a state of humiliating idleness. The Turks were 
effusive in professions of friendship and that was all. At 
last came news of fresh possessions of the French in the 
Adriatic, of the disposal of Sicily, of other momentous 
matters, all which required the fleet, and smarting under 

^ QyiTespondence and Memoir, p. 300. 
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the indignity of the nothingness of the negotiations with 
the Turks, and regardless of the views of the British 
Ambassador, CoUingwood, in the hope of bringing affairs 
to a head, addressed the following point-blank questions 
to the Capitan Pacha: Will the Sublime Porte accept 
the friendship offered by England with a renewal of all 
the relations of peace and amity, the particular terms of 
which may be settled by the Plenipotentiaries ? Or do 
they reject the proposal and, influenced by malign councils, 
determine on a state of war? To these questions he 
informed the Capitan Pacha he expected a prompt, in- 
genuous, and clear reply. If no answer was returned, 
he should conclude that the Turkish ministers intended 
to take such a part as they could not without regret 
reveal. The Capitan Pacha answered with the assurance 
that he loved only the real truth, of which he took God 
to witness; and in a letter, whose evasiveness renders it 
amusing literature nowadays, though to Collingwood it 
must have proved in an uncommon degree irritating and 
perplexing, he begs the British Admiral to believe 
that there will be no delay on the part of the Turks in 
communicating the expected answer. 

Referring to this correspondence in a letter addressed 
to J. E. Blackett, dated off the Dardanelles, September 
5th, Collingwood says : *' The Ambassador (Paget) did not 
like this; I suppose he thought it was interfering with 
his treaty, which it was not. I know too well the absolute 
necessity of each branch of his Majesty's service confining 
itself to its own proper and peculiar province ever to 
intermeddle with the duties of another; but it was an 
effort on my part, as the commander here, to have him 
accepted as Plenipotentiary, or to make them declare that 
they would not receive him. I could no longer bear 
patiently to see the important service of our country 
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totally at a stand, and not attempt to set it in motion. 
I scarce know how this will be received in England, 
neither do I care. I considered it well, and shall always 
be satisfied with it in my own mind; and if any dis* 
pleasure be expressed on the occasion, I shall desire to 
come home. God knows how truly I have served, how 
unremittingly I have studied, my country's interest, and 
how I have exerted myself to promote it What judgment 
I have I will use, or have nothing to do with it; and 
whenever that day comes when I can retire from the 
labours of public service, it will be a happy one indeed. 
In bodily strength I am worn out; and whoever enters 
so entirely into the state of our country as I do, and have 
done, cannot be much otherwise." 

There is in this letter — for CoUingwood — ^a warmth and 
temper that strongly illustrates the weight and irritation 
of the worry of this time. "Tell Sarah," he adds pathetic- 
ally, "that I hope she will have a comfortable house for me 
when I come home. The farther it is from the sea-shore 
the less we shall be annoyed." ^ 

By the peace of Tilsit, Russia, like Austria, became the 
friend of France, and on the 24th of August in this year, 
Vice-Ad miral Siniavin, having concluded an armistice with 
the Porte, detached a few ships to take possession of the 
island of Corfu, that had been ceded to Bussia by France, 
and then made haste to get away from the MeditenUnean 
into the Baltic before a war between Bussia and England 
should have rendered his effort difficult. CoUingwood 
weighed from Tenedos on the 16th of September, leaving 
behind him Bear- Admiral Martin and the Kent, until Sir 
Arthur Paget should persuade himself that there was 
nothing more to be done. He says in a letter to his father- 
in-law, dated at Syracuse, October 24th, that "I followed the 

* CorrespMidence and Memoir, p. 310. 
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Russians down ; and being doubtful of the part they were 
to take, thought it necessary to keep near them ; however, 
they have all sailed, and they said they were destined for 
the Baltic. Admiral Siniavin and I were great friends ; 
he seemed to like me, and I hod a regard for him because 
he professed to hate the French." ^ The Russian squadron, 
after quitting the Mediterranean, deeming it perilous to 
proceed further north, anchored in the Tagus, where they 
remained blocked up. 

In the life of Sir Jalheel Brenton, who served under 
CoUingwood, there are several references to the Admiral, 
and one or two anecdotes which are useful as illustrations 
of CoUingwood's character. There is an incident which 
fits this date. On the 14th of May in this year, the 
Spartan frigate, commanded by Captain Brenton, fell in 
with a polacre ship [by polacre is signified a ship whose 
lower-masts and top-masts are in one; the word simply 
designates a form of rig], and sent her boats to attack the 
vessel. In an order dated the 16th of June, 1806, 
Collingwood had been express in his instructions respect- 
ing the sending of armed boats to a distance from ships, 
and in a letter to Vice- Admiral Thornborough, written a 
year later — shortly indeed after this polacre incident — he 
says : " The practice of detaching boats on a distant service 
out of the protection of the ship is a cruel thing to gallant 
young officers, who do not like to return even when their 
judgment dictates to them that they ought. They are 
enterprises highly injurious to the public service, because 
they disable the ship from performing her real duty ; and 
they are discouraging to the men because they show, even 

^ James says that '^Smiavin had been educated in the British 
Navy, and, if we are rightly informed, subsequently gave a proof of 
his attachment by retiring from service while hostilities existed 
between Russia and England.'' — Naval History, vol. iv. p. 233. 
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to those of the least observation, that they are sebemea 
not directed by judgment." 

Captain Brenton sent his boats, but with instructions to 
the lieutenants in charge not to attack the polacre should 
she prove a vessel of force. The boats did, nevertheless, 
attack the polacre. A lieutenant, two midshipmen, and 24 
seamen were killed — and another lieutenant and 37 sea- 
men wounded, the officer mortally. Collingwood directed a 
court of inquiry to be held upon Captain Brenton for this 
affair, and the court's decision was that Brenton had not 
deviated from the Commander-in-Chiefs order. On 
Brenton going aboard Collingwood's ship on his arrival 
off Toulon, the Admiral received him very coolly, and said, 
"Sir, I am not at all satisfied with the report of the 
captains who composed the court of inquiry into your 
conduct." 

*' And I, my lord," responded Brenton, '* am not satisfied 
with the nature of the tribunal before which it took place^ 
as I should have preferred a court-martial ; and I have to 
request you will be pleased to order one to assemble now 
for the purpose of trying me." 

" No, sir," exclaimed CoUiDgwood, " that is discretional 
with me, and enough has already been said upon the 
subject of both; but," he continued, '*I have another 
cause of complaint to bring against you. How came you, 
whilst senior officer at Malta, to permit a French colonel, 
a prisoner of war, to return to France on his parole? 
They did not treat you so when you were a prisoner." 

Brenton, who appears to have smiled at this charge, and 
to have found something entertaining in Collingwood's 
comment upon it, explained. He said that the colonel 
was captured out of a small Italian coaster by the fVeazel 
sloop-of-war ; the coloners wife and two very young 
children were with him ; the lady was expecting an 
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addition to her family, and, in fact, when the Wecczel fired 
to bring the little coaster to, a baby was bom. The poor 
woman died. Brenton was so much affected by the 
colonel's misfortunes that, on the recommendation of 
Sir Alexander Ball, he allowed him to go to Naples on 
parole on condition that when he had placed his children 
in safety he should return unless exchanged. "Such," 
exclaimed Brenton, in conclusion, " were my reasons, and 
in acting as I did, I thought I was only doing what I am 
convinced your lordship would have done had you been 
there." 

This oblique but exceedingly just compliment was 
uttered in vain. CoUingwood could not be coaxed into 
saying yes when he meant no ; but we hear no more of 
this matter, for the reason perhaps stated by Brenton's 
biographer — "that his lordship, with all his dryness of 
manner and roughness of exterior, (!) had a kind and 
feeling heart, and was a warm and sincere friend. His 
prejudices, it is true, were strong and not easily subdued. 
. . . His courage was that of a firm, well-disciplined mind 
which had been accustomed to view danger with indiffer- 
ence when it came in the way of duty, but which saw no 
necessity to go out and brave it when there was no 
adequate cause. His professional life had been chiefly 
passed in ships of the line as forming parts of great fleets, 
and engaged in great movements ; and he had therefore 
less sympathy with that spirit of adventurous daring which 
suited the commander of a cruising frigate; and he was 
disposed to look with jealousy if not disapprobation at the 
risks which were continually run for the sake of captures 
of very little intrinsic value." ^ 

In October and November, CoUingwood was off Toulon, 

^ Memoir of the Life and Services of Vice-Admiral Sir JaJheel 
Breiitoih edited by the Rev. Henry Raikes, pp. 311 — 315. 
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where his ships suffered so heavily from the weather that, 
on the 6th of December, he put into Syracuse to refit. 
The following charming letter, addressed to his children 
at sea, December 26th, refers to this visit to Syracuse : — 

" * Ocean ' on ike Sea, December 2eth, 1807. 

"My dearest Children, 

"A few days ago I received your joint letter, and 
it gave me much pleasure to hear that you were well, and 
I hope improving in your education. It is exactly at your 
age that much pains should be taken ; for whatever know* 
ledge you acquire now will last you all your lives. The 
impression which is made on young minds is so strong 
that it never wears out; whereas everybody knows how 
difficult it is to make an old snuff-taking lady comprehend 
anything beyond Pam or Spadille. Such persons hang 
very heavy on society ; but you, my darlings, will I hope 
qualify yourselves to adorn it, to be respected for your 
good sense, and admired for your gentle manners. 
Bemember that gentle manners are the first grace which 
a lady can possess. Whether she differ in her opinion 
from others, or be of the same sentiment, her expressions 
should be equally mild. A positive contradiction is vulgar 
and ill-bred ; but I shall never suspect you of being un- 
civil to any person. I received Mrs. 's letter, and am 

much obliged to her^for it ; she takes a lively interest that 
you should be wise and good. Do not let her be dis- 
appointed. For me, my girls, my happiness depends 
upon it ; for should I return to England, and find you less 
amiable than my mind pictures you, or than I have reason 
to expect, my heart would sink with sorrow. Your 
application must be to useful knowledge. Sarah, I hope, 
applies to geometry, and Mary makes good progress in 
arithmetic. Independently of their use in every situation 
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of life, they are sciences so curious in their nature, and so 
many things that cannot be comprehended without them 
are made easy, that were it only to gratify a curiosity which 
all women have, and to be let into secrets that cannot be 
learned without that knowledge, it would be a sufficient 
inducement to acquire them. Then do, my sweet girls, 
study to be wise ! 

" I am now at sea looking for some Frenchmen whom I 
have heard of; but I was lately at Syracuse, in Sicily. It 
was once a place of great note, where all the magnificence 
and art known in the world flourished ; but it was governed 
by tyrants, and a city which was twenty-two miles in circum- 
ference is now inconsiderable. Its inhabitants have great 
natural civility ; I never was treated with so much in my 
life. The nobihty, who live far from the Court, are not 
contaminated with its vices; they are more truly polite, 
with less ostentation and show. On my arrival there, the 
nobility and Senate waited on me in my ship. Another 
day came all the military ; the next the Vicar-General, for 
the Bishop was absent, and all the clergy. I had a lev6e 
of thirty priests — all fat, portly-looking gentlemen. In 
short, nothing was wanting to show their great respect 
and regard for the English. The nobles gave me and the 
officers of the fleet a ball and supper, the most elegant 
thing I ever saw, and the best conducted. The ladies were 
as attentive to us as their lords, and there were two or 
three little marquisinas who were most delightful creatures. 
I have heard men talk of the dieux de la danse, but no 
goddess ever moved with the grace that distinguished the 
sisters of the Baron Bono. God bless you, my dear 
girls !"i 

In the harbour of Toulon there were at this time one 
ship of 120 guns, another of 80, three of 74, and some 

^ Correspondence and Memoir, p. 327. 
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line-of-battle ships on the stocks nearly ready for launch-, 
ing. These ships were under the command of Vice- Admiral 
Ganteaume, who, on the 6th of February, was reinforced by 
a squadron of five sail of the line under the command of 
Bear-Admiral Allemand. On the following day Ganteaume 
sailed from Toulon with 10 line-of-battle ships, some 
frigates and corvettes, and a number of armed transports, 
with troops, ordnance, stores, and provisions for Corfu, at 
which island the French Admiral arrived on the 23rd. 
On this same day the Porcupine, a small British vessel 
mounting 22 guns, was conveying Captain Duncan to the 
Standard, a 64-gun ship stationed off Corfu. The enemy 
were descried ; Captain Duncan lingered long enough to 
clearly ascertain the nationality of the strangers; then 
made sail for CoUingwood, who was at that time at 
Syracuse. 

On the 16th of March Ganteaume set sail with his 
whole fleet from Corfu and ran along the African, Sicilian, 
and Sardinian coasts, watched for some time by Captain, 
afterwards Vice- Admiral, Sir Jalheel Brenton, in the 
Spartan, a 38-gun frigate, whose name had been already 
rendered famous by the bold and fiery spirit of her com- 
mander, one of the most gallant of the captains who were 
serving in the Mediterranean under CoUingwood. There 
is something memorably and heroically romantic in the 
narrative of Brenton's experiences. He had been directed 
to cruise in search of the enemy by Rear- Admiral Martin, 
and, on the 1st of April, a fleet of ships was made 
out from the deck [of the Spartan looming large in the 
haze to the southward, and heeling over under a fresh 
breeze from the north-west. Brenton, who had not heard 
of the junction of the French squadrons, was so sure that 
the ships which had hove into view were CoUingwood's, 
that he contented himself with merely making his number 
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instead of first hoisting the private signal As the frigate 
ran down under topsails Brenton^ addressing his first 
lieutenant, who was examining the ships through a glass, 
exclaimed : " Who is that old-fashioned fellow who carries 
his mizzen topmast staysail under the maintop ? " The 
lieutenant answered : '^ There are three of them that have 
it." Brenton instantly cried: ''It is the enemy's fleet — haul 
your wind at once." The private signal was also made at 
the same moment, whereupon all the ships to leeward 
braced sharp-up in pursuit. 

Brenton thrashed his frigate through it under every 
cloth she could stagger under, and speedily found that his 
little craft was able to hold her own. He was naturally 
all anxiety to communicate the position of the French 
squadron to Bear- Admiral Martin at Palermo, and to Sir 
Alexander Ball at Malta ; but it was also his imperative 
duty to watch, himself, the Frenchmen, and to dog them 
wherever they might go. There was nothing for it but 
to deck the launch with canvas, stretched upon pieces of 
timber which it was the custom to stow in ships of war for 
conversion into oars as the occasion for them arose. The 
little ark was then provided with a carronade, signal flags, 
ammunition, provisions and water, and at night dispatched 
to Trapani in charge of the third lieutenant, Coffin. 
Scarcely had the launch measured a mile from the Spartan 
when the Frenchmen hove in stays and passed her close ; 
but Coffin, possibly remembering the old West Indian 
privateering ruse, let fall his sail, leaving nothing showing 
but a mere filament of mast, and the enemy swept by 
without observing him.^ 

The launch reached Trapani on the evening following 
the night of its departure from the frigate. She was at 

^ Life ai\d Services of Vice-Admiral Sir JaXhed BreiUo^iy by the 
Rev. Henry Baikes, p. 328. 
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once dispatched to Malta, and Coffin st-arted for Palermo, 
>¥here he gave the intelligence to Rear- Admiral Martio. 
From Malta, on Sir Alexander Ball receiving the news, 
vessels were sent in all directions to convey the informa- 
tion of the whereabouts of the Frenchmen to Collingwood. 
BrentoQ continued to dog Oanteaume. Never did British 
seamanship exhibit greater intrepidity and more consum- 
mate skill than Brenton's manoeuvrings. At night he 
would place himself abeam with the French Admiral, and 
at daylight haul away a bit to enlarge his horizon and 
improve his chance of falling in with Collingwood. Ooce 
he was almost taken ; the frigate was becalmed, and the 
French liners were coming down upon her, carrying with 
them a breeze ; but the wind travelled faster than the 
enemy, it swept into the canvas of the ^rtan, and again 
she took up her position on the Admiral's weather beam. 
For three days the frigate stuck to the Frenchmen, and 
every efifort to capture her or to shake her off on their 
part was defied by the saucy and magnificently-handled 
British ship. Towards the close of the third day Brenton 
observed that the French line-of-battle ships were spoken 
in succession by a frigate that ran aloug the line of them, 
and soon after the enemy bore up, steering with the wind 
abeam. Captain Brenton, concluding that the French 
Admiral had shaped a course for the Out of Qibraltar, 
headed the same way. The night gathered very black, 
with a strong breeze out of the north and west, and, 
as may be supposed, aboard the British frigate a sharp and 
anxious look-out was kept for the enemy. On a sudden 
the pale shadow of the Frenchmen's canvas glimmering 
out of the darkness was discovered close aboard on the 
lee-quarter. It was a stratagem of Oanteaume — clever 
enough to deserve success : but all the same it failed. In 
an instant the helm of the Spartan was put up, and the 
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frigate sweeping past the enemy within gunshot, went 
clear of them with the squadron in full chase before the 
Frenchmen seemed quite to realize what had happened. 
Next day the ships of the enemy were hull down, and 
when the night came Captain Brenton lost sight of them.^ 
CoUingwood, as we gather from his letter to Lord Rad- 
etock, dated April 4th, did not hear of the arrival of the 
Rochefort squadron, under Allemand, in the Mediterranean 
until the 22nd of February, nor was he made certainly 
acquainted with the fact of their junction with the squadron 
at Toulon until April 3rd. On hearing that the enemy 
had sailed to Corfu, he most reasonably construed the 
movement into a device to withdraw the British force from 
Sicily. He had hunted for the Frenchmen at Naples, and 
had sent frigates everywhere to discover them; but he 
could obtain no intelligence, and such gossip as might 
reach him was not to be depended upon. He was possessed 
with the conviction that Sicily was their destination, and 
that every step they took must be a ruse to withdraw his 
ships from the defence of that island. Writing to Viscount 
Castlereagh on the 13th of March, he says that he came to 
Naples in the hope of obtaining intelligence of the Toulon 
ships. " I am come here for the purpose," he says, " and 
afraid at the same time of being too distant from Sicily. 
It is exceedingly distressing to be so entirely without any 
knowledge of them, either where they are or what their 
force is." The Duke of Clarence, in replying to a letter 
that CoUingwood had sent him on March 30th, reiterates 
with emphasis the opinion he had found in the Admiral's 
communication. *' From the secrecy of those Frenchmen," 
the Duke says, "and their power on the Continent, which 
are equally known to your lordship and myself, the affairs 
of war are more intricate than ever ; but in your lordship's 

1 Brenton'B Naval History^ vol. ii. p. 239. 
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hands the interests of our country are safe. The great 
object of the enemy must be Sicily, for your lordship 
observes with as much truth as wisdom that we cannot 
maintain ourselves in the Mediterranean without that 
island. I sincerely trust that the next time the French 
venture out your lordship will fall in with them. The 
event will speak for itself — another Trafalgar. All I ask 
is that the life of the gallant Admiral may be spared to 
his grateful country." ^ 

There runs through James' narrative of Oollingwood's 
pursuit of the French fleet the suggestion that the naval 
historian cannot persuade himself the Admiral was very 
much in earnest. He allows Nelson's enthusiasm ; yet 
omits to cavil at the difficulties which hindered the Hero 
of the Nile from swift detection of the lurking-place of 
the enemy's ships. James would have us believe that 
CoUingwood addressed himself very leisurely to this task 
of chasing; that he thought more of balancing a period 
than of keeping a bright look-out. It is surely wholly 
needless to say that no admiial ever panted to get at an 
enemy as CoUingwood did ; that no commander-in-chief 
ever more fully exhausted every appliance at his disposal 
to achieve his end ; that no hero ever looked from the 
quarter-deck of a British ship across the ocean with a 
nobler and more impassioned desire to add to his country's 
glory than did ColHngwood during the exhausting weeks 
he was now spending in pursuit of the Frenchmen. What 
sort of spirit, one would like to ask, breathes in the letter 
he addressed to his wife in March, and at a date when, as 
we know by the date of the General Order he issued, he 
was daily, indeed in hourly, expectation of meeting with 
the enemy ? "I am just now cruising with my fleet off 
Maritime, and intend continuing here until I get inform- 

* Carrespoiideivce mid Memoir^ p. 358. 
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ation to lead me to the French, which I expect very soon, 
and then hope that God will bless me. Our country 
requires that great exertions should be made to maintain 
its independence and its glory. You know when I am in 
earnest on any subject how truly I devote myself to it ; 
and the first object of my life, and what my heart is most 
bent on (I hope you will excuse me), is the glory of my 
countiy. To stand a barrier between the ambition of 
France and the independence of England is the first wish 
of my life ; and in my death I would rather that my body, 
if it were possible, should be added to the rampart than 
trailed in useless pomp through an idle throng." 

This is not a letter written with an eye to the public 
prints; it is a whisper to his wife, a secret delivery of 
his heart's passionate desire to one who knew his nature 
as no one else did, whose opinion of him he was not a man 
to trouble himself to endeavour to exalt by such high- 
sounding resolutions of " 1*11 do, and I'll do, and I'll do ! " 
as may be found in the letters of other admirals and 
captains addressed to their wives or their sweethearts or 
their mistresses. Much has been made of his neglect to 
communicate with the Standard line-of-battle ship, which, 
as we have seen, had promptly sailed from off Corfu to 
join CoUingwood, and communicate the important intel- 
li<jence that the French fleet was in that neighbourhood. 
The incident is as follows : On the 24th of February — 
that is to say, on the day following the date of the arrival of 
Ganteaume at Corfu — CoUingwood was lying at Syracuse, 
with the Cancpvs and Malta, 80*s, and the Repulse and 
Montague, 74's. In the course of the day he weighed for 
Palermo, leaving the Repulse behind him. On that same 
evening, a liue-of-battle ship was observed in the east, 
heading for Syracuse. She was the Standard, but Colling- 
wood's squadron w^ unseen by her, owing to the ships 
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being under the land. It was a dark night when the 
Standard entered Syracuse, and owing to the breeze con-' 
tinuing to blow inshore, she was unable to sail again for 
two or three days. On the arrival of the Standard at 
Syracuse, Captain the Honourable A. K. Legge, of the 
Repulse, sent an express to Cape Fassaro, in the hope of 
intercepting Collingwood, who had, however, by this time 
passed to the west ward. 

"Most unfortunately," says James, "his lordship" — 
meaning Collingwood — " could not be perauaded that there 
was the least necessity for commuuicating with Captain 
Harvey " ^ — that is, with the Standard, How did James 
know that his lordship could not be persuaded ? There is 
a cocksureness in writing of this sort which would make one 
almost suppose that the author had been aboard at the 
time, that he was not only exactly informed of all that had 
passed, but was himself an eye-witness of most of the 
striking occurrences he relates. There is, indeed, what 
Coleridge would call a pleonasm of nakedness about James' 
" facis." He will not have them bare only, he must have 
them bald also. Does he wish us to believe that this same 
Admiral Lord Collingwood, whose passion to hear of the 
French and to get at the French was consuming his heart ; 
that Collingwood at the time the Standard was sighted 
was in his cabin producing one of the many delightful 
letters which his son-in-law afterwards collected, having 
given strict injunctions, which the sentinel at his door was 
to enforce with his musket, that he was on no account 
whatever to be disturbed, no, not even if Ganteaume him- 
self came alongside of him ? What does Mr. James want 
posterity to imagine of Collingwood's behaviour on this 
occasion ? That he deliberately refused to communicate 
with the Standard? He says so. But this is con- 

^ James, vol. iv. p. 292. 
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jecture, and conjecture that is absolutely repugnant to 
what we know of Collingwood's character, and of the 
desires by which he was then governed. Every theoretical 
solution of the problem that does not absolve CoUingwood 
from the charge of neglect must fail. The omission to 
communicate must be accounted for by some cause outside 
the sphere of the control of even a British Admiral aboard 
his own ship. We need but figure CoUingwood alive to 
hold that by a single sentence of explanation he would 
extinguish for ever, under the head of this incident, the 
two or three land-going writers who have settled upon 
this page of his stainless story, straining their little best to 
fly-blow it. ^ "I know," he wrote to Lord Radstock in 
June, " that success, or the want of it, is the scale on which 
all men's merits are measured, and that the French flying 
from one end of the Mediterranean to the other will be 
imputed to great stupidity and want of judgment by those 
who are not capable of forming a true estimate of circum- 
stances ; and as they compose a large majority, the un- : 
fortunate, however great their exertion may have been, 
vrill suffer in the general opinion." 

^ CoUingwood makes a single reference to the subject in a letter to 
Lord Radstock, dated August 15th, when he was off Cadiz. " The 
Standard" he says, "arrived at Syracuse on the very evening that 
we sailed in the morning ; or, instead of going off to Maritimo, I 
should probably have gone to Corfu with my few ships." —Corrc- 
ipondence and Memoir j p. 436. This certainly reads as though the 
fact of the Staiidard having hove into sight was unknown to the 
squadron, or had not been communicated to the Admiral. 
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^Q 2iid of March, when some thirty or 
rty miles to the north-westward of 
aritimo, CoUingwood was joined by 
ice- Admiral Thoniborough and Kear- 
dtniral Sir Richard Strachan. This 
inforceroeut swelled the total of the 
lips under him to lifteea sail of the 
le and some frigates. The fleet pro- 
ceeded towards Palermo ; but four 
days later, when off Cape St. Vito, 
the Apollo was fallen in with. She 
*- gave the news of Ganteaume 

having sailed from Toulon a month previously. A little 
later the Siandard's intelligence reached Collingwood, and 
\e made sail to the southward round the west end of Sicily. 
Having no donbtof the enemy's intentions, he consistently 
and wisely clung to the coast of Sicily. He must be 
governed by one theory or nothing : for more than one 
must distract him ; whilst, without a theory, everything 
must be left to chance, and the chance that the Mediter- 
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ranean was to provide was slender indeed. '* At sea/' he 
wrote to his wife, May the 15th, " there is no getting in- 
telligence as there used to be on former occasions, for now 
there is not a trading ship upon the seas — ^nothing but 
ourselves. It is lamentable to see what a desert the watera 
are become. It has made me almost crazy, and if I had 
not a very good constitution, would have worn me quite 
out, for I know that in England success is the only 
criterion by which people judge, and to want that is 
always reckoned a great crime. But I have felt the service 
in my heart, and have left nothing undone that my anxious 
mind suggested." ^ 

Having formed his opinion, he made an iron-hard reso- 
lution of it. Referring to Sicily, in a letter to Lord 
Radstock, April 4th, he writes : " From all quarters I hear 
that their object is the reduction of this island, and have 
therefore little doubt that I shall before long find them, 
and find them confident of their own strength and there- 
fore in no haste to go off. Sir Richard Strachan, having 
pursued them to this station, makes the fleet strong enough 
for anything ; but Sicily itself is as weak as it can be." 
On the 22nd the fleet approached the Adriatic, and next 
day we find CoUingwood with twelve sail of the line — 
having sent Rear-Admiral Martin with three ships to 
Palermo — in hourly expectation of falling in with Gan- 
teaume. On this day, March 23rd, he issued his General 
Order, from which I shall quote only those passages which 
directly and essentially illustrate the tactics he designed to 
employ. 

" Should the enemy be found formed in order of battle 
with his whole force, I shall, notwithstanding, probably 
not make the signal to form the line of battle ; but, keep- 
ing the closest order, with the van squadron attack the 
* Coirespondeiice and Memoir, p. 355. 
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van of the enemy, while the commander of the fee 
division takes the proper measures, and makes to the 
ships of his division the necessary signals for commencing 
the action with the enemy's rear, as nearly as possible at 
the same time that the van begins ; of his signals, there- 
fore, the captains of that division will be particularly 
watchful. 

"If the squadron has to run to leeward to close with 
the enemy, the signal will be made to alter the course 
together, the van division keeping a point or two more 
away than the lee, the latter carrying less sail ; and when 
the fleet draws near the enemy, both columns are to 
preserve a line as nearly parallel to the hostile fleet as 
they can. 

" In standing up to the enemy from the leeward, upon a 
contrary tack, the lee line is to press sail, so that the 
leading ship of that line may be two or three points 
before the beam of the leading ship of the weather line ; 
which will bring them to action nearly at the same 
period. 

" The leading ship of the weather column will endeavour 
to pass through the enemy's line, should the weather be 
such as to make that practicable, at one fourth from the 
van, whatever number of ships their line may be com- 
posed of. 

"The lee division will pass through at a ship or two 
astern of their centre ; and whenever a ship has weathered 
the enemy, it will be found necessary to shorten sail as 
much as possible, for her second astern to close with her, 
and to keep away, steering in a line parallel to the enemy's, 
and engaging them on their weather side." 

A dissertation on the relative merits of Nelson's and 
CoUingwood's General Orders before battle would, in this 
iron age of steam and torpedoes and 100-ton guns, prove 
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about as profitable and interesting as a discussion on the 
merits of the 42-pound carrouade compared with those of 
the long 36-pounder gun. The chapter is ended. The 
volume containing it is closed ! 

" Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great has passed away.'' 

Wordsworth. 

But we must submit to transformations even more 
lamentable and more afflicting to the romantic spirit than 
the conversion of the topsail into the propeller. The 
seaman^ however^ who reads the extracts I have just made 
from this General Order will probably judge of Colling- 
wood 8 views and intentions thus : — he will hold that 
reflection had persuaded the Admiral that the tactics 
of Howe were superior to the tactics of Nelson — as illus- 
trated by the Battle of the First of June and by the Battle 
of Trafalgar — now that the spirit and the fire of the 
incomparable Nelson's example, bequeathed by him in the 
memory he left, were the animating principle of the British 
ocean warrior. Collingwood could have little doubt of the 
issue of the combat, be his tactics what they might, should 
he fall in with the French; but he probably hoped to 
render that issue even more decisive than Trafalgar — 
having regard to the proportion of vessels engaged — by 
attacking the whole line and so providing against such 
hovering withdrawals as those of Gravina and Dumanoir. 
Had he not doubted the value of the Nelson tactics, he 
would certainly have adopted them. He desired victory 
before all things, and the best method to achieve it would 
ceiiAinly be the one and only method with him, no matter 
with whom it originated. 

But he would remember the part he had himself played 
at Trafalgar: how Nelson's order of battle might have 
resulted in the Boyal Sovereign being cannonaded into 
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Staves whilst the British fleet, swarming slowly down, 
could only idly look on. When once the battle had opened, 
every captain was a Nelson, and Nelson did no more than 
any of his captains. Had the great Admiral remained on 
board a frigate, and at a distance directed his fleet by signals, 
as a Qeneral directs his army from some vantage point, 
whence he may command a view of the whole scene, then 
undoubtedly the Nelson tactics might be a subject tangible 
enough to enable a writer to deal with it. But the contest 
was far from being decided when the Hero was mortally 
wounded; no directions, saving the "If I live, I'll anchor, 
Hardy," proceeded from him. His ships having floated 
into the enemy in the manner pre-arranged by him and 
Collingwood, engaged without order, without confusion, 
with lawless choice of what was next them. In short, the 
noble and »heroic Nelson '* left it to his captains," and he 
fought as one of them.^ 

Collingwood, who knew what the influence of Nelson 
as an impulse had achieved for the British Navy, Colling- 
wood, who also knew that there was now to be depended 
on the spirit that was wanting in the Battle of the First of 
June, had resolved by the disposition of his force to render 
the blow he meant to deal effective to annihilation. But 
the chance he thirsted for did not befall him. Five days 
after the date of his General Order, when he was within 

^ Lord Dundonald has for all time summed up the Battle of 
Trafalgar: "Trafalgar itself is an illustration of Nelson's peculiar 
dash. It has been remarked that Trafa1p;aT was a rash action, and 
that had Nelson lost it and lived, he would have been brought to a 
court-martial for the way in which that action was conducted. But 
such cavillers forget that from previous experience he could calculate 
both the nature and amount of resistance to be expected ; such 
calculation forming as essential a part, of his plan of attack as even 
his own means for making it. The result justified his expectations 
of victory, which were not only well-founded but sound." — T?ie 
Autobiography of a Seaman, p. 55. 
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a few miles of Cape Bezzuto, he learnt that the French 
fleet had left the Adriatic for the Mediterranean. He 
forthwith steered west, and cruised until the 28th between 
Sardinia and Sicily, when news was brought by a frigate 
that Ganteaume was at anchor at Toulon. The whole 
story of this fruitless pursuit is summed up by CoUing- 
wood himself in a couple of sentences : " Their escape 
was by chance ; for at one time we were very near them 
without knowing it." It is hard to understand why 
James should witness "a very extraordinary circumstance" 
in the fleets having missed each other. The horizon is 
wide, and even a line-of-battle ship makes but a minute 
speck upon the surface of a few miles of ocean. From 
the top-gallant mast-head of a tall ship of war one should 
indeed be able to command a wide expanse of water — 
calculating dimensions by the standard of man and his- 
structures ; yet so broad is the surface of the sea, that two 
fleets of ships may, comparatively speaking, be close 
together and yet out of sight; though had the look-out^ 
stationed, let us say, on the foretop-gallant yard, climbed 
to the starry altitude of the truck, the royals of the ships 
behind the horizon might have been seen "dipping," a» 
sailors term it ; for a few feet of elevation will extend the 
gaze by some leagues. Captain Edward Brenton, however, 
who was a sailor, puts the case as every seaman would : 
" That Admiral Qanteaume did relieve Corfu is most true ; 
but that he cruised a few days on the coast of Africa, as 
has been asserted, is very improbable. We know that he 
carried all possible sail against a north-west wind, and was 
unable to weather Sardinia. A landsman might perhaps 
call this cruising ; we do not so consider it in the navy. 
That two hostile fleets should be at sea and not fall in 
with each other, even if both were anxious to meet, might 
appear strange to any person unacquainted with tlie 
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subject. We can therefore easily account for Mr. James' 
wonder. But there was no want of vigilance or attention 
on the part of our naval officers in the Mediterranean as 
far as regarded the escape of Oanteaume, -who was as 
anxious to avoid an interview as Lord Colling wood was to 
get sight of him." * 

In June Collingwood quitted the Mediterranean for his 
old cruising station off Cadiz, but no longer to block the 
port. The Spaniards had taken up arms for the recovery 
of their independence, and in the earliest throes of their 
struggle to free themselves from the yoke of France, were 
pleading to England for support. "I left a station," 
Collingwood wrote to his wife on June 15th, from off 
Cadiz, " which had almost worn me out with care, to be 
upon the spot where a great revolution was taking place 
in Spain, and to give my aid to it. Everybody here was 
very glad to see me, both English and Spanish. The 
French at Toulon had heard, I believe, what was going on 
before we did ; for suddenly they seemed to give up their 
preparations for sea and moved several of their ships into 
an inner harbour. I left Admiral Thomborough to look 
after them, and came to see what good I could do here." 

It is in his letters to his wife that one sees most of what 
is going forward ; they are transcripts of his secret opinions, 
unembellished, save by the natural graces of his style and 
by the native elegance of his turn of thought. He writes 
with a masked countenance to most of his correspondents, 
who are all sorts of important people, Kings and Queens, 
Emperors and Beys, Ambassadors, Ministers of State, Lords 
of the Admiralty, and so on ; but with his wife he sits and 
prattles, pen in hand, and in the intellectual atmosphere 
these letters create, we witness him in all the fullness of 
his racy and noble individuality — ^humorist, philosopher, 

* Naval Historyy voL ii p. 240. 
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statesman, diplomatist, sailor, all delightfully blending in a 
flow of loving and often impassioned communication. You 
notice, also, a pardonable note of pride, almost shy in its 
way, in his letters to his lady ; it is his enjoyment of her 
enjoyment of the dignity of his position, with its almost 
royal responsibilities and obligations. One can appreciate 
the staggering effect of the change upon his mind — this 
change at Cadiz, which he can only think of as a port that 
he is heart-sick of blockading, whose forests of masts it has 
been his distressing duty to watch for months and months. 
"We are doing everything for them that we can," he 
writes. "Yesterday we supplied them with gunpowder 
for their army, and their cause and ours are now the 
same." 

No doubt it was in one of his letters to his wife that he 
related the little anecdote his son-in-law makes a note of ; 
how that when gunpowder was first furnished by the Eng- 
lish fleet to the Spaniards, it was instantly fired away by 
them in honour of a saint, whose festival they were then 
celebrating ; and how, when a fresh supply was asked for, 
Collingwood told them that he could spare no more unless 
they would promise to reserve it for sinners and not for 
saints. " They consult us on everything," he writes, " and 
I do what is in my power for their aid and succour. When 
our officers land at Cadiz, which they do every day, they 
are surrounded by multitudes crying, ' Vivan los Ingleses ! 
Viva King George ! ' " 

When he himself goes ashore he is received with military 
honours, and forty thousand men and women turn out to 
welcome him. He is met by crowds of volunteers — ^gen- 
tlemen of the city ; the cavalry clear the streets for him to 
pass through ; the whole city resounds with cries of " Viva 
King George ! Viva Collingwood ! " Magnificent entertain- 
ments are given to him, and the company are people of the 
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first rank. He goes to the opera, and when ho enters the 
Governor's box the crowded audience rise en niasse and 
clap their hands for a quarter of an hour. A change 
indeed from the weary old business of cruising to and fro, 
during which, as Nelson was wont to say, every wind that 
blows is a foul one, whilst the delightful word '* Steady ! " 
is never to be heard ! ^ 

CoUingwood's health, however, was now giving him 
much anxiety. When at Syracuse he sat for his portrait, 
and on the picture being finished he sent it to his wife. 
But he was hardly conscious of the change that had been 
wrought in his appearance since he bade her farewell at 
Morpeth. The letter in which Lady CoUingwood acknow- 
ledged the picture expressed her concern, if indeed no 
deeper emotion were conveyed ; for, in writing to her on 
July 18th, he saysj " I am sorry to find my picture was not 
an agreeable surprise. I did not say anything to you about 
it, because I will always guard you as much as I can against 
disappointment ; but you see with all my care I sometimes 
fail The painter was reckoned the most eminent in Sicily ; 
but you expected to find me a smooth-skinned clear-com- 
plexioned gentleman, such as I was when I left home, 
dressed in the newest taste, and like the fine people who 
live gay lives ashore. Alas ! it is far otherwise with me. 
The painter was thought to have flattered me much ; that 
lump under my chin was but the loose skin from which 
the flesh has shrunk away ; ;the redness of my face was not, 
I assure you, the effect of wine, but of burning suns and 
boisterous winds ; and my eyes, which were once dark and 
bright, are now faded and dim. The painter represented 

^ ** Steady ! "—that is, *' Keep her as she goes " — which implies that 
the ship ia to her course, or as near it as the officer of the watch 
chooses to jam her. But in blockading there is no course — nothing 
but directions to be avoided, such, for instance, as those which lead 
ashore. 
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me as I am ; not as I once was. It is time and toil that 
have worked the change, not his want of skill. That the 
countenance is stem will not be wondered at, when it is 
considered how many sad and anxious hours and how 
many heartaches I have."^ 

A handsome man such portraits as I have seen of Colling- 
wood do not represent him as having been ; but his large^ 
full, dark eyes glow with intellect and sensibility ; his face 
is strong and firm with character — ^it is such a face as being 
encountered would detain the attention and be recalled 
with interest and speculation. He is described as having 
been rather above the middle stature, slender and well- 
proportioned. But by this time the sea had done its work 
with him ; it had stooped his form, withered his features, 
dimmed his vision. In August the prospect of another 
long blockading cruise off Toulon had forced him into a 
serious contemplation of his condition, and on the 26th of 
that month, shortly before proceeding to the Mediterranean, 
he communicated to the Admiralty the delicate state of 
his health, and, claiming that the service he was upon 
exacted more strength and spirits than he had power to 
give to it, he begged to be i*elieved for such time, as might 
be necessary to restore his health and strength in England. 
He wrote to the same effect to Lord Mulgrave, attributing 
the state of his health to the long years he had been at 
sea and to the heavy and continuous pressure of anxiety. 
Lord Mulgrave, in reply, said : " I have read with great 
uneasiness and regret the concluding part of your letter, in 
which you express some doubts of the continuance of your 
health to the end of the war, and I earnestly hope that the 
service of the country will not suffer the serious incon- 
venience of your finding it necessary to suspend the exertion 
of your zeal and talents. It is a justice which I owe to you 
^ Carresjpondeiice and Memoir, p. 415. 

R 
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and the country to tell you candidly that I know not how 
J should be able to supply all that would be lost to the 
service of the country, and to the general interests of 
Europe, by your absence from the Mediterranean. I trust 
you will not find the necessity/ and, without it, the whole 
tenor of your conduct is a security that you will not feel 
the inclination, to quit your command while the interests 
of your country can be so essentially promoted by your 
continuing to hold it." The impression, CoUingwood says» 
produced upon him by Lord Mulgrave's letter, was one of 
grief and sorrow : '' First, that with such a list as we have, 
there should be thought to be any difficulty in finding a 
successor of superior ability to me ; and next, that there 
should be any obstacle in the way of the only comfort 
and happiness I have to look forward to." 

His bad health was known in England amongst his 
friends, as I find by the following letter, dated July 21st, 
in this year, addressed to Sir Edward Blackett, by his 
brother, the Rev. Henry Blackett: "I am sorry Lady 
Collingwood is gone to Brighton. I would by no means 
have her sequester herself and daughter from company ; 
but in the situation her husband is at present (in) she had, 
I think, better not have chosen the most public of them all> 
where she is sure to be particularly noticed by the Prince 
and all his circle, and invited to all his balls and concerts, 
which she and her daughters cannot help going to. It 
shows too great a fondness for popularity, and is enough to 
turn the heads of the girls, and I am sure it would have 
pleased Lord Collingwood more to hear that they were at 
a less public place than that they were at the Prince's 
ball, and danced with such and such a lord. I hear Lord 
Collingwood is very weak and has complaints in his 
stomach. He must soon come home, and will be ordered 
to Bath, and will not be able to come to Chirton thia 
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autumn or winter. After being so long in a hot climate, 
the cold northern blasts here would not agree with his 
constitution." ^ 

Before we follow CoUingwood to Toulon, a short retro- 
spective glance at a few of the features of the business 
which occupied him during this term of command off 
Cadiz will enable us to appreciate his desire to relinquish 
his duties. "The variety of subjects," he tells his wife, 
*' all of great importance, with which I am engaged, would 
puzzle a longer head than mine. The conduct of the fleet 
alone would be easy; but the political correspondence 
which I have to carry on with the Spaniards, the Turks^ 
the Albanians, the Egyptians, and all the States of Barbary 
gives me such constant occupation that I really often feel 
my spirits quite exhausted, and of course my health is 
much impaired ; but if I must go on I will do the best I 
can." When he had arrived off Cadiz there were then in 
that port, under the command of Vice- Admiral Rosily, 
five ships of the line, one of them of 80 guns, and the 
others of 74 guns, together with a frigate and a brig. On 
the 4th of June the Supreme Junta at Seville declared 

^ From letters in possession of J. C. Blackett, Esq. Glavell, an 
officer who was much esteemed by CoUingwood, though he was never 
able to procure him an Admiralty appointment — Clavell, who at 
this time was a Post-Captain by- a^ death vacancy, on his arrival in 
England in July, appears, from an amiable anxiety not to cause alarm, 
to have misrepresented the state of Collingwood's health. Writing 
to his brother, Sir Edward, from Newcastle on July lOth, 1808, Mr. J. 
E. Blackett says : " My daughter CoUingwood went south on Monday 
last, and I trust would arrive at the Boyal Hotel, PaU Mall, on 
Friday, where I expect she would meet her sister Stead, and I hope 
may find her daughters in good health and much improved. Captain 
ClaveU, who is lately arrived in town, writes her that he left Lord 
CoUingwood perfectly welL He was Lord C.'s first lieut at the 
action off Trafalgar, was promoted by him to Post-Captain, and 
has come home on account of his health. I direct my letters to Lord 
CoUingwood, Plymouth Dock, Port- Admiral's office." — MS8, Letters. 
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war against France in the name of their imprisoned king, 
Ferdinand ; on which, and immediately, Rosily shifted the 
position of his ships clear of the guns of the town batteries, 
and brought up in a defensive position in the Caraccas 
Channel. At this time Bear- Admiral Purvis, with eleven 
sail of the line, was cruising off the harbour, and he 
expressed his willingness to the Spanish authorities on 
shore to help them to bring the French Admiral to terms. 
The Spaniards, however, determined to manage without 
aid from the British. The first act of General Thomas de 
Morla, the Captain-General of Andalusia, was to send a 
summons of surrender to Bosily. He seemed to shrink 
from the idea of firing upon people who were just now 
the allies of his country against the nation whose ships for 
months, and indeed for years, had been hostilely haunting 
the Cadiz waters — most disastrously to Spanish interests, as 
De Morla would remember, when his mind went to the 14th 
of February, 1797, and to October 21st, 1805. He and 
Bosily had smoked many a cigar together, tossed down 
many a bumper of the wines of Spain and Portugal to the 
destruction of those British ships whose canvas was for 
ever whitening the blue sea off Cadiz ; and now to turn 
the cannons of Spain, loaded perhaps with British gun- 
powder, upon Bosily and his fellows I 

The General sent a copy of the summons to Admiral 
Purvis, who forwarded it to Collingwood. It was necessary 
to encourage the Don to maintain the warlike posture be 
had put himself into three days before Collingwood wrote ; 
and dating his letter from the Ocean, off Cadiz, June 12th, 
our hero says : " It may be true that Admiral Bosily feels 
no hostility towards the Spanish nation; but when his 
Government are taking the most active measures to sub- 
jugate yoiu: country, and have led your Princes captive to 
their capital, there needs no more to prove the violation 
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of every friendly conDection and alliance. The proposal 
which the Admiral makes to your Excellency's second 
summons appears to me to be merely an expedient to gain 
time, as he has no reason to believe that his squadron can 
pass the English without being assailed." ^ The expedient 
to which CoUingwood refers was Rosil/s proposal to quit 
the Bay, provided the British would permit him. On the 
9th hostilities had been commenced against the French 
ships. The fire was returned; and powder was burnt 
without intermission until night. The French Admiral 
then offered to disembark his guns and ammunition on 
condition that he retained his men and showed no colours. 
These terms were refused, and Bosily, finding further 
resistance hopeless in face of the increased force with 
which the Spaniards were prepared to renew the attack, 
struck his colours. 

CoUingwood's eyes were everywhere ; they glanced from 
China to Peru. As we have seen, the Bussian Vice- 
Admiral Siniavin had taken refuge in the Tagus, where 
he was watched by Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, who 
cruised off the mouth of that river with a British squadron. 
In a letter to Sir Charles, dated July 20th, Collingwood 
advises a subtlety of behaviour which one would not sup- 
pose his nature capable of suggesting, to judge of it as one 
finds it on the face of his correspondence. " If," says he, 
" you can open a correspondence with Siniavin, I think it 
would have the effect of detaching him from the French ; 
and if it did not you might make him suspected by them 
and cause a breach. If your ships inshore were to answer 
his signals with the Russian flag displayed, all he could 
say would not convince Junot that he has not communi- 
cation with you." But almost before this hint could find 
time to operate in the literal mind of its stout-hearted 

^ Correspondence and Memoir^ p. 372. 
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recipient, Sir Arthur Wellesley had landed ; on the 2l8t 
Vimiera was fought ; on the 22nd Sir Hew Dahrymple took 
command of the British troops ; and on the 30th the con- 
vention of Cintra was concluded, which inter alia consigned 
Siniavin's squadron in the shape of a deposit to his 
Britannic Majesty to be held until six months should have 
expired from the date of the conclusion of peace between 
Bussia and England ; the ofiScers and men of the squadron 
to be conveyed to Bussia at England's expense ! 

CoUingwood had very little hope for Spain, despite her 
convulsive struggle after independence. He admired what 
he terms " the glorious efforts *' of the Spaniards to expel 
the enemy; but he dreaded lest the Juntas, with their 
cabals and contentions for superiority, should result in an 
anarchy that must prove more terrible to the nation than 
the presence of the French. There was an inertness that 
vexed and angered him, as at Naples the same quality had 
vexed and angered Nelson. " To the eastward," he says^ 
" they are in great want of cannon. Here is their foundry, 
and they have the most abundant store ; yet they will not 
send them any. I have told them a ship of war shall 
carry the guns, and the Governor replies that they are an 
ingenious people, and have abundance of resources. In a 
word there never was a nation more disjointed, and I con- 
sider its safety is very doubtful. If they do not constitute 
one sole government which wiU combine the powers of the 
country, it will be lost. These subjects and my cares for 
them are wearing me to death." 

Whilst off Cadiz he was somewhat, perplexed by the 
action of the Queen of Sicily, who had sent her son, 
Prince Leopold, to Gibraltar, to offer himself as Begent 
of Spain. CoUingwood regarded this step as the height 
of folly. The Prince had left Palermo without any know- 
ledge of the state of Spain ; moreover, a number of those 
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who accompanied him were French, and there was no 
government to furnish protection to Frencbmen against 
the insults of the populace. Whilst the Prince was at 
Gibraltar the Duke of Orleans arrived ofif Cadiz in thfe 
ThvmdeTen\ and expressed his intention of remaining there 
that he might support what he called "the claims" of 
Prince Leopold. CoUingwood waited upon the Duke, and 
told him very plainly that his orders from his Majesty's 
ministers were to give all possible assistance to the Spanish 
people to defend their country, and maintain their inde^ 
pendence as a nation. The conduct of their affairs, hd 
said, was to be left entirely to their own judgment. The 
Junta had no correspondence with any other nation than 
England, and it was therefore impossible for any proposals 
to be made from the ships or from the garrison, until 
instructions had been received firom the British Govern'' 
ment. He also pointed out that there was no power ill 
Spain at that time to which Prince Leopold could address 
himself. If he approached a provincial Junta the others 
might disapprove. Discussions would follow, and troubled 
and difficulties. If he went to the people at large he 
opposed the constituted authorities. CoUingwood's master- 
ful judgment quickly made the Duke see that there was 
nothing to be done, at all events just then. Beferring to 
this complicated and yet momentous business in a letter 
to his wife, CoUingwood wrote : " The Duke professed to 
be much taken with m^, though I had to argue against 
his object and to put him from his purpose. He said 
when we parted that he should never forget the day that 
made him acquainted with me. ' The service has becomef 
very arduous. I cannot tell you all about it in a letter \ 
but some long winter's evening I will give you the whole 
history." 
At the beginning of September CoUingwood wa& again 
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oflf Toulon. On September 20th he wrote to his wife : " I 
am returned to watch the French in this port ; but it is 
impossible to devise or form the smallest judgment of 
what they will do, or what project they may have in view ; 
so that all I can do is to watch them on this stormy coast. 
Siilce I have been here we have only had two days of 
weather in which boats could pass from ship to ship ; and 
so you may judge with how little effect this service can be 
done. It is not practicable ; but this the people on shore 
cannot comprehend ; and I fear in the perseverance both 
ships and men will be worn out. I will do what is possible. 
It will be a great relief to get hold of them before the 
winter be advanced." 

His illness was still gaining upon him. In October he 
describes himself as exceedingly weak and languid, in- 
capable of exerting himself to the degree of his wishes, 
and to the height of his responsibilities and obligations; 
but he tells Lord Mulgrave that having submitted his 
motive and reason for desiring to withdraw from his com- 
mand, he has no more to add than that his best service is 
due to his country as long as he lives, and that all else he 
leaves to the Earl's consideration and convenience. He 
seems not to have suspected the cause of his complaint 
It was strange. that there was no surgeon in the fleet to 
give him the truth, and advise him before advice should 
be too late. He attributed his general weakness, and the 
particular infirmity of his limbs, to time having worn him 
out; yet, saving the one source of illness — a weakness 
still (at this time) within reach of medical skill — ^he was 
perfectly sound, possessed of an iron constitution, com- 
paratively young, though two years older than his son-in- 
law believed him to be, his faculties unimpaired, as his 
correspondence down to the last of his printed - letters 
proves. Even now there might have been time to preserve 
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his life had he chosen to quit his post. No man then 
afloat, no man who had ever served his country at sea, 
more richly merited the enjoyment of all that home could 
yield him. But his sense of duty was inflexible. He had 
been asked to stay where he was, in language whose note 
of almost special command is scarcely to be missed. But 
this was not all : fagged, worn out as he was by incessant 
harassing, distracting service, the animation of the old 
noble heroic spirit beat like pulses of fire in the motives 
of his compliance. There was still a chance of his meeting 
the French ! and this was such a hope as must appease his 
tenderest home-yearning, and dominate, indeed eclipse all 
perception of the condition of health to which devoted 
duty had reduced him. 

An admirable letter, addressed to Lady CoUingwood, 
belongs to this period. On board the Ocean off Toulon, 
on November 8th, he says: **Tou cannot conceive how 
I am worried by the French; their fleet is lying in the 
port here with all the appearance of sailing in a few 
hours; and God knows whether they will sail at all, 
for I get no intelligence of them* Their frigates have 
been out in a gale of wind, were chased by some of our 
ships, and got in again. We have had most frightful 
gales, which have injured some of my ships very much, 
but now that the Alps have got a good coat of snow 
on them, I hope we shall have more moderate weather. 
I have a double sort of game to play here; watching 
the French with one eye, while with the other I am 
directing the assistance to be given to the Spaniards. • . • 
Perhaps you may think I am grown very conceited in 
my old age, and fancy myself a mighty politician; but 
indeed it is not so. However lofky a tone the subject may 
require and my language assume, I assure you it is in 
great humility of heart that I utter it, and often in fear 
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and trembling lest I should exceed my bounds.' This must 
always be the case with one who, like me, has been occupied 
in studies so remote from such business. I do everything 
for myself, and never distract my mind with other people's 
opinions. The credit of any good which happens I may 
claim,, and I will never shift upon another the discredit 
when the result is bad. But now, my dear wife, I think 
of you as being where alone true comfort can be found, 
enjoying in your own warm house a happiness which in 
the great world is not known. Heaven bless you; may 
your joys be many and your cares few. My heart often 
yearns for home ; but when that blessed day will come in 
which I shall see it Qod knows.'' ^ 

When this was written he had not received a very 
flattering letter from the Earl of Mulgrave, dated September 
.25th. The Earl repeated what he had said in his earliet 
letter, that he was so much impressed by the difficulty of 
supplying the place of Collingwood that he was unable to 
forbear suspending the solicited recall till he should hear 
again from him, and learn once more that a longer con- 
tinuance at sea would be injurious to his health. The 
Earl added that if this proved the case he should consider 
it highly advantageous to the service if Collingwood would 
take the command at Plymouth, the centre and spring of 
the most active points of naval operations. 

It has been urged, as though it were positively a blot on 
the character of Collingwood, that he clung to his Mediter- 
ranean post despite Lord Mulgrave's offer of the port 
of Plymouth; that his murmurs and complaints were 
insincere; and that he stuck to a command to whose 
duties he knew himself to be unequal, because he abhorred 
the notion of a successor. Those who thus reason do not 
appear to have read his answer to Lord Mulgrave, whicbi 

^ Correspondence and Memoir^ p. 470. 
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to my mind, is so explicit, is so ample and conclusive 
a rejoinder to the perfidious hypotheses of those who 
are unable to understand the character of Collingwood, 
that, having quoted it, I shall dismiss the subject : 

"Jamumf lOthy 1809. 
" Mt long continuance at sea has made me very feeble ; 
and the fear of my unfitness, which I know people are 
often the last to discover in themselves, induced me to 
make the application. My situation requires the most 
vigorous mind, which is seldom possessed at the same 
time with great debility of body. Since my letter of the 
30th October to your lordship on this subject, the vexations 
which I have had on account of the affairs in Catalonia, 
and the violent stormy weather which has done much 
injury to some of the ships, particularly to the Ocean, have 
increased my infirmity, but on this subject I have nothing 
to add to what was said in that letter. I have no object 
in the world that I put in competition with my public 
duty ; and so long as your lordship thinks it proper to 
continue me in this command, my utmost efforts shall be 
made to strengthen the impression which you now have. 
But I still hope that whenever it may be done with con- 
venience your lordship will bear in mind my request. On 
the subject of Plymouth I have only to say that wherever 
I can best render my service I shall be at your lordship's 
command. I would not have requested to be called from 
hence on any account but that which I have stated ; and 
when my health is restored I shall be perfectly at your 
lordship's disposal, but with the little that I have ever 
had to do with ports I should enter on that field with 
great diflSdence." ^ 

^ Ccrreip&iideivce and Memoir y p. 461. 
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HILST Collingwood 
was at Malta, in 
February 1809, he 
was amused by a 
siDgular instance of 
forecastle superstition. 
L corporal of marioes 
ging to the Spartan 
,d been sent on shore 
a raarine who was 
eave. Some dnioken 

._ rescue, there was a 

scuffle, and the corporal, drawing his bayonet in self- 
defence, killed the marina The magistrates investigated 
the affair, and the corporal was acquitted of all blame and 
sent on board the Spartan, which sailed a day or two after. 
During the cruise of the frigate nothing but heavy weather 
was experienced, and not a prize was taken. The Jacks, 
casting their eyes upon the corporal, considered him as 
having been guilty of murder, and therefore responsible in 
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the first degree for the ill-luck that was attending the 
ship ; they pronounced him, in short, a Jonah. There could 
be no more good fortune, they said, whilst Corporal Mantle 
remained on board. Captain Brenton, the commander of 
the frigate, inclined his ears to these forecastle murmurs, 
without appearing to heed them. But on his arrival at 
Malta he mentioned the matter to CoUingwood, and sug- 
gested that the man should be tried by a court-martial 
His acquittal he thought was certain, and the issue would 
be the means of whitewashing him in the eyes of his ship- 
mates, who were not disposed to accept the decision of 
land-going magistrates. No man better knew the sailor's 
character than CoUingwood, who at once assented; the 
court was ordered, and the corporal fully acquitted. This 
broke the spell ; fine weather followed, a prize was taken, 
and Corporal Mantle was himself again.^ 

By a letter addressed to him in January by the Earl of 
Mulgrave, CoUingwood found himself appointed Major- 
General of Marines, vacant by the death of Admiral Lord 
Gardner, of whom, as a sea-officer, he had been wont to 
speak as though no greater man was then alive. This 
appointment was exceedingly flattering, because of the 
many candidates for the position. Collingwood never 
asked for any favour in his life saving the perpetuation of 
his title through his daughters, and this appointment was 
grateful to him as coming to one who ** never solicited 
anything pecuniary or for myself." To a man whose stato 
of health was exceedingly infirm, the furious weather 
encountered by the fleet off Toulon was a punishment 
cruelly severe. The succession of storms blew the ships 
away. The Ocean, aboard which Collingwood still con- 
tinued, came very near to going to pieces; her copper 
bolts might as well have been of lead, so useless were they 

^ Memoir of Sir JaJthed Brenton, p. 345. 
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as fastenings. He sailed her to Malta, to secure her with 



iron bolts. The Ocean, like other ships at that time, upon 
whose durability and seaworthy qualities the security of 
the country depended, was the outcome of an experi- 
ment which the surveyors of the navy were making in the 
mode of securing vessels. Collingwood declared that had 
the French devised a plan for the destruction of the British 
Navy, they could not have lighted upon anything more 
effectual than this experiment of the surveyors with copper 
instead of iron bolts. 

His duties chained him to his desk; his bad health 
rendered him unequal to all social demands. He tells his 
father-in-law that his time is so occupied, even the 
common visits of civility are inconvenient to him. Malta 
he describes as made up of gossip and gormandizing. 
" The ladies who have so lately emerged from the humblest 
duties of domestic industry," he writes, "now vie with 
each other in all the shining finery of tassel and tinsel, 
and pass their nights in routs and revels ; their days go 
for nothing. I just saw enough of it to know that it 
would not do for me. Neither my health nor my occu- 
pations were suited to it, and I declined all invitations." 

He was vexed about this time by the publication of his 
life in a naval magazine. To what publication he refers, 
unless it be the Naval Chronicle for 1806, I am unable to 
discover. He complains of this biography in February 
1809. Two points he might find distasteful in the publi- 
cation in the Naval Chronicle — the first is his portrait, which 
is an ill-executed caricature ; and the second is the refer- 
ence to his birth and antecedents, in which his parents are 
termed in effect poor but respectable, and where it is 
affirmed that he was not descended from a long train of 
ancestors. If this biography be the account he speaks 
of, posterity should be cautious in drawing upon it for 
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informatiou about him, ^' for/' says he, '' it related a heap 
of stuff that had not the least foundation in truth, and 
was in many parts exceedingly offensive to me." He 
also refers satiiically in this letter to a Scotchman who 
wrote to inform him that he was about to publish a 
Memoir of the House of Drummond, and that as he 
(Collingwood) was immediately descended from it, and 
closely allied by intermarriage, would he give him the 
honour of his support? ''I shall answer him," says 
Collingwood, "that I apprehend his letter must have 
been intended for some other person, as I have not the 
honour of being connected in the most distant degree 
with any family or person north of Tweed." 

He had long wished to visit the King and Queen of 
Naples, and having arrived at Palermo from Malta, he was 
invited, on the Ocean anchoring, to a grand ball and 
supper given by the Queen to the nobility on Ash Wednes- 
day, the last day of the Carnival. He was very graciously 
received. The King, he thought, had the air and manners, 
of a worthy, honest, country gentleman. The Queen 
struck him as a lady who was consuming her life with the 
effort to read the thoughts of everybody who approached 
her. '' She would be thought a deep politician ; yet all 
her schemes miscarry. She broods over what is imprac- 
ticable with her little means, and frets herself continually 
that others are not as dim-sighted as herself. Her lot 
also has been cast awry, or in the distribution of stations 
for this world so loose a morality and such depravity 
of manners would never have been found perched upon 
a throne, from whence should issue the bright example 
of all that is good and great." This is the language in 
which he conveys his impression of the Queen of Naples^ 
to Lady Collingwood. He dined with the King at his 
country house, and his Majesty carried him over the little- 
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building, and showed him rooms not much larger " than 
ours at Morpeth." ** I have also seen a great deal of the 
Princesses and Duchesses of Sicily, and all I shall say of 
them at present is that the more I see of them the more 
I bless my stars that I was bom in England^ and have 
got a darling wife who is not a princess/' 

He thought the Queen looked pleased when he took 
leave of her, and attributed her manner to falsehoods 
which had been told to her — that he had opposed 
Prince Leopold's going to Spain, that he had been 
the cause of Saint Clair's sudden withdrawal from 
Gibraltar, and so forth. Though he was handsomely 
entertained, he noticed that some consternation was 
excited by his arrival, due, as he concluded, to Lieut.- 
General Sir John Stuart having come to Palermo to meet 
him; whence the Queen inferred that the object of 
Collingwood's visit was to clear Sicily of all her French 
favourites. " They never desire," says he, " I am sure, to 
see my face again." The shade of Nelson seems, as one 
reads, to stalk in upon this stage of dim gilt and faded 
finery, the noxiousness of whose atmosphere of lies, deceit, 
false sentiment, and buffoon Italian sensibility is not to be 
neutralized by the savour of the feast and the perAime of 
the exotic. The Queen does not ask Collingwood how Lady 
Hamilton is. The clear, calm, austere gaze of this New- 
castle man pierces through and through her. She is very 
glad when he bows himself out of her presence. His 
cold demeanour, his air of dignified reserve, is insipid to 
a degree to this emotional woman. But her sharp eye, 
penetrating beneath the surface, also witnesses or suspects 
qualities which, as she cannot understand them — for they 
are solid old-fiashioned English virtues, whose central 
pulses, deep-seated, leave them exteriorly cold and im- 
passive — alarm her, and glad as she always is to hear 
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the thunder of his cannon in her defence, she never 
wishes to see his face again.i 

On April 5th or 6th, the Ocean, having some days 
previously put into Port Mahon through stress of weather, 
which had shaken her very nearly to pieces, CoUingwood 
shifted his flag into the VUle de Paris, a vessel which, he 
said, he liked very much after a brief experience of her, 
though, as he wrote to his wife, all ships which sailed well 
and were put together in a manner fit to defy the sea were 
alike to him. *' I see little of them, seldom moving from my 
desk." What he said he required was not so much a stout 
ship as a new pair of legs and a new pair of eyes. Whilst 
he was at Port Mahon with the blockading fleet, a French 
squadron of five sail of the line, two frigates, one corvette, 
and sixteen brigs and settees, under the command of 
Rear- Admiral Baudin in the Bobuste, an 80-gun ship, 
sailed from Toulon with troops and provisions for the 
relief of Barcelona. Baudin landed his succours and 
returned to Toulon in the middle of May. At the time 
the British ships had made good the injuries they had 
sustained in the gale, and the fleet were under sail from Port 
Mahon, a message reached CoUingwood stating that a 
squadron of the enemy's ships had appeared before Barce- 
lona four days before. He at once headed on a course with 
the hope of intercepting them on their return. Next day the 
fleet captured two French ships with a number of invalid 
soldiers on board, fresh from Barcelona, and from them 

1 He has more to say about the Sicilian Royal family in a letter to 
Kear- Admiral Sotheby, June 30th, 1809 : ^ It is a great mistake for 
an officer to come here with his wife and family. Who would think 
of bringing a poor woman from the society of her friends to live 
where ? — at Malta 1 All his pay would not pay her house-rent. At 
Palermo among the Princesses ? That, in my opinion, whatever 
she might think of it, is worse ; unless she can paint her face 
well, and intrigue by moonlight, she will be nobody there." — 
Correspondence and Memoir, p. 534. 

s 
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Collingwood learnt that Baudin had returned to Toulon. 
It seems that the British had crossed the Frenchmen's 
route about ten hours after they had passed I On arriving 
off Toulon on the day following, Collingwood found 
Baudin and his ships safe at anchor there. 

He could not disguise his mortification. ''I have an 
artful, deceptions, and timid foe to deal with. They are as 
secret as the night, and ingenious in devices ; yet my 
perseverance may at last avail me. My constant study is 
how to counteract them, and I hope that my good fortune 
will one day be predominant. I would rather die anyhow 
than with grief and disappointment." He justly points 
out, however, to Lord Mulgrave, that the catching of a 
small squadron of the enemy in such short expeditions — as, 
for example, from Toulon to Barcelona — must ever be a 
matter of chance. Opportunities, and such opportunities 
as no vigilance could extinguish or provide against, were 
watched for and eagerly seized. The UniU and Cambrian, 
two smart frigates, had been left by Collingwood off Toulon ; 
yet the first news he received of the escape of the French 
squadron was from Tarragona. Baudin was also fortunate 
in winds, and in those days wind at sea meant a very 
great deal more than ever steam is likely to signify, at all 
events in our time. 

But full as his hands are of business, miserably ill as he 
now is, vexed to the heart, too, by the repeated disappoint- 
ment of a great and cherished hope — the hope that was 
keeping him away from his home, and yoking him to a 
command which his letters clearly show he knew meant 
certain death to him — the hope, in a word, of getting at 
the French, and striking a final magnificent blow for the 
country he loved and was serving with a devotion un- 
paralleled in the annals of the most brilliant and heroic of 
her ocean children — he could still find love and leisure for 
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such a message as this (June I7th) : " I am writing you a 
letter, my love, because there is nothing I so much delight 
in as a little communication with her on whom my heart 
for ever dwells. How this letter is to go to you I know 
not. I never hear from your world, and cannot tell 
whether anything from ours ever reaches you ; but I take 
the chance of sending you my blessing. I am pretty well 
in health," adds the noble soul, anxious to soften to the 
uttermost degree all anxiety in his wife, " but have fatigue 
enough ; nothing that is pleasurable ever happens to me. 
I have been lamenting our ill-luck in not meeting the 
French ships, the only time perhaps that they will show 
themselves out of port for the summer ; but it was not to 
be avoided ; they never come out but with good assurance 
of being safe." ^ 

According to James the fleet at anchor in Toulon road 
during the early part of October in this year (1809) 
consisted of 15 sail of the line, exclusive of six Russian 
sail of the line, six or seven French frigates, and a number 
of armed transports and store-ships. '*And either the 
whole fleet," he says, " or a division of it, were waiting for 
a second opportunity to throw supplies into Barcelona.* 
In the previous September Collingwood had formed a 
plan of action, which he had communicated to the 
Admiralty, and he now proceeded to the execution of it. 
He was aware from the intelligence which he had received 
that the French were all anxiety to supply Barcelona with 
provisions, but that the attempt would not be made whilst 
his fleet continued off Toulon. Nothing was likely to coax 
them out but a gale of wind that should blow the British 
sh]j)s away. Such a gale arose, and ColUngwood withdrew 
to Minorca, and sent several of his ships into harbour, 

* Correspondence and Memoir, p. 528. 
^ James, vol. iv. p. 444. 
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where they remained long enough to suggest that they 
were settled and in no hurry to weigh, and for news of 
their being snug in harbour to reach Toulon. CoUingwood 
then called them out and sailed for Cape Sebastian, where 
the frigates, which he had left stationed at Toulon, were 
to bring him intelligence of the enemy's movements. 

On the 21st of October, Baudin sailed from Toulon with 
the Bobuste, Bor^e, and Zion, two frigates, the Pauline and 
the PomonCy and a fleet of armed store-ships and transports; 
the whole bound to Barcelona. On the same afternoon 
the enemy was descried by one of the British frigates,, 
which next morning fell in with Collingwood, who waa 
cruising, as we have seen, off Cape San Sebastian, with 15 
sail of the line, three frigates, and a sloop. Collingwood 
prepared his fleet for battle, taking care to so station his. 
frigates as to enable them to swiftly communicate intelli- 
gence of the enemy's approach. On the morning of the 
23rd, one of these frigates signalled a fleet in sight to the 
eastward. Instead of a fleet, the approaching craft proved 
the three liners, the frigates and store-ships and transports 
under Baudin, who, on catching sight of the British, shifted 
his helm and braced up his yards, and the whole pack of 
them made off, pursued by Rear-Admiral Martin with 
eight of the fastest of the ships. In the afternoon, the 
chase still continuing, the French battle-ships and frigates 
quitted the convoy, which went steering in wild and 
scattering confusion to the north and west, while Baudin's 
ships of war headed south and east. An English frigate 
that was well to windward bore down upon the convoy and 
destroyed four or five of the small vessels ; but the rest got 
away, and with the five men-of-war were lost sight of. 

Admiral Martin, always on the look-out, made for the 
French coast, guessing the enemy would head in that 
direction, and late in the afternoon of the following day, 
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having then six sail of the line (for two of the chasing 
ships had parted company during the previous night), he 
was signalled by the Tigre, the headmost ship, that there 
were four sail in the north-north-east. They proved the 
French liners, and one of the frigates, the Pauline. 
Martin's ships cracked on, but nothing could be done that 
night. Next day the Frenchmen were again in sight, 
running along shore. Sail was immediately made in 
chase, and for a few hours the pursuit continued, until, at 
about midday, the JRobicste and Lion were run ashore by 
their people, within pistol-shot of each other, some few 
miles from the harbour of Cette. The third liner, the 
Bor^e, and the frigate Pauline, with the British ships 
Tigre and Leviathan clinging to their skirts, and firing 
into them as they swept along, succeeded breathlessly in 
reaching Cette harbour. Meanwhile the Bohuste and Lion, 
having been dismantled and their crews landed, were 
fired by their own people, and shortly before eleven o'clock 
at night blew up with a prodigious explosion and a 
mighty volcanic upheaval of flame, to the great satisfaction 
of the English Jacks, who were watcking the fine show at 
a distance of five or six miles from the shore, where the 
British squadron were lying nearly becalmed. 

Admiral Martin, on the 30th, rejoined CoUingwood, who, 
learning that the five ships of war which Martin had 
pursued were all that had sailed out of Toulon, resumed 
the blockade of the port. The Bor4e and the frigate which 
had entered Cette were preserved by the enemy, who, 
however, were not so fortunate with the convoy ; for when 
it was known that these ships had put into the Bay of 
Rosas, Collingwood detached Captain HallowelP with a 

^ Captain Hallowell, now the intimate friend of Collingwood, had 
been also one of the captains most valued by Nelson. He is a 
brilliant figure in the annals of those times, and is also memorable 
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number of vessels to capture or destroy them, with the 
result that by dawn on the first of November every one 
of them was either burnt or brought off, though at the 
cost to the British of many killed and wounded. 

CoUingwood wrote of this affair to his wife with 
delight. " You will have great pleasure in hearing of my 
success/' he says (writing prior to the attack upon the 
convoy), "and particularly of its having been effected 
without a hair of anybody's head being hurt, and almost 
without a shot being fired. ... On Sunday night, the 
22nd, one of them (i,e, the frigates) came with a signal 
that the enemy was approaching. Every soul was in 
raptures ; I expected the whole fleet, and that we should 
have had a dashing business." He then tells the story, and 
goes on to say that he has sent a squadron to capture the 
remainder of the convoy. His eagerness to communicate 
good news to his Sarah is illustrated by the date of this 
letter. He wishes to justify to her his resolution to 
remain at his post by making her see that the field of 
honour and of glory is still a wide one, that opportunities 
are offering, and tha| some final brilliant achievement may 
be his before he turns his face to the wall. " To you, my 
dear Sarah," he says, '* I am sure it will be a gratification 
that I am usefully employed, and that although we cannot 
always command success, I spare no pains to deserve it/' 
The Duke of Clarence sent him a congratulatory and 
cheering letter on this action ; but it was dated December 
9th, and when CoUingwood received it, the eyes with 
which he perused it were growing dim with death. "It 
is odd,'* wrote the Duke, " that the enemy should have 
selected the 21st October for sailing; and extraordinary 

for the singular gift of a coffin to Nelson — a ghastly relic formed of 
a fragment of L^Orient This strange shell contains the dust of the 
hero. 
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also that the French should build such fine ships and 
handle them so ill. I am glad that your lordship is 
satisfied with the conduct of our o£Bcers and men on this 
occasion ; and am clearly of opinion that the lieutenants 
deserve and ought to be promoted. I am for liberal 
rewards; the gallant Raitt^ of course comes within my 
ideas of promotion and gratuities. I have ever been, and 
ever shall be, of opinion that zeal and bravery ought to be 
the great and sole causes of promotion. Your former 
favourite, the Empress Catherine, knew well this secret of 
State; and your lordship's observation is quite correct, 
that her Imperial Majesty carried the same notions even 
into her private amusements : * None but the brave,' my 
dear lord I " 

CoUingwood's end was now close at hand. Writing on 
the 1st of January, 1810, from Minorca, he tells his father- 
in-law that he has been and still is very unwell, and that 
the doctors attribute his illness to his constant confinement, 
which distresses him to learn, as, he says, there is little 
chance of his being able to change the conditions of his 
life. Again, on the 10th of February, he writes to his old 
friend. Captain Clavell, that lately he has had a very 
severe complaint in his stomach, which has almost pre- 
vented him from eating. " It is high time," he says, " I 
should return to England, and I hope that I shall be 
allowed to do so before long. It will otherwise be soon 
too late." It was already too late, and his last letter to 

^ Captain Raitt was one of the heroic skirmishing band under 
Oollingwood, in which were included Brenton, Hoste, Pearse, 
Cochrane, Maxwell, Staines, and others. Of them CoUingwood 
wrote in June 1809 : " The activity and zeal in those gallant young 
men keep up my spirits, and make me equal to bear the disagree- 
ables that happen from the contentions of some other ships. . . . 
Those who do all the service give no trouble ; those vho give the 
trouble are good for nothing." 
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the Earl of Mulgrave, dated February 22nd, renders it 
evident that he knew it to be so, though with a sort of 
languishing hope in his dying mind, he writes as though 
possessed by some dream of amendment should he be able 
to land. Three days later, that is to say, on the 25th- of 
February, his sufferings were so keen, his exhaustion so 
great that, the Ville de Paris having moored in the 
harbour of Fort Mahon, CoUingwood immediately went on 
shore, urged to this step by the persuasion, indeed by the 
commands, of his medical attendants. His friend Captain 
Hallowell accompanied him. Nothing, however, could 
now be done. He was incapable of bearing the slightest 
fatigue, and on the 3rd of March he surrendered his 
command to Bear-Admiral Martin, and was conveyed on 
board the Ville de Paris. 

For two days the crew were employed in trying to warp 
the ship clear of the harbour; on the 6th the wind shifted, 
and at sunset sail was made, and the vessel proceeded on 
her passage to England. The narrative of Collingwood's 
closing hours has been related by his son-in-law. When 
lying below in his cot he was told that he was again at 
sea; a light kindled in his eye, a momentary vigour of 
life possessed him, and addressing those who stood near, 
he exclaimed, " Then I may yet live to meet the French 
once more." There is a greatness in his manner of 
meeting death that is very impressive. All is calmness 
and resignation. He told Captain Thomas on the morning 
of the 7th, in reply to that officer's expression of fear that 
he was incommoded by the heavy swell on which the ship 
was then rolling : " No, Thomas ; I am now in a state in 
which nothing in this world can disturb me more. I am 
dying ; and I am sure it must be consolatory to you and 
all who love me, to see how comfortably I am going to 
my end." He sometimes mentioned his family ; but this 
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was a subject which one may imagine he would choose to 
think of rather than talk about. He very well knew that 
he would never again see his wife and daughters in this 
world. Every thought of them would be sanctified by a 
degree of emotion that would render all reference, saving 
such messages as he might have to send, a kind of 
profanity. Only those who closely study his letters can 
to any extent understand the depth of this great man's 
love for those from whom his duty to his country had 
kept him absent for years, and whom that duty was to 
deny him the joy of again clasping to his heart. As we 
stand by the side of the dying Nelson we hear the 
thunder of the ship's artillery, the huzzaing of the con- 
quering sailors; he is the hero of a prodigious victory; 
his death is an apotheosis — it is a translation.  But 
Collingwood ! He has worn out his heart in the service 
of his country ; earthly distinctions indeed have been his, 
but they have been as dust in his mouth ; for such honours 
as he obtained are useful only for enjoyment in one's own 
country, and years, many long years, had passed since 
Collingwood had set foot in his native land. It was a 
hard death for this great soul to die. It was hard to 
expire after a prolonged term of banishment remorse- 
lessly enjoined and rigorously executed by his inflexible 
sense of duty. The surgeon who attended him in his 
dying moments would afterwards say that those who 
witnessed the composure and resignation with which he 
met his fate must long remember the scene with wonder 
and admiration. "In no part of his lordship's brilliant 
life did his character appear with greater lustre than when 
he was approaching his end. It was dignified in the 
extreme. If it be on the bed of sickness, and at the 
approach of death— when ambition, the love of glory, 
and the interests of the world are over — ^that the true 
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character is to be discovered, surely never did any 
man's appear to greater advantage than did that of my 
Lord Collingwood. For my own part I did not believe 
it possible that any one, on such an occasion, could have 
behaved so nobly. Cruelly harassed by a most afflicting 
disease, obtaining no relief from the means employed, and 
perceiving his death to be inevitable, he suffered no sigh 
of regret to escape, no murmuring at his past life, no 
apprehension of the future. He met death as became 
him, with a composure and fortitude which have seldom 
been equalled and never surpassed." ^ 

He died on the evening of the 7th of March, 1810. 
The immediate cause of his death was contraction of the 
pylorus, due to long confinement on board ship, and to 
his habit of bending over his desk whilst engaged on 
his multifarious correspondence. It was found that with 
the exception of the stomach all the organs of life were 
sound and unimpaired, and his son-in-law, writing in 
1827, declares that had Collingwood been earlier relieved 
firom his command, "he would have still been in the 
enjoyment of the honours and rewards which would 
doubtless have awaited him on his return to England." 
The Ville de Paris, with his remains on board, arrived 
at Gibraltar on the 25th ; the body was then transferred 
to the Nereide frigate, which reached England about the 
middle of April. 

Collingwood was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral on 
Friday 11th of May. The body had been landed at 
Greenwich Hospital on the 26th of the previous month, 
and the flag of the VUU de Paris was hoisted over 
his coffin, which was placed under the stem of Nelson's 
funeral car. On the morning of the funeral there were 
drawn up at Greenwich, in two lines, five hundred pen- 

^ Correspondence and Memoir, p. 563. 
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sioners. The coffin was carried by twelve veterans, and 
there were eight naval officers as pall-bearers, the pall 
being Collingwood's flag; and it remained in St Paul's 
Cathedral, with the standard lowered and the coronet 
placed on the pall, till the service had been read ; it was 
then removed to the vault under the dome and placed 
by the side of Nelson's. Collingwood's servant, or steward, 
named Smith, a man, to judge from certain passages 
in the Admiral's letters, superior to his situation, was 
sufiered, at the request of Lady Collingwood, to perform 
the last office to the remains of his master by placing the 
coronet on the coffin. Amongst those present was 
CoUingwood's old schoolfellow. Lord Eldon, who, in speak- 
ing to Mrs. Foster about the funeral, said : *' It was very 
affecting — his sailors crowded so around all anxious to 
see the last of their commander. One sailor seized me 
by the arm, and entreated that I would take him in with 
me that he might be there to the end. I told him to 
stick fast to me, and I did take him in ; but when it came 
to throwing some earth on the coffin (you know the part 
of the service ' dust to dust '), he burst past me and threw 
himself into the vault." ^ 

It is said that the remains of Collingwood were de- 
posited in the stone coffin which Cardinal Wolsey had 
prepared for himself. '* It had remained as lumber in a 
room adjoining St George's Chapel, Windsor ; and for its 
last purpose was given as a present by his Majesty." * 

Lady Collingwood sent a memorial mourning ring to the 
Duke of Clarence, who thanked her for it in a letter in 
which he expressed great concern at having been pre- 
vented from attending the funeral. '^ I was informed 
that the interment was to be quite private, or else I 
should have made a point of attending the remains of my 

^ Twiss's Life of Lord Mdon, ' Naval Ch/ronide, vol. xxiii. p. 448. 
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departed friend to the grave. No one could have had a 
more sincere regard for the public character and abilities 
of Lord Collingwood than myself; indeed, with me it is 
enough to have been the friend of Nelson to possess my 
estimation. The Hero of the Nile was a man of great 
mind, but self-taught; Lord Collingwood, the old com- 
panion in arms of the immortal Nelsou, was equally great 
in judgment and abilities, and had also the advantage of 
an excellent education. Pardon me, madam, for having 
said so much on this melancholy occasion ; but my feelings 
as a brother officer, and my admiration of the late Lord 
Collingwood, have dictated this expression of my senti- 
ments. I will now conclude, and shall place on the same 
finger the ring which your ladyship has sent me with the 
gold bust of Lord Nelson. Lord CoUingwood's must ever 
be prized by me as coming from his family; the bust of 
Lord Nelson I received from an unknown hand on the 
day the event of his death reached this country. To me 
the two rings are invaluable ; and the sight of them must 
ever give me sensations of grief and admiration." ^ 

Lady Collingwood survived her husband nine years. 
She died September 16th, 1819. 

A monument was erected to Collingwood, by a vote of 
Parliament, in St. Paul's Cathedral. Proud as Newcastle- 
on-Tyne was of him, there was a tardiness as of reluctance 
almost in her method of doing him honour. A cenotaph, 
containing a medallion and a tediously long inscriptioD, 
was indeed placed in the nave of St. Nicholas' Church ; 
and a whole-length likeness of the hero, painted by 
Lonsdale, was hung up at the east end of the great hall 
of the Exchange on the Sandhill, together with portraits 

of Lord-Chancellor Eldon and Lord Stowell.* But so 

• 
1 Correspondeiice aiid Memoir^ p. 568. 

' Newmstle Chronicle^ November 28th, 1885. 
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great a man as CoUingwood deserved at least a statue at 
the hands of the people of the district in whose flourishing 
central manufacturing capital he was born ; and this was- 
long in coming. In 1838 a meeting was held, Admiral 
Sir Charles Ogle in the chair, to consider the " propriety "^ 
of erecting a monument to the memory of CoUingwood. 
But nothing further appears to have been done till October 
1840, when another meeting was held, with Mr. M. Bell 
in the chair, and it was then resolved to commission Lough 
the sculptor to execute a monument. The business 
languished till 1845, and then a statue was erected, not 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne, but at Tynemouth. The site was 
ill-chosen ; the angry feelings occasioned by diflference of 
opinion influenced the subscriptions, and the sum furnished 
was inadequate to the erection of such a memorial as the 
fame and genius of CoUingwood merited. Three years^ 
later, four 32-pounder guns, which had formerly belonged 
to the Roycd Sovereign, were landed at Shields, and placed 
upon the base of the monument.^ 

" My life," wrote ColUngwood to Gold, the pubUsher of 
the Naval Chronicle, in answer to a request for an account 
of his career, " has been a continued service at sea, but 
unmarked by any of those extraordinary events or brilliant 
scenes which hold men up to particular attention and dis- 
tinguish them from those officers who are zealous and 
anxious for the public service." The truth of this aU who- 
have occasion to deal with his professional services must feel. 
There have not been wanting writers who contend that 
CoUingwood was created by Nelson ; that without Nelson 
CoUingwood would have been a comparatively insignificant 
unit in the crowd of the sea-officers of his time. There- 
fore, it is urged, he was extremely fortunate in his associa- 
tion with Nelson. But then scores were the companions 

^ Latimer's Local Records, 
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of Nelson who were yet not CoUingwoods. The argument 
is, indeed, a ridiculous one. For others Nelson provided 
such opportunities as never happened to CoUingwood, and 
yet CoUingwood was greater than any of those men, and 
in many respects the equal of Nelson, and in some respects 
superior to him. Collingwood's shining light was to his 
contemporaries, and still is to posterity, somewhat dimmed 
by Nelson's sun-like blaze. Therefore I cannot see that 
it was fortunate for CoUingwood that he should have been 
associated with Nelson. Had he held independent command 
in a field of action where Nelson was rwt, but where the 
occasions out of which Nelson created himself were^ Col- 
lingwood would certainly have proved himself his friend's 
peer in every conceivable regard of heroism, judgment, 
dutifulness, devotion, and minute professional knowledge. 

But to what purpose are they compared ? It is enough 
that we should recognize in CoUingwood all those great 
professional quaUties which are claimed for him by those 
who regard comparative criticism as worthless when 
individual exceUence is to be considered. It matters 
nothing in our estimate of MUton that Shakespeare should 
be deemed the greater poet Was Milton a poet ? Was he a 
great poet ? This weak attempt to submit the character 
of one of England's Admirals must surely fly very wide 
of its mark, short as is the flight that the feeble string 
impels it into, if it do not suggest or submit a great and 
shining character, and if it do not convince the reader 
that CoUingwood ranks among the very first of those 
British sea-chieftains who have fought for, and who have 
bled for, and many of whom have died for, their country ; 
who have magnificently, heroically, and, with matchless 
devotion, maintained her honour, promoted her greatness, 
and hoisted her flag to the dominating altitude at which 
it flies amongst the mastheads of the world. 
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All the goldea threads of the Tirtuous qualities entered 
into the Etraads which nature had " laid up " for the form- 
ation of this Sailor's character. The closer you look into 
his life the deeper grow your affectionate respect and 
admiration. He is the most absolute embodimeut of the 
solid, the elegant, and the affecting English virtues that 
I am acquainted with, be tbe walk of life at which I direct 
my gaze what it will. His career is a noble enrichment 
of the annals of the glorious Service he passed hb life in. 
He was equal to the greatest performances ; yet never did 
any man illustrate with more exquisite modesty that philo- 
sophy of patient, obscure, but all-importemt heroism which 
is expressed by Milton in the line : 

" He alao serveB, wlio only atands and wnits." 
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